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CURTAILING THE POWERS OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

BANKS 

^^XE of the probable effects of the to the substitution of bills of exchange 
establishment of the Reserve As- or some other form of credit currency, 
sociation of America, proposed by Mr. (6) With one bank of issue the re- 
Aldrich, would be a gradual curtail- actions of the foreign exchanges would 
ment of the powers of the banks in- produce great and universal distress, 
dividually. and yet not accomplish that constant 

Undoubtedly, the national banks un- conformity between the London and 
der this plan will be gradually deprived country circulation which is sought to 
of their right to issue circulating notes, be attained. 

and ultimately this function will be ex- (7) The establishment of one bank 
ercised by the Reserve Association only, of issue would embarrass the fiscal op- 
As to the propriety of lodging the note- erations of the Government, 
issuing function with a single institu- (8) The principle of one bank of 
tion, we shall take the liberty of quot- issue can not be applied to the various 
ing from the “History 9 Principles and currencies of the United Kingdom. 
Practice of Banking/' by J. W. Gil- Each of the above statements is sup- 
bart, Vol. II., p. 132. In the year ported by arguments which we shall 
1841 Mr. Gilbart was examined be no t take the space to quote, 
fore the Parliament Committee on Experience has verified the correct- 
Banks of Issue. He summarizes his ness of some of these objections, but it 
evidence under eight different head- C an hardly be said that all of them ap- 
inff 8 * namely: pear to have been well founded. 

(1) If we had only one bank of That the concentration of note is- 

issue we should have sometimes too sues in the hands of a single institution 
much money and sometimes too little * s no ^ now regarded as a > wise policy 
for the wants of trade. appears from a statement made by Sir 

(2) One bank of issue would re- R - H - Inglis Palgrave in the June, 

duce the means of the country bankers ] 9H, number of the London “Bankers' 
to afford assistance to their customers, Magazine, p. 840. Writing of the 
and hence cause great distress, espe- Progress of Banking in Great Britain 
daily in the agricultural districts. and Ireland During 1910," this dis- 

(3) The bankers would be com- tinguished authority says: 

pelled to increase their charges. “The total note circulation of the is- 

(4) One bank of issue would cause suing banks in England and Wales 

tome of the smaller banking establish- [excluding of course the Bank of Eng- 
raents to be discontinued. land] is now little more than <£180,000. 

(5) One bank of issue would lead We have again to repeat that the re 
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establishment of a country note issue, 
well secured and restricted to notes of 
£ 5 and .£10 each, would be a consider- 
able assistance to banking and to local 
small businesses in the rural districts 
of England and Wales.” 

Here are two of the great British 
authorities on banking virtually warn- 
ing us against the adoption of the very 
policy which the Reserve Association 
is designed to carry out. 

It may be claimed, and not without 
reason, that the national banks do not 
possess the note-issuing function in 
fact; they issue what is really a piece 
of Government paper rather than a true 
bank note. To take away this privilege 
will not deprive the banks of anything 
of much value to them. But, at least, 
nominally they now have the right to 
issue circulating notes. If that func- 
tion shall be taken away from them, it 
will be difficult if not impossible ever to 
restore it. 

If the existing national banks, under 
proper regulations, were given the right 
to issue their credit notes it would be 
a highly valuable privilege. Indeed, 
with this right the banks might get 
along very well without the Reserve 
Association. For instead of pledging 
their commercial paper with the latter 
for notes, they could, against this paper 
and their reserves, issue their own 
credit notes, thus largely saving the 
expense incident to rediscounting. But, 
of course, there will be times when a 
bank may desire to replenish its re- 
serves, and for this purpose the redis- 
counting facilities of the Reserve As- 
sociation would be of great utility. 

Before consenting to hand over a 
large portion of their reserves to the 
new organization and relinquishing 
their right to issue notes, the existing 
banks should carefully consider 
whether the compensating advantages 
to be derived from the Reserve Associa- 
tion are sufficient to warrant their tak- 
ing such a course. 



CATERING TO THE BANK’S 
DEPOSITORS 

OT so very long ago, perhaps, many 

^ bankers would have scouted the 
idea that it was necessary to offer any 
special inducements to secure a particu- 
lar line of deposits. There was the 
bank — its capital and officers offering 
adequate guarantees of strength and 
capacity of management — take it or 
leave it alone. 

No such haughty position is taken 
by the average bank of to-day. To 
cater to special lines of business has be- 
come a common practice, and even open- 
ly to ask for business not unknown. 

The growth in the number of banks, 
with a consequent increase of competi- 
tion, is largely responsible for this 
changed attitude of the banks of to-day, 
but it is also due to other causes. 
Probably the personal element in busi- 
ness, now more evident than ever be- 
fore, largely accounts for it. 

Not only must banks cater to various 
lines of manufacture and trade, but 
they find it profitable, especially those 
located in certain retail districts, to 
make a special appeal to the women 
depositors. An interesting example of 
how this has been successfully done in 
the case of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York was published recently in 
the Magazine. 

Probably the mistrust of American 
banks on the part of foreigners that 
was made the excuse for the Postal Sav- 
ings Banks might have been replaced 
by confidence had proper efforts been 
made by the banks. Who ever takes the 
trouble to explain to the people what 
differentiates a real bank from an indi- 
vidual who takes your money and 
makes away with it? 

By letting the public know w’hat a 
bank is, and what are its advantages, 
the barriers of distrust will be removed 
and the deposits and profits of the 
banks greatly increased. • 
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THE EXPORT OF CAPITAL 

j^ECENTLY at a meeting of the 
Liberal Colonial Club in London 
some notable addresses were delivered 
on the above theme. These addresses, 
by reason of their quality and the 
eminence of the several speakers con- 
stitute a valuable contribution to cur- 
rent economic discussion. The speak- 
ers were: the Prime Minister, the Right 
Honorable H. H. Asquith, K. C., 
M. P. ; Sir Edgar Speyer, Bart.; Sir 
Felix Schuster, Bart., Governor of 
the Union of London and Smiths Bank, 
and Sir Edward H. Holden, Bart., 
Chairman and Managing Director Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank. 

Mr. Asquith, who presided at the 
meeting, declared in his opening ad- 
dress that, from his point of view, “It 
is British capital, the export of which 
ignorant people deplore, which has de- 
veloped, and almost exclusively de- 
veloped, the resources of India, of our 
dominions and of our colonies.” 

Sir Edgar Speyer's Speech. 

Taking the same view. Sir Edgar 
Speyer said: 

“It is obvious to all observers, and 
especially so to those engaged in the 
work of directing the flow of British 
capital into those channels of the world 
where it is needed, that the investment 
of a portion of Great Britain’s annual 
savings in the Dominions beyond the 
Seas, in India, and the Crown Colonies 
and elsewhere, is one of the chief 
causes of the growing prosperity of 
the Empire. I will deal with the Im- 
perial aspect a little later on. Let us 
first examine the problem from the 
Home Country’s point of view. 

“The question has often been put to 
me — ‘What good do these foreign in- 
vestments do? How can the placing 
overseas of British capital make for 
the prosperity of Great Britain? 
Would it not be better and more patri- 



otic for British citizens to invest all 
their savings in their own country and 
build up her industries?’ 

“To answer this question satisfac- 
torily we must go back to first prin- 
ciples. It is an error to assume that 
the British people have no concern with 
the production of the vast quantity of 
things they are under the necessity of 
importing from abroad, and that they 
need only to build up their own indus- 
tries in order to grow more rapidly in 
wealth and material comfort. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will make it clear that 
the industries of this country could not 
expand if the people’s supplies of food 
and raw materials did not grow with 
the increasing requirements. They are 
interdependent. 

“Let us consider the conditions un- 
der which the people of these islands 
have to make their income. Here is a 
population of 45,000,000 souls confined 
within the narrow cliffs of these small 
islands. You know the well-worn story 
of the American who, coming from his 
vast continent, was afraid to leave his 
hotel for fear of stepping off the 
island ! We can hardly blame him if 
we remember that its total area is less 
than one-half, say, of the single State 
of Texas, and less than one-fourth that 
of several provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. The British Islands pro- 
duce a supply of food only sufficient 
for a small fraction of their great pop- 
ulation. How is it possible under these 
circumstances to maintain all these peo- 
ple in increasing comfort, and supply 
the world in general and the rest of the 
Empire in particular with the unpre- 
cedented amounts of capital Great 
Britain is supplying to them at the 
present time? 

“The British people have realized 
that their existence depends on supple- 
menting the small quantity of wheat 
which can be advantageously grown in 
these islands from the wheat lands 
which extend round the world, and 
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which can furnish them with bread for 
their sustenance; they realize that the 
animal food they require can be ob- 
tained from the limitless plains of the 
American and Australasian continents; 
that the wool they need for clothing 
can be grown in Australasia, South 
Africa, Argentina, but not on their 
Lilliputian downs ; that the cotton 
which they need for the manufacture 
of their world-famous cotton cloth must 
be- obtained from countries practically 
immune from frost and drought in the 
period of growth; that gold, silver, 
copper, tin and other minerals needed 
by their industries must be obtained 
from countries where nature has de- 
posited them ; and that the tea and 
coffee they drink, the tobacco they 
smoke, cannot be produced in their own 
country. In brief, an instinct of self- 
preservation told them that they must 
have these and many other things from 
the lands which could furnish them. 

“The British people then have not 
only to stimulate their own productions, 
but have of necessity to encourage 
other nations to produce those things 
they are naturally capable of produc- 
ing in quantities sufficient not only for 
their own requirements, but for those 
of Great Britain as well. These were 
the motives which prompted her to be 
ceaseless in her efforts to assist other 
countries to increase their production 
of food and raw materials. They prac- 
tised what Bismarck would have called 
commercial ‘realpolitik/ a policy which 
had the additional virtue of benefiting 
the world in general. 

“It is in that way and by opening 
wide her doors to the produce of the 
world, in order that her people might 
supply their needs from whatever quar- 
ter of the globe they could be supplied, 
that Great Britain has overcome those 
formidable difficulties. If, as Schopen- 
hauer says, ‘to overcome difficulties is to 
experience the full delight of existence/ 
then indeed Great Britain must have 



enjoyed herself in the past! In a lit- 
tle over sixty years she has increased 
her population by nearly sixty per 
cent., she has doubled her consuming 
power per head, and has quadrupled 
her wealth. These results have been 
obtained by bringing to life the dor- 
mant riches of the world. The British 
people practised what Burke had 
preached that ‘it is the interest of the 
commercial world that wealth should 
be found everywhere/ The factors 
which these undeveloped countries 
lacked to enable them to produce 
wealth in such abundance that the pros- 
perity of the whole world would be en- 
hanced, were labor and capital. 

“Great Britain has provided the 
shipping by means of which the new 
countries could be reached ; she has 
built the railways by means of which 
labor could be brought to undeveloped 
lands, mineral deposits, forests and 
place these immense reservoirs of 
wealth at the service of mankind. The 
amount of capita] supplied by Great 
Britain almost staggers imagination. 
In a paper read before the Royal Stat- 
istical Society, my friend Mr. George 
Paish, to whom I am indebted — not 
for the first time — for many of the 
data quoted, has shown that Great 
Britain has supplied £3,500,000,000 
capital to the rest of the world. 

“Think of it and ponder over this 
stupendous achievement, £3,500,000,- 
000 of capital to develop the good 
things which Nature has stored up for 
the use and benefit of mankind ! In 
the year 1911 Great Britain will re- 
ceive about £180,000,000 for interest 
upon the great capital she has placed 
in other lands in past years. This in- 
come will come to her almost entirely 
in foodstuffs and raw materials, for it 
comes mainly from the agricultural 
and mineral countries of the world. 

“How then, we may well wonder, was 
it possible for a small country like 
Great Britain to provide all this cap- 
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ital for the development of the natural 
wealth of the whrld? 

“The explanation is this. The more 
capital we invest abroad in this way 
the more capital there is available for 
investment in our own productive indus- 
tries. If we send capital to another 
country the purchasing power of that 
country is correspondingly increased. 
This purchasing power thereby given 
to the borrowing country is exercised 
by it in buying goods from the lands 
which can supply its needs. The greater 
demand for goods resulting from this 
enhanced purchasing power of the new 
country increases the demand for goods 
of all kinds, and either directly or in- 
directly brings about an increased de- 
mand for British goods. The greatest 
demand for, and sale of, goods in- 
creases the income of our wage-earners 
and the profits of our traders, and the 
latter thus have the means of extending 
their work and plant. A great and 
continuous exchange is taking place, a 
constant play of cause and effect; such 
is the nature of trade, 'which, like the 
blood, should circularly flow/ By 
lending capital to other lands Great 
Britain manufactures the additional 
goods needed, both to pay for the se- 
curities for which our investors sub- 
scribe and to extend our own works and 
plant. In fact, our loans of capital to 
other lands cause the British people to 
increase their production of manufac- 
tured goods and to extend their indus- 
tries in order to produce the wealth 
needed to make the loans. Thus the 
export of British capital develops the 
natural wealth of the world and espe- 
cially that of the Daughter States of 
the Empire, and is the direct cause of 
the great expansion in the productive 
industries of Great Britain. 

“Of the £ 3 ,500,000,000 about half 
has gone to the British Dominions 
across the seas, and half to foreign 
countries. Some people may wonder 
why the investment of British capital 



is not confined entirely to the Empire 
in order to cause the industries of the 
Empire to progress even faster than 
they now do. Everyone who has had 
anything to do with the investment of 
British capital in the Colonies knows 
that the Mother Country has always 
been willing and prepared in times of 
peace to supply all the capital that has 
been needed and could be profitably 
employed by the Colonies and by 
India/' 

After citing specifically what Great 
Britain had done in supplying capital 
to the various dominions and colonies, 
Sir Edgar Speyer concluded: 

“We find then that the investment of 
British capital wherever it is needed 
brings advantage to everyone, to the 
British people, to the Daughter States 
and Dependencies of the Empire, and 
to the whole of mankind, who are thus 
assisted in obtaining the good things 
that nature has placed within their 
reach. 

“I think I have shown what capital 
has done for this country by developing 
the resources of the world. But it does 
more. It can and does help to promote 
peace, actively and effectively. 

“Great Britain, by her pluck and 
enterprise all over the world, and by 
what amounts to almost an unfailing 
instinct, has placed her money where it 
has done most good. She has never 
placed it where it might have hurt her 
country's interests. In fact, trade gen- 
erally precedes, and in a large meas- 
ure directs, the world’s policy to-day. 
Modern diplomacy takes its inspiration 
from trade and executes the economic 
will. That is, I venture to think, one 
of the characteristic features of our 
time. 

“As a rule, we are free here to con- 
duct our business without Government 
interference, such as the Government of 
France and Germany see fit to exercise. 
The civilizing influences, direct and in- 
direct, of this process of foreign invest- 
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ment (as has been pointed out in a 
thoughtful article in “The Nation”) 
are obvious and of the first importance. 
On the part of young or backward 
countries requiring the aid of foreign 
capital, it has tended, more than any 
other cause, to promote internal secu- 
rity and good government, for high 
rates of interest, or, worse still, the re- 
fusal of capital, is a crushing penalty 
to pay for disorder and dishonesty. 
This growing ownership of property by 
the citizens of one nation in the country 
of another is the most substantial con- 
tribution not only to the peace, but to 
the active good-will of nations. How 
shallow is the notion that the cause of 
protection and national isolation repre- 
sents the dominant tendency in history 
to-day! If there were no other direct 
trading interests promoting the inter- 
national exchange, this demand of the 
young and growing countries for capi- 
tal would force trade across the bar- 
riers set up by short-sighted politicians 
or interested traders. I attribute Great 
Britain’s commanding position mainly, 
if not entirely, to her broad and open- 
minded policy. 

“Though England has been more ad- 
venturous than any people, every other 
industrial nation is following in her 
wake. Competition is keen and is 
growing. Germany and the United 
States — to mention only two nations — 
are well equipped and daring. Great 
Britain must look to her oars to keep in 
the race! 

“This country has been prosperous 
so long and has gained such an im- 
mense lead and advantage over all 
other nations, that she is apt to look 
back on past achievements unmindful 
of the future. ‘Prosperity destroys 
fools and endangers the wise.* 

“That is a danger, and a warning 
note is necessary after this tale of un- 
exampled progress and prosperity 
which I have unfolded to you. 

“The business men and traders of to- 



day have to be more fully equipped in 
every respect than their predecessors. 
New conditions require new methods, 
and it is so much easier to do what one 
has done before than to do a new thing! 
The commerce of to-day demands a 
most highly trained army of workers. 
The real wealth of a country is the 
qualities and faculties of its people. 
National wealth is only the product of 
labor and skill. 

“What is wanted is fitness and the 
bringing up of a generation not only 
with sound bodies and good muscles, 
but also with alert minds and adroit 
hands. But, as I have said at the be- 
ginning of this address, there are wel- 
come signs that these defects are going 
to be dealt with, and we know the pres- 
ent Government is fully alive to them. 

“Let me say in conclusion that the 
facts I have ventured to put before you 
seem to me to warrant our looking to 
the future with confidence and cheer- 
fulness. The awakening of Great Brit- 
ain and the progress of the Empire in 
the last half-dozen years fill one with 
hope for the years to come. There has 
been a veritable industrial revolution in 
this country, and the spirit of enter- 
prise with which the British people are 
now filled, assisted by the great schemes 
of social reform planned by the Gov- 
ernment, cannot fail to bring them an 
increasing measure of prosperity as the 
years pass. 

“What applies to Great Britain ap- 
plies in even greater measure to the Em- 
pire. There have been times when a 
certain element of faintheartedness and 
doubt as to the future has manifested 
itself, and when certain people, mistak- 
ing a temporary setback for an alarm- 
ing symptom of some permanent defect 
in the economic machinery of the Brit- 
ish Empire, have imagined that a 
change in the fiscal policy of the mother 
country was imperative. 

“I cannot help thinking that the de- 
velopments of the last few years and 
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the experience and evolution of the last 
half century, are a triumphant and con- 
vincing vindication of the broad and 
open-minded policy of absolute free- 
dom pursued by the old country. 

“It is in the nature of things that es- 
pecially young countries will have their 
ups and downs from time to time, but 
for all that no one can doubt that the 
influx of capital and of population they 
are now experiencing, coupled with the 
world’s expanding demand for food 
and raw materials for their constantly 
increasing people, will mean rapid and 
increasing progress in the coming 
years, and we may claim without exag- 
geration that the British Empire has 
never been as wealthy and progressive 
as it is to-day, and the signs are auspi- 
cious that the present cycle of pros- 
perity has not spent itself yet.” 

Sir Edward Holden’s Speech. 

As Managing Director of the Lon- 
don City and Midland Bank, Sir Ed- 
ward Holden occupies a high place in 
the financial world. 

“I think it is pretty well conceded,” 
he said, “that some countries of the 
world at the present time have their 
minds concentrated on the undeveloped 
areas of other countries. Why is this? 
It is in consequence of the increasing 
population of the world. We want, as 
has been said tonight, more food; we 
want more raw materials, and we want 
a greater number of customers abroad. 
Now, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that capital alone will not do what is 
wanted. In addition to capital, we 
want labor sent abroad. You see how 
Italy is pouring her thousands of peo- 
ple into South America, and we are told 
by the Canadian authorities that the 
population of Canada this year will be 
increased by no less a number than 
400,000 people. We have had demands 
upon us for capital from the colonies 
and from other countries: £1,800,000,- 



000 from the colonies; £1,800,000,000 
from other countries; and our investors 
are getting in return no less a sum 
yearly than £150,000,000 to £180,- 
000,000. I think we are all agreed that 
we in this country occupy an excep- 
tional position. We are not large pro- 
ducers of food; we are not large pro- 
ducers of raw material; and yet we 
have to live. What is it we live upon? 
It is on our exports. Increase the cost 
of those exports and you injure the 
premier position of our country. Who 
are they that send all this capital 
abroad? Our investors. Are our in- 
vestors satisfied with the bargain which 
they have made? I believe they are 
satisfied that the resources thus placed 
in the hands of the borrowers have 
been fairly invested, that their princi- 
pal is safe, and that their income will 
be regularly paid. They do not even 
make a stipulation that a portion of 
their capital should be taken in commo- 
dities, because they believe it is best 
that those countries to which they en- 
trust it should be able to buy in the 
cheapest market, and they have no mis- 
givings, assuming our country is fairly 
dealt with, that the exportation of their 
capital will not benefit our industries 
at home. 

“Now, let us look at the other side 
of the question, and inquire if our bor- 
rowers are satisfied — that is, the people 
who take our capital? You have been 
told that our colonies borrow money 
here at a cheaper rate than other coun- 
tries borrow it; that is quite right, and 
with this advantage I should consider 
that our colonies are extremely well 
pleased. They not only get that advan- 
tage, as you have heard again tonight, 
but they get the advantage of having 
their securities listed as Trustee Secu- 
rities. Now this capital which goes to 
our colonies will not benefit them very 
much, unless they have, in consequence, 
an increase in their trade. WTiat has 
taken place in Canada? You have heard 
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from Sir Edgar Speyer that the year 
1904 was the year when our people 
ceased to spend their savings at home, 
and began to send them abroad again. 
Let us compare the trade of Canada in 
1904 with their trade in 1 910. In 1904 
their trade — that is to say, their imports 
and their exports, amounted to ninety- 
four and one-half millions sterling. 
What did they amount to in 1910? They 
amounted to 1 38 1 /-* millions, an increase 
of forty-four millions. I think we are 
quite right in assuming that Canada is 
perfectly satisfied with the assistance 
we have given her in lending her the 
large sums we have sent her. Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier said to us only yesterday, 
'We are quite satisfied with our lot; we 
are happy and prosperous.’ 

“Now, turning to another of our col- 
onies, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
what have they done with the capital 
which we have sent to them? In the 
year 1904, the year to which I have al- 
ready referred, they commenced with a 
trade the same as Canada — ninety-four 
and one-half millions. What have they 
done in the year 1910? They have in- 
creased that trade to 134 millions. The 
Commonwealth of Australia has in- 
creased her trade nearly forty millions 
as between the years 1904 and 1910. 
Therefore, I think our investors are sat- 
isfied — they are good judges — and I 
think the people to whom we have lent 
the money — our borrowers — are satis- 
fied. Are we satisfied in this country? 
Many of us are, but some are not. Are 
those who are not satisfied justified in 
their dissatisfaction? Let us see what 
has taken place in our own trade. Be- 
ginning with the year 1904 and com- 
paring it with 1910, 1909 and 1908, 
what do we find? We find that the 
total exports of our country during 
those three years show a total increase 
of nearly 282 millions. 

“Now look on the other side of the 
balance sheet. Take the imports and 
make the same comparison. What do 



we find? We find the increase to be 
242 millions. Put these two totals to- 
gether and what is the result? The re- 
sult shows an increase in the trade in 
this country of no less a sum than 524 
millions. 

“Sir Edgar Speyer has told us that 
during that period we have exported 
capital to the amount of 517 millions. 
Thus we have an export of capital of 
517 millions, and the result of this ex- 
portation of capital is shown in an in- 
crease of 524 millions in our trade. 
Therefore, I say there really is no jus- 
tification for the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed by some of our friends. Now, 
suppose this capital had been invested 
in our home industries? What more 
could they have done with it? It has 
been by the means of that capital that 
raw materials have been provided and 
brought home to keep our industries 
going. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I will not 
keep you any longer, but I think these 
figures corroborate in their entirety the 
statement made by Sir Edgar Speyer, 
to the effect that the export of British 
capital is one of the chief causes of the 
Empire's prosperity.” 

Speech of Sir Felix Schuster, Gov- 
ernor of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank. 

After expressing agreement with the 
main argument of Sir Edgar Speyer, 
and pointing out the operations of lend- 
ing to different countries, Sir Felix 
Schuster said: 

“In regard to the figures quoted this 
evening, I think that a certain amount 
of caution in accepting them is neces- 
sary. I know the admirable work that 
Mr. George Paish has done in this di- 
rection — (Hear, hear) — but I think that 
Mr. Paish himself would admit that the 
data for arriving at an absolutely ac- 
curate conclusion as to the figures of 
our annual income from foreign invest- 
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ments are not available, and that we 
have more or less to rely on estimates, 
indeed almost on guess-work. Person- 
ally, 1 do not think the amount of our 
income from foreign investments is so 
large as that named, £180,000,000 per 
annum. But on that matter a differ- 
ence of opinion is perhaps not very ma- 
terial, because in any case the amount 
must be very large indeed. 

“But one point has been omitted. 
So far no one has alluded to the fact 
that not only are we supreme in our 
shipping and in regard to our export 
trade, but that we are also supreme in 
our position as the International Bank- 
ers of the world, and that we owe this 
position entirely to our trade, and that 
the maintenance of that position is due 
in a great measure to the immense 
amounts of foreign investments which 
we hold. In times of monetary pres- 
sure, in times of difficulty, which are 
bound to arise in the history of any na- 
tion doing a large trade, all that we 
need to do is to hold our hands for a 
while in investing our money abroad. 
Through the operation on our Foreign 
Exchanges an inflow of gold will at 
once enable us to rectify the position. 
This is what has been called the tribute 
— I cannot say that I assent to the word 
‘tribute’ — the borrowers pay us. The 
interest which we derive from foreign 
investments is so large that directly we 
cease investing for a few months the 
remittance of the sums due to us will 
bring us gold from all quarters of the 
world, and this is one of the reasons 
why, in spite of the comparatively low 
reserves of gold with which our bank- 
ing system is worked in this country, 
we have been able even through times 
of difficulty to replenish the stocks of 
gold when there are any signs of dan- 
ger. All this is due to the amount of 
our foreign investments, and there can 



be no doubt whatever that they are of 
immense advantage not only to us as 
bankers, but especially of the greatest 
advantage to our working classes, for. 
as has been well pointed out, our food 
supplies are through their operation re- 
ceived in greater abundance and at 
lower prices than any other European 
nation is able to obtain them. Com- 
merce, after all, i^onlv a means to an 
end — the happiness of the people — and 
I think we may well be proud of our 
position of the greatest commercial na- 
tion of the world, and of the policy we 
have pursued, which not only makes 
our people happier, more contented, 
and better able to bear the burdens of 
life, but must also essentially contribute 
to amity between all nations.” 

The policy of Great Britain toward 
foreign investments cannot fail to be 
of vast interest here, for this country 
continues to be one of the very largest 
borrowers of British funds. It is im- 
portant to know that the eminent au- 
thorities we have quoted are so strongly 
in favor of a liberal course in regard to 
the exportation of capital. 



CONCENTRATION OF RESERVES 

w HILE proposals are being dis- 
cussed in this country for con- 
centrating the banking reserves in a 
single institution, a somewhat contrary 
tendency may be observed in current 
discussion of banking problems in 
Great Britain. Lately the English 
financial journals have been insisting 
that the joint-stock banks should re- 
port separately the amounts of cash 
actually on hand and held at the Bank 
of England, and also that these banks 
should keep a larger proportion of 
cash in their own vaults. Apparently, 
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while decentralization of banking re- 
serves has been carried too far in this 
country, the contrary policy of central- 
izing reserves has been too largely 
practiced in Great Britain. With the 
comparatively small number of banks 
in that country, however, the scattering 
of reserves can never take place to any- 
thing like the same extent as has oc- 
curred in the United States. Nor can 
it be supposed, even if the Reserve As- 
sociation should be formed, that there 
will be a concentration of banking re- 
serves here to anything like the same 
extent as has taken place in England. 



THE NEW PANAMA BONDS 

REAT success has attended the 
new issue of $50,000,000 three 
per cent. United States bonds, proceeds 
of which will be used in paying for 
construction work on the Panama 
Canal. 

The new bonds will not be available 
as a basis for the circulating notes of 
national banks. They are unique in 
this respect, all bonds of the United 
States issued since the establishment of 
the national banking system in 1 863 
having had the circulation privilege at- 
taching to them. While during the 
Civil War and for some years thereaf- 
ter this privilege was necessary, or at 
least desirable, to sustain the price of 
the bonds, the credit of the United 
States has long been such as to need no 
artificial stimulus. 

This Magazine has long urged that 
future bond issues of the Government 
should be deprived of the circulation 
privilege. A recommendation to this 
effect was also made by the Currency 
Commission appointed by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 



York, this part of the commission’s re- 
port having been prepared, we believe, 
by Mr. Charles A. Conant, the well- 
known financial authority. 

By taking away the circulation feat- 
ure from future bond issues the fur- 
ther inflation of the paper currency by 
the issue of national bank notes based 
on the Government debt will be 
stopped and the way paved for a scien- 
tific bank-note currency based on gold 
and commercial paper. 

We should like to believe that the 
action of the Government in this matter 
has been due to an enlightened policy 
with regard to the currency, and the 
recommendations of Secretary Mac- 
Veagh certainly warrant that belief. 
But perhaps necessity was really the 
impelling force. The national banks 
have not only become loaded up with 
two per cent, bonds, but the channels 
of circulation have become filled with 
the bond-secured notes. Had the new 
three per cents been endowed with the 
circulation privilege, the two per cents 
might have fallen below par, and it is 
doubtful if a larger volume of bank 
notes could be kept out under present 
conditions. 

The success of the new issue illus- 
trates afresh the great ability of the 
United States to borrow when its se- 
curities are put out on an attractive in- 
vestment basis. It is no longer neces- 
sary that the bonds should be available 
for securing bank circulation. Their 
own soundness as investments and a 
reasonable interest return are suffi- 
ciently attractive to investors. 

By depriving future bond issues of 
the circulation privilege, and by gradu- 
ally replacing the present outstanding 
bonds with others that do not have this 
privilege, we shall in time be in a posi- 
tion to adopt reforms in the bank-note 
currency already too long delayed. 
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AUSTRALIA'S GREATEST INDUSTRY 

THE SHEEP IN THE COMMONWEALTH 
By C. H. Chomley 



TN an account of Australian produc- 
tion, pride of place must be given 
to the pastoral industry and the sheep 
be placed at the head of the procession 
in the pageant of progress. In the be- 
ginning it was the sheep that enabled 
the early settlers to spread out from 
the coast to the conquest of the in- 
land wilderness, and to-dav the sheep- 
owner is still the pioneer as he drives 
his flocks further and further back to 



ment at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
charge of a Colonel Gordon. In 1797 
two ships were sent from Port Jackson 
(N. S. W.), then a convict settlement, 
to the Cape for supplies. Colonel Gor- 
don had died and his widow had come 
by some means into possession -of the 
flock, and sold the sheep .to the cap- 
tains of the two British ships, who sold 
some of them to Captain Macarthur. 
So from Royal studs originated the 




SIIEF.P STATION; WIMMFHA DISTRICT, VICTORIA 



make way for the farmer who claims 
the more accessible areas. 

The suitability of the soil and cli- 
mate for the production of the highest 
class wool was the main factor in the 
establishment of the pastoral industry, 
but the marvellous progress that has 
been made is largely due to the fact 
that the first sheep introduced into Aus- 
tralia for breeding purposes were of 
unrivalled excellence. 

Captain John Macarthur, who ob- 
tained a grant of land in New South 
Wales in 1793, may be said to have 
been the founder of the fine wool in- 
dustry of Australia. King George III 
had obtained from the King of Spain 
merino sheep for his stud farm, and 
Macarthur secured at a Royal sale some 
of these. The King of Spain had also 
presented some pure merino sheep from 
the Escurial flock to the Dutch Govern- 
ment, which were sent on to the settle- 



flocks of Australia, which now total in 
round figures 100,000,000 sheep. That 
the purity of strain has never been lost 
is evidenced by the fact that the fine 
wools of Australia are competed for by 
the buyers of every nation who require 
the highest grade product for their 
factories. 

This magnificent achievement con- 
summated within a century naturally 
suggests that in the conduct of the in- 
dustry nothing has been left to chance 
and that those in charge of it know, 
and attend to, their business, and that 
this is so anyone will admit who has 
first hand knowledge of the subject. 
The sheepowner in Australia, if his 
sheep number tens of thousands, is 
known as a “squatter,” and his holding 
is a sheep “run” or “station.” The 
land is largely held in leasehold from 
the Government, but in the more closely 
settled districts the “runs” have been 

li 
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turned into freehold. Some of these 
properties are of vast area; Sir Samuel 
McCaughey, the “Australian Wool 
King,” controls on the Darling River a 
territory of 3,250,000 acres and shears 
over 1 ,000,000 sheep. 

It is related that some years ago, 
when a commission from Victoria 
visited California, the members were 
banquetted bv the citizens of one of 



than 40,000 sheep is considered of no 
account, men with over 100,000 are 
numerous, those with over 200,000 are 
of course less numerous, but still there 
are many of them, and so it goes on till 
we reach the man who shears over a 
million.” There was silence for a mo- 
ment, and then one of the guests turned 
to the Californian. “Well! what have 
you to say, Mr. .” “Just nothing,” 



A FfOCK OF SHEEP AT WAl.LA WALK A STATION, X. S. W. 



the towns. It had been specially ar- 
ranged that a local sheepowner should 
be present to impress the visitors from 
Australia. The Commissioners had 
found during their travels that their 
American friends liked something to 
“figure on,” and the provision of stat- 
istics was put in the hands of Mr. 
Alfred Deakin, since Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth. The after dinner 
conversation having been brought round 
to the subject to give the Californian 
his chance, in reply to an inquiry as to 
the size of Australian flocks, Mr. Deak- 
in started quite casually somewhat as 
follows: “In Australia, a man with less 



was the loconic reply. Next day the 
commissioners were seen off by train, 
and arriving at their next destination 
were met by the local people. They 
were shown the telegram that had been 
sent to announce their time of arrival. 
It ran: “Look out for the champion 
liars of the Southern hemisphere.” 

But the tendency now-a-days is to- 
wards subdivision, government pur- 
chases for closer settlement purposes, 
and high prices ruling for land suita- 
ble for mixed farming have led to the 
dispersal of many famous flocks. Vic- 
toria, the most closely settled State, has 
1 3,000,000 sheep in 24,240 flocks. 
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Where, however, markets are not easily 
accessible, the squatter will continue 
to hold sway, and vast areas that until 
lately were considered of little account, 
as in the northwestern district of West 
Australia, and more particularly in the 
northern territory, are coming to be re- 
garded as providing immense possibili- 
ties for grazing purposes and will pro- 
vide new domains for the squatters and 
their flocks. 

Life on an Australian station has 
many interests and attractions. The 
homestead on a good property is gen- 
erally a well appointed residence, and 
adequate provision is made for the 
amenities. The owner, or “the Boss,” 
as he is universally termed, takes an 
active share in the day’s work and 
brings expert knowledge to bear as 
against the testing time, when his 
“clip” for the year will come under the 
inspection of the buyers of the world. 

Taking the year through, the first 
critical period is in the close of the 
Autumn, which is the combing season. 
If rain falls then, feed is assured for 
the winter, which is without rigor. In 
the past, great losses have been sus- 
tained through the sheepowners making 
no provision against periods of drought, 
but these haphazard methods are being 
abandoned. 

The first month of Spring, which 
brings the shearing season, is one of 
strenuous activity. It is the aim of 
every pastoralist to get his sheep shorn 
as expeditiously as possible, and gen- 
eralship is required to assure that no 
hitch occurs. The shearers arrive by 
horse or bicycle and go into the quarters 
provided for them near the shearing 
shed ; then they appoint their own cooks 
and proceed to set up a miniature re- 
public. 

On large stations the shearing is 
usually done with power driven ma- 
chines in place of the old hand shears. 
Probably no men work harder on the 
face of the earth than do Australian 
shearers. Last season seven machine 
shearers at the Gulpha Creeks station, 
New South Wales, made a remarkable 
record, shearing 1,424? crossbred ewes 
and lambs in eight hours. 



Once the shearing has started on a 
big station, every one works at high 
pressure. The musterers bring thou- 
sands of sheep each day in regular pro- 
cession to the shed, draft them into the 
catching pens alongside the shearing 
board, on which the shearers stand. 
The shearer catches a sheep; soon the 
fleece lies on the floor in one piece, and 
the shorn sheep is thrust through an 
opening into a pen outside. Another 
man picks up the fleece and with a 
deft movement flings it out intact on 
the sorting table. Here the skirting, 
the outside dirty inferior fringe is torn 
off and the fleece rolled up and hur- 
ried off to the classer, who rapidly de- 
cides on which one of, say, five grades 
it belongs to and throws it into the 
right bin. From the bins the wool press 
is being supplied and the bales are 
pressed and branded, ready to be carted 
or sent by river to the nearest railway 
station for the wool stores at the port 
of shipment. 

On a well managed station the sheep 
are of absolute uniformity, and the 
greatest care is exercised in keeping up 
the standard of the stud flock for the 
provision of rams. At the great annual 
sales of stud sheep, held at Sydney, 
rams are sold for hundreds of pounds 
and even thousands of pounds apiece. 
Last year a ram was sold for 1,000 
guineas, to go to the Transvaal. The 
station ewes also pass each year under 
the eyes of an expert, the inferior be- 
ing “culled” out and sold. 

The wool season for 1910 was one 
of the best on record, and prices were 
at a highly remunerative level. The 
American demand for the finest wool 
was exceedingly active. The American 
market is a factor of growing impor- 
tance to the wool growers of Australia, 
and the statistical position as regards 
local production and consumption en- 
courages the view that American manu- 
facturers will be compelled to come 
more and more to Australia for sup- 
plies, despite their tariff. 

Dalgety’s Wool Review for 1910 
gives the following table of comparison 
between the United States wool produc- 
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United States Increase United States Increase 



Year. Wool Clip. per cent. Population, per cent. 

1894 325 , 200,000 .. 67 , 600,000 

1909 328 , 110,749 1 87 , 200,000 29 



tion and population increase since 
1894- 

Statistics compiled by the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers of 
the United States show that wool was 



maintain the fabric of Australasian de- 
velopment is shown from the fact that 
for the year 1909-10 the exports of 
wool totalled 816,361,665 pounds, 
valued at <£.33,128,496; £680,416 worth 




SHORN FHEEP AT OOOMBARC.OON A STATION, N. 8. W. 



imported into Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, representing 95.5 of the 
total wool imports, to the amount of 
253,587,920 pounds in 1909- Of this 
total importation, 79,420,778 pounds 
came direct from Australasia. From 
the United Kingdom, 31,125,711 
pounds were imported, and as much of 
this is of Australasian origin, Austral- 
asia not only supplies a greater quan- 
tity than any other country, but also a 
considerable share of the whole. France 
and Germany are, however, still better 
customers. 

The magnitude of the wool industry 
and the extent to which it helps to 



was retained for local use. The in- 
crease for the year was 60,271,502 
pounds, of a money value of £7,177,- 
584. 

The export from Australia alone was 
632,645,841 pounds. The relative im- 
portance of the wool export is revealed 
when it is noted that of Australia's 
total export trade for 1909 of £111,- 
001,681, wool accounted for £25,483,- 
110 . 

This tremendous output is all the 
more remarkable in view of the fact 
that it is double that recorded for 
1903-4. when Australia was suffering 
from the dire effects of a series of un- 
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precedented. droughts. The recupera- 
tive capacity of the country and the re- 
sourcefulness and energy of the pas- 
toralists is evidenced by the fact that 
vrhereas in 1902 the sheep depastured 
in Australia totalled 53,668,347, in 
1910 the total reached was, in round 
figures, 100,000,000. As regards prices 
Australian wool leads the world, and 
commenting on 1909 prices, Dalgety’s 
Wool Review says: 

“In the Australian market many Vic- 
torian clips sold to over nineteen pence 
per pound for greasy merino fleece, and 
two reached twenty-one pence, and 
lambs to twenty-three and one-half 



Not only is the number of sheep in 
Australasia increasing, but also owing 
to scientific breeding and increased care 
the amount of wool carried by each 
sheep. The average weight of wool 
produced per sheep in 1909-10 was 
seven pounds four ounces, comparable 
with six pounds nine ounces in 1907-8. 
The average monetary return per head 
of sheep and lambs in the former year 
was five shillings and ten pence. In 
considering the average weight of wool 
produced per sheep it has to be remem- 
bered seventy-four per cent, of the pro- 
duction is the valuable merino wool and 
only twenty-six per cent, crossbred, 




WOOL TEAMS ON THE ROAD, NEW SOUTH WALES 



pence; crossbred eighteen and one-quar- 
ter and Lincoln twelve and one-quar- 
ter. New South Wales greasy merino 
made to eighteen pence and crossbred 
to eighteen and one-quarter. Queens- 
land greasy merino sold to seventeen 
and one-half pence, Tasmanian greasy 
merino fleece to eighteen and one-quar- 
ter.” This standard authority on the 
wool trade predicts the maintenance of 
high prices for many reasons, amongst 
which stands out the salient fact that 
there are “over 40,000,000 fewer sheep 
in the world to-day than there were 
fifteen years ago, and over 90,000,000 
more people using wool.” Whilst the 
number of sheep in other wool produc- 
ing countries is stationary or decreas- 
ing, large increase is to be noted in 
Australia, which seems destined to sup- 
ply to a greater and greater extent the 
growing demand of the world. 



that is to say, wool produced from a 
cross between a longwool sheep and the 
merino. The crossbred has come into 
existence for meat producing purposes. 

This brings us to another great 
branch of the pastoral industry — the 
production of mutton and lamb and 
beef for export purposes, a branch 
rapidly developed since the introduc- 
tion of the freezing process. The ex- 
port of frozen mutton and lamb from 
Australia in 1908 was of the value of 
<£1,219,107 and of beef £451,503. 
This trade is capable of enormous de- 
velopment, and Australia is undoubted- 
ly destined to supply in the future to 
an ever increasing extent the meat re- 
quirements of the old world. In the al- 
most unoccupied Northern Territory 
there are vast areas of splendid cattle 
country. The annual export of horses 
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from Australia is of the average value 
of about £ 240 , 000 . So all along the 
line in the pastoral industry we find 
progress, and never in the history of 
Australia has such prosperity prevailed 
as at the present time. That prosperity 
is coming to be shared by an ever in- 
creasing number of the people, for by 
process of legislative activity the vast 
aggregations of land are being broken 
up and smaller men are getting greater 
opportunities. The “squatter” with a 



territory is giving way to the men who 
combine sheep farming with wheat 
growing. The pioneers have done their 
work and have laid well and truly the 
foundations of the pastoral industry, 
and the great achievements of the past 
are likely to be eclipsed in the near 
future as the land of the continent is 
unlocked to meet the ever growing de- 
mand of those who wish to share in a 
pursuit which offers many attractions 
and a high measure of profit. 



SAVINGS BANKS 

Conducted by W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



MORTGAGE LOANS AND REALTY VALUES 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



A MORTGAGE has been termed “a 
^ ** conditional deed,” and to “mort- 
gage” real property is to “grant or 
make over” the same as security for the 
performance of some condition, usually 
the payment of money, with the stipu- 
lation that the conveyance is to become 
void upon the performance of the con- 
dition. In law, a mortgage is an estate 
in land created by conveyance coupled 
with a condition in the mortgage by the 
performance of which the principal 
deed is rendered void and the estate 
therein granted is defeated; or, in other 
words, a lien upon land or other prop- 
erty as security for the performance of 
some obligation, to become void on such 
performance. 

It is upon such pledge of security 
that the greater part of the funds of 
savings banks is loaned, especially in 
the case of mutual savings banks. The 
laws of all States permit such loans, 
and even encourage them; for while 
they are a slow asset, they are at the 
same time, if made with care and con- 
servatism, of the highest order of ex- 
cellence. According to the last report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
mortgage loans of the mutual savings 
banks of this country amounted to 



$ 1 , 526 , 977 , 451 . In the State of New 
York alone such loans aggregated over 
$ 805 , 000,000 on January 1, 1910, while 
in Massachusetts the total amounts to 
$ 370 , 251 , 000 . 

Realty Values the Basis of Mort- 
gage Loans. 

In order to make a mortgage loan 
with safety and conservatism, the only 
requirements are that the property shall 
be conservatively valued and the prop- 
erty watched; for having determined 
its value, the quality of the loan quick- 
ly manifests itself. But this is saying 
a great deal in a few words. What is 
the property worth ? And to determine 
this is to be a good real estate man, 
and good real estate men are made and 
not born. There are so many elements 
to consider in properly valuing real 
estate that it soon becomes a complex 
subject and worthy of life study. The 
idea that anyone who fails in other call- 
ings can take up this field and make a 
success is untrue; for while it is ad- 
mitted that a great many men have 
acted as if this w’ere true, they have 
found to their sorrow that real estate 
demands -as keen a mind as any other 
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profession, and like all other profes- 
sions, has something to teach even the 
oldest. 

In small places where the economic 
conditions are not subject to sudden 
changes, and where property values 
are relatively stable, it is not a difficult 
matter to determine the value of realty. 
In such places sales are infrequent; 
neighborhoods do not change their char- 
acter suddenly; transportation facili- 
ties are not in a state of constant de- 
velopment, and none of the conditions 
that surround property in large cities 
are present to influence values. In 
valuing farm property it becomes a 
matter of soil, crops, buildings, loca- 
tion, nearness to markets, etc. But 
even here, outside influences are at work 
to enhance or diminish the value of the 
property, and farm values are a study 
in themselves. The coming of a rail- 
road or other large industry will in- 
crease values; the closing of a large in- 
dustry will depress them. Even so 
small a matter as the advent of a five 
and ten cent store has been known to 
change the shopping center of a town 
of 25,000 inhabitants. In such places 
it is not difficult to watch the realty 
market and guide one’s self according- 
ly; but in large cities like New York, 
realty investments become a fine science, 
and must be viewed as such. 

The Appraiser. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
the savings bank is that it shall be a 
neighborhood affair; that is, each bank 
shall have its field to cultivate, and it is 
not only supposed to cultivate the field 
thoroughly in the way of reaching out 
for deposits, but at the same time it is 
supposed to favor local people in the 
matter of mortgage loans. To this end 
the trustees are presumed to know 
values in their neighborhood, and in 
making loans the bank often falls back 
upon this knowledge ; but in large cities, 
savings banks lose their neighborly 
aspect and cover such a wide field that 



to keep track of values merely by 
casual observation is impossible. It 
therefore becomes necessary to employ 
a man who is a real estate expert, and 
many banks have such an officer, either 
an official of the bank or one employed 
as occasion arises, whose business it is 
to value property. The law in a great 
many States requires that mortgage 
loans shall only be made after the 
premises have been examined by a com- 
mittee of trustees, usually three, upon 
whose valuation and report the loan is 
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made. But in cases w 7 here an appraiser 
is employed, the committee accept his 
valuation and act accordingly. And 
when loans aggregating millions are 
made upon the judgment of one man, 
his importance at once becomes mani- 
fest. This man must not only know 
how to value property, but must keep 
track in a scientific way of the changes 
in ownership, prices paid, leases, rent- 
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als, sales in the neighborhood, assessed 
valuation, etc. 

Real Estate Has No “Market." 

Strictly speaking, there is no “mar- 
ket” for real estate, in the sense in 
which the term market is used in con- 
nection with stocks and bonds; for only 
in very large cities is it possible to sell 
a property quickly. Each property 
stands by itself as a unit; while the 
bond or stock is one of series of like 
issues and the value of one affects the 
value of others, and it is readily to be 
seen that except in rows of “flats” or 
two-family houses, no two arc alike, 
and even these are generally altered for 
the sake of pleasing the varied tastes 
of prospective buyers. Therefore the 
value of real estate must rest upon two 
factors: opinion and capitalized rent- 
als. The term opinion includes the 
judgment of the appraiser as to its 
condition, desirability, adaptability, 
cost to reproduce, possibilities of in- 
crease or decrease in value, etc. The 
term capitalized rent means what the 
property will show as an investment . 
Some men are of opinion that the latter 
should govern to a large extent, while 
others hold that rental income is but an 
indicator of value and not a sure guide. 

In order to express an opinion as to 
the value of property, the appraiser 
must have accurate knowledge of past 
sales, rental values in the neighbor- 
hood, cost of construction, etc. Fre- 
quently the consideration is nominal, 
for obvious reasons, and the appraiser 
must fall back upon other resources 
than public records for his basis of 
value. There are many properties in 
New York where the land value is 
greater than the value of the building 
with the land as it stands — meaning to 
say, the value of the building has 
passed into the land and it will become 
profitable to tear down the building in 
order to have the plot vacant again for 
building purposes. The modern and 
well-preserved twelve-story building at 
Nassau and Wall Streets, New York, 
was recently torn down to make way 
for one twice as high and twice as 



costly. Knowledge of the conditions 
which bring such changes about is es- 
sential in passing upon the value of 
property subject to such influences. 

Sales. 

The value of anything which can be 
reproduced idefinitely can never long 
exceed the cost of reproduction The 
value of land, however, is a monopoly 
or scarcity value; it depends upon the 
supply and demand; the supply can- 
not be increased and the demand is a 
changing factor. 

In considering the value of a manu- 
factured article, we know for a cer- 
tainty that it can be reproduced at some 
price, except in the case of old paint- 
ings and antiques, which, of course, are 
limited in their supply; but in valuing 
land one is confined to an inquiry as to 
what other people think it is worth and 
what they are willing to pay for it 
Each particular sale is merely an evi- 
dence of what the buyer thinks the land 
is worth. He may have some good rea- 
son for paying a particular price, and 
this, of course, must be known in order 
to correctly judge whether his opinion 
is true or not. A man who is pressed 
for money and sells under necessity 
lias, no doubt, measured the price of 
his property by his necessity; on the 
other hand, if he needs a particular site 
for a particular purpose, as, for in- 
stance, to enlarge his business, he may 
not only be willing to pay a larger 
price than would ordinarily be ob- 
tained, but his very need is taken ad- 
vantage of by the owner to compel him 
to pay such a price. 

Therefore, to determine the value of 
land correctly, it is quite necessary to 
secure an opinion of a large number of 
people who would in a sense form a 
market for such a parcel; and this can 
only be done by a public sale, and such 
sales are the only true indicators in the 
large cities. 

The selling price of property ordi- 
narily reflects the rental value, bu* this 
may be altered by the prospect of high- 
er rent as the community builds up and 
the demand increases. Values do not 
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always depend upon rentals, or rentals 
upon values; for some high-priced 
property brings an inadequate return, 
and some cheap property excessive re- 
turns, depending upon the amount of 
business that can be done in that par- 
ticular location, irrespective of the con- 
dition of the building. A high class 
building does not rent to the same ad- 
vantage as a cheap tenement; for while 
a tenement may bring in ten to fifteen 
per cent, gross, or from six to ten per 
cant, net, good authority has it that 
some of the best modern office build- 
ings rarely return over three per cent. 



Vacant land usually has no rental value 
and is not accepted as mortgage se- 
curity by any mortgage company in 
Europe or by conservative companies in 
this country. 

In many cases, however, the rent is 
a fair indication of values, for allowing 
four to five per cent, for running ex- 
penses, a building such as a two or 
three family house must earn enough to 
give the owner a fair return for hi* in- 
vestment, say five per cent., and by 
such a rule we may capitalize rents in 
this manner; taking, first, the fair rent- 
al income for the property, which can 
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be judged with considerable accuracy 
by the prevailing rents, we find that 
one floor will rent for fifteen dollars, 
another for fourteen dollars, and the 
third for twelve dollars, or forty-one 
dollars, making $492 as the total in- 
come from rents per year; on a basis of 
ten per cent, this would make the prop- 
erty worth approximately $5,000, which 
in a large number of instances would 
not be an excessive price. 

This is not to say, however, that all 
property does or can earn such a pro- 
portion ; for in country districts and 
small cities it is no unusual thing to 
find property renting for a mere pit- 
tance alongside of city values. The 
land is cheap and carrying charges 
low and the greater part of the rent is 
net, and we might well capitalize rents 
upon a six per cent, basis. A mis- 
placed building will, of course, be a bad 
renter. The structure must be adapted 
to the land and to the surrounding con- 
ditions; thus if an expensive building 
is put upon a cheap lot, it will prove 
disastrous, as also might a cheap build- 
ing upon an expensive lot ; the two 
must be well balanced, otherwise the 
investment becomes destroyed. Prop- 
erty that is well built carries less re- 
pairing charges than that which is 
flimsily constructed, and the owner of 
a fireproof and modern building might 
well capitalize it on a five per cent, 
basis, knowing that this five per cent, 
would be four-fifths net, while a 
flimsily constructed tenement, needing 
constant repair, must necessarily be 
capitalized higher, if it is to show any 
returns at all. 

The Margin of Safety. 

The margin of safety in mortgage 
loans depends largely upon the needs of 
the borrower, “aided and abetted” by 
the willingness of the lender. Many 
mortgage loans carry “the limit,” and 
in many cases the limit is stretched by 
over-valuation. In speculative ventures 
the limit is generally asked for, and 
some lenders, including savings banks, 
have seemed to work upon the theory 
that becase the legal limit is, say, sixty 



per cent., this should be granted in as 
many cases as possible. On the con- 
trary, in making small loans on homes, 
the opposite is true, since the lender 
instead of trying to devise ways and 
means by which he may increase the 
loan, generally endeavors to keep it at 
its minimum to save the interest charge. 
The tendency to mortgage everything 
is forcibly seen in the city, where op- 
portunities are on every hand for using 
money to such good purpose that it be- 
comes profitable to mortgage one prop- 
erty in order to buy another. Second 
mortgages usually carry a bonus and 
high interest rates, and while in some 
instances are risky, they have been the 
basis of small fortunes. 

Practice in Europe. 

It is interesting for purposes of com- 
parison to examine the requirements of 
margin which are met with in Europe, 
in different countries, and on different 
classes of loans. The Russian govern- 
ment loans seventy-five per cent, of the 
value to its peasants in Russia and 
ninety per cent, in Poland. The usual 
limit is sixty per cent. The Hamburg 
Association, founded in 1872, could loan 
seventy-five per cent. In Germany, gen- 
erally, the limit is sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent, of the value, though 
the Prussian Central Boden Credit, one 
of the largest of their mortgage com- 
panies, is limited to fifty per cent, of 
the value of buildings and sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent, of the value of 
land, while on vineyards and forests 
the limit is thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. The Deutsche Grandschuld- 
banke of Berlin is limited on farm 
loans to sixty per cent., and the Bava- 
rian Mortgage Company of Munich to 
fifty per cent. Other German compa- 
nies are restricted to fifty per cent, of 
the value of the property, or to sixty 
per cent, of the land value, and fifty 
per cent, of the value of the buildings. 
There is quite generally a tendency in 
Germany and Scandinavia to distinguish 
between the land value and the value of 
the buildings. This is, no doubt, largely 
due to the fact that their loans are com- 
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monly for a long period of years, the 
terms of fifty and seventy-five years 
being by no means unusual there, and 
the depreciation of buildings from age 
during the life of the loan being very 
considerable. 

Turning to other countries, the 
Credit Foncier of France is limited to 
fifty per cent., except on forests and 
vineyards, where the limit is thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. In Italy, 
the limit for mortgage companies, orig- 
inally placed at fifty per cent., was 
raised in 1881 to sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent., though the loans of 
associations are still kept under fifty 
per cent. In Russia, the St. Peters- 
burg Credit Association is limited to 
fifty per cent., and the same is true of 
the associations in Belgium, though the 
mortgage companies there loan up to 
sixtv-six and two-thirds per cent. The 
largest mortgage company in Austria 
is limited to fifty per cent. In Den- 
mark, the companies are limited to 
sixty per cent, on land and fifty per 
cent, on buildings, while the associa- 
tions are limited to fifty per cent, on 
land and forty per cent, on buildings. 
In Norway, the limit is sixty per cent, 
on all farm loans and loans in Christ- 
iania and Bergen, while it is forty per 
cent, to fifty per cent, in other towns. 
In Sweden, the limit is generally fifty 
per cent., though the Stockholm Mort- 
gage Company has been raised to sixty 
per cent. In Argentine and Mexico the 
limit is also fifty per cent. The limita- 
tion in Germany is sometimes expressed 
in terms of rentals, the German Mort- 
gage Bank of Berlin, for instance, be- 
ing limited to ten times the official as- 
sessed income in cities, and twenty-five 
times the assessed income on estates, 
and the South German Mortgage Com- 
pany to twenty times the net income. 

To summarize the result of an exam- 
ination of the margins required in dif- 
ferent countries, it may be stated that 
the limitation on loans varies from 
twenty-five per cent, to seventy-five 
per cent, of the value of the security, 
and that with few exceptions the limi- 



tation varies between thirty-three and 
one-third per cent, and sixty-six and 
two-thirds per cent, of the value.* 

Cost. 

In arriving at the cost of a building, 
there is no absolutely accurate method. 
Some appraisers employ the foot-front 
rule, while others use the cubic-foot 
rule. The cost of various classes of 
buildings has been ascertained with 
enough accuracy to make the following 
rules a fair guide in the appraisal of 
the value of a new building :f 

Brick tenements, old buildings, 8 to 
12 cents per cubic foot; new law tene- 
ments, non-fireproof, 15 to 25 cents per 
cubic foot; high class apartments, fire- 
proof, 25 to 45 cents per cubic foot; 
store and loft buildings, non-fireproof, 
12 cents per cubic foot; new law mer- 
cantile buildings, fireproof, 25 to 35 
cents per cubic foot; office buildings, 
fireproof, 35 to 60 cents per cubic foot. 

There will be variations, of course, 
depending upon the character of the 
work, the decorations, plumbing, trim, 
etc., but these figures give an approxi- 
mate value of the building. The cost 
of maintenance depends upon the char- 
acter of the building. A two-farailv 
dwelling costs but little outside of taxes 
and insurance, while an office building 
or elevator apartment has the added ex- 
pense of elevator service, attendants, 
heat, light, etc. A poorly built build- 
ing costs much more to maintain than 
a well constructed one, since it is con- 
stantly running down and in need of 
repairs. The plumbing goes wrong, 
ceilings fall, tenement house violations 
are filed against it, and all these add to 
the cost of the up-keep. 

Income. 

The income from any property de- 
pends upon its desirability and adapta- 
bility to the purposes for which it has 



* Practical Real Estate Methods, Page 195. 
fFigures supplied by Mr. John J. Pulleyn, 
Comptroller, Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York, a recognized authority on 
mortgage loans. 
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been constructed. If a loft, there must 
be taken into consideration light and 
air, location in respect to the particu- 
lar trade for which it is intended, near- 
ness to shipping facilities, etc. If an 
apartment or flat, the class of tenants 
to be attracted, the neighborhood, nuis- 
ances and transportation facilities. A 



well built and well arranged apartment 
will command a better class of tenants 
and stand higher rents than one that 
is merely speculative. If light, air and 
arrangement are satisfactory, and the 
quality is maintained, the original rent 
may be steadily adhered to, and where 
the market is not over crowded, the 
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question of vacancies will not be seri- 
ous; but as a general proposition, cap- 
italized rents is a fair basis of value, 
and when proper deductions are made 
for vacancies this method affords a 
good test of values, — unless the rents 
are inflated and fictitious, — as is often 
the case in speculative buildings. 

Safeguards. 

It remains to suggest how the various 
elements of risk may be guarded 
against. First of all there should be 
an ample margin to allow for contin- 
gencies, and to this end it is essential 
that the appraisal be made with good 
judgment. There is no doubt but that 
many loans made by savings banks car- 
ry “all the traffic will bear” and some- 
times more. And especially is this true 
in cases where the savings bank is com- 
mercialized. Errors of judgment there 
will be as long as men are human and 
cannot look far into the future; but no 
changes in realty are so sudden that 
they may not be guarded against. The 
New York Times of March 25 con- 
tained a news item from Massachusetts, 
stating that the Bank Commissioner 
of that State had filed a complaint 
against five members of the Finance 
Committee of the Greenfield Savings 
Bank for alleged violation of the sav- 
ing bank law of the State, in making 
excessive loans. In a short time the 
sum of $288,000 had been charged off 
for losses from this cause. One loan 
of $153,000 was made on a hotel prop- 
erty that brought only $35,000 on sale. 
The bill charges that the committee not 
only made loans in excess of the legal 
ratio (sixty per cent.), but in some 
cases loaned more than the total value 
of the property . 

Another danger arises from depreci- 
ation in value, due to causes that may 
be termed economic. Of this character 
are those resulting from the changes 
in neighborhoods, mentioned above. 
Against this there can be but one check, 
and that is frequent re-valuation and 
careful watch of the realty movements, 
These movements are not usually of 
sudden occurrence and can be guarded 



against. Changes in assessed valuation 
often indicate which way the wind is 
blowing, and while not a true index of 
values, often afford a starting point for 
such work. 

In New York it is the policy of the 
tax bureau to tax full value, and while 
this may in certain cases prove other- 
wise, yet the aim is to assess each par- 
cel at its fair market value. 

Realty Movements. 

One point to be watched and care- 
fully guarded against in making mort- 
gage loans is the loss in values through 
changes in the internal structure of a 
city. This is due to many causes, such 
as the building of bridges, abandon- 
ment of ferries, changes m transporta- 
tion lines, the crowding out of resi- 
dences by business and manufacturing 
establishments, etc. The first cause is 
noticeably true in New York and 
Brooklyn. The building of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, which ultimately 
caused the ferries to be temporarily 
abandoned, turned the tide of travel 
over the bridge and left the lower end 
of Broadway more or less deserted. The 
building of the Queensborough Bridge 
has altered the whole aspect of Long 
Island City and also the region imme- 
diately surrounding the bridge terminal 
in New York. Such changes either im- 
prove or damage the property in the 
neighborhood, and must be carefully 
watched. The building of subways also 
has a marked effect upon property, 
usually for the better. 

There is always going on in large 
cities a movement of the best stores in 
the direction of the residential districts. 
This is due to the fact that storekeepers 
find it advisable to be as near as pos- 
sible to their customers; thus the old 
shopping center of New York at Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-third street has 
moved up to Fifth avenue and Thirty- 
fourth street. Such movements leave 
sort of a vacuum behind, which is filled 
up by cheaper stores, wholesale houses, 
etc. And unless the growth of the city 
is rapid enough to make wholesale 
property worth as much as the retail 
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property formerly was, there is quite 
likely to be a drop in values. 

Property used for wholesale pur- 
poses is quite apt to locate between the 
shopping districts and the terminals 
and wharves, so -is to be able to handle 
goods cheaply and yet be in a location 
convenient for its customers. Where 
the transportation is largely by water 
such business is apt to center around the 
waterfront, and when the railroad 
comes in with competition and takes 
the prestige away from the water route, 
changes are likely to follow in values in 
dock properties. 

In the case of residence property, 
social reasons enter in largely to deter- 
mine values, which are usually high. 
As the transportation systems are im- 
proved, such property moves away from 
business centers to more quiet neigh- 
borhoods. Such property is seriously 
affected by nuisances of any kind, and 
such should be carefully watched. Of 
such a character would be stables, hos- 
pitals, armories (making a “dead” 
block), properties rented to negroes, 
Italians, etc. 

Warnings. 

One of the first signs of danger in 
real estate loans is tardy payment of 
interest and taxes. This indicates that 
the borrower is sailing close to the wind 
and his mortgage instead of being a 
help to him has proved a dragweight. 
There are two safeguards against this: 
First to insist upon prompt payment of 
the interest and taxes. This can be 
done. But if the borrower is given to 
understand that “any old time will do,” 
he is apt to take any old time to do it. 
In a certain savings bank where 
promptness was not the rule, this habit 
became chronic. Notices were never 



sent out in advance. When the inter- 
est was thirty days overdue, notice was 
mailed requesting prompt payment. 
This brought some into the fold. A 
month or two later another notice went 
out. Little or no response. Again a 
notice a month later. No response. 
Then a personal visit by one of the 
clerks. Result: Promises, ardent, and 
excuses, plausible, but no adequate re- 
sults. By this time the interest was six 
months overdue and the time to report 
to the Department of Banking was at 
hand. The upshot of the whole matter 
was that one of the officers usually ad- 
vanced the interest himself and took 
his chances. Even a letter from the 
bank’s attorney in many cases elicited 
but little response, for the borrower 
had been educated to the point of know- 
ing the bank did not “mean business,” 
and treated the whole affair somewhat 
as a joke. It would have been a kind- 
ness to many of the mortgagors to have 
been rigid in requiring promptness, — 
not being harsh or unkind, but simply 
as a business proposition, insisting upon 
due diligence in the payment of that 
which was justly its due. 

Another safeguard which is coming 
to be given serious attention in the 
making of real estate mortgages is the 
part payment or amortization plan. By 
this method a monthly payment is made 
which includes both interest and prin- 
cipal, and in the course of time the loan 
is discharged. The advantage of this 
method is that the payments are small 
and can be watched closely and kept up 
to date; and inasmuch as the principal 
is constantly being reduced, the mar- 
gin at the beginning may be increased, 
making home owning much easier for 
the poor man. 

(To be continued,) 
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DEMAND LOANS 

By William M. Rosendale, Assistant Cashier of the Market & Fulton 
National Bank, New York 



TT is impossible to express a hard 
A and fast rule governing securities 
pledged for loans, for the reason that 
the nature of the loan is dependent 
upon the contract between the bor- 
rower and the lender. As a general 
rule, twenty per cent, margin is re- 
quired to be kept good. In some cases 
even greater margins are required. 
Where high grade bonds form the se- 
curity a much smaller margin is re- 
quired. During the panic days of 1907, 
forty per cent, margin was in certain 
cases demanded by the banks on loans. 
Some lenders insist on all dividend 
paying railroads, others are willing to 
lend on various mixtures of railroads 
and industrials, and this is the general 
rule. The ordinary Wall Street loan 
is secured by about sixty per cent, rail- 
roads and forty per cent, industrials, 
sometimes half and half, sometimes all 
industrials. Generally in the case of a 
preponderance of industrials a slight 
advance over the current rate of inter- 
est is asked. 

The Stock Exchange ticker informs 
all investors or intending investors 
daily as to the prices at which they can 
buy or sell securities on the active list 
of the exchange. Margins on loans are 
less liable to be quickly wiped out or 
impaired when secured by a line of 
mixed collateral than secured by one 
security, even if it be of a particular 
merit. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
no set rules governing loans. The pay- 
ment of call loans may be demanded 
up to one o’clock, and custom requires 
that they shall be paid by two o’clock. 
The law, however, gives them until 
three o’clock. The time up to which 
renewals may be made on call loans is 
one o’clock. The renewal rate on call 
loans is made in accordance with the 



supply and demand on the floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange any time 
before one o’clock. After the Stock 
Exchange rate has been communicated 
to the various offices, renewals of the 
entire list are made on that basis be- 
tween lender and the borrower direct. 
The rate of money after one o’clock 
frequently differs from the renewal 
rate. 

About eighty per cent, of the stock 
pledged by brokers are securities pur- 
chased by them for their customers, and 
is stock that the customers have or- 
dered to be carried on margin. 

While occasionally a loan is made on 
a note backed only by the maker’s 
credit, most loans are secured by some 
evidence of actual property, such as 
bonds, stocks, bills of lading or ware- 
house receipts. With these securities a 
promissory note is given. This note 
has a pledge of collateral scheduled 
therein so worded that whenever the 
bank deems it proper it may call for 
additional security. 

A margin must be maintained and in 
default the note provides that the loan 
becomes immediately due and the se- 
curities therein pledged may be sold 
without notice at public or private sale 
to pay the loan or any other indebted- 
ness due by the maker. 

Under the law of New York State a 
bank would have the right to apply the 
proceeds of the collateral in satisfac- 
tion of the general indebtedness of the 
maker of such a note. Cases have oc- 
curred where the statement (any other 
indebtedness) was not in the note and 
attempts to apply unused portions of 
the proceeds to other indebtedness have 
not been successful. 

Where personal property is specific- 
ally assigned as collateral or pledged 
for a particular debt or loan, it cannot 
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be held arbitrarily for any other debt 
or advances. 

In the case of Duncan vs. Brennan 
(83 N. Y. 487), Duncan, Sherman & 
Co., bankers, loaned to Boyd & Hob- 
son $10,000.00 on pledge of certain 
warehouse receipts for whiskey, and 
subsequently the loan was paid, and the 
sheriff of New York County attempted 
to levy on the whiskey under an execu- 
tion upon a judgment against Boyd & 
Hobson. The bankers claimed that 
Boyd & Hobson were indebted to them 
for specific advances and claimed the 
right to hold the warehouse receipts as 
security for Boyd & Hobson’s indebt- 
edness to them. The Court of Appeals 
held : — Personal property specifically 
pledged for a particular loan cannot in 
the absence of a special agreement be 
held by the pledgee for any other ad- 
vances. The general lien which bank- 
ers hold upon securities deposited with 
them to secure the payment of a spe- 
cific account cannot be applied to the 
payment of other claims. 

In speaking on this very subject, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
Reynes vs. Dumont (130 U. S. 354), 
holds: — A banker’s lien rests upon the 
presumption of credit extended in faith 
of securities in possession or expect- 
ancy, and does not arise in reference to 
securities in possession of a bank un- 
der circumstances, or where there is a 
particular mode of dealing inconsistent 
with such lien. 

The Court of Appeals of New York 
State, in Wyckoff vs. Anthony (90 
N. Y. 442), hold: “ Where securities are 
pledged to a banker or broker for the 
payment of a particular loan or debt, 
he has no lien upon the securities for a 
general balance, or for the payment of 
other claims." 

Temporary injunctions were issued in 
October, 1907, to prevent the sale of 
collateral which would result in a sac- 
rifice of securities owing to panicky 
conditions, the injunctions were dis- 
missed and not made permanent, the 
court holding that the form of note 
already described give them right to 
sell. 

Certificates of stock received as se- 



curity should be dated, signed, sealed 
and duly attested by the Registrar. 
Powers of Attorney upon the back of 
certificates should be carefully filled in, 
leaving the name of attorney and of 
the party to whom the transfer shall be 
made in blank. 

The signature to the power must cor- 
respond with the signature upon the 
face of the certificate and should be 
witnessed. Bonds offered as collateral 
should be closely scanned to note if 
registered. If so, a power of attorney 
must accompany. Signature, date, 
seal and next maturing coupon must 
all be in place. When a portion of 
the securities is withdrawn, care should 
be exercised that a payment is made 
proportionate to the value of the with- 
drawn securities and in case of sub- 
stitution that the value of the security 
be not lessened. 

Sometimes a dishonest broker will 
put up securities that he has no claim 
on, but if to all general appearances 
the securities are properly assigned, 
the loaning bank has good title to them. 

In the case of William W. Tracy & 
Company, bankrupts, United States 
District Court, Southern District of 
New York, Judge Holt: The National 
City Bank received for collection a 
draft, to which was attached Certifi- 
cates of Stock, and its messenger took 
the same to the office of Tracy & Com- 
pany, where he presented the draft 
for payment, and left it with them for 
examination. It being the custom of 
National City Bank to leave drafts and 
the stock attached so that the banker 
could look into the transaction and be- 
fore three o’clock the custom required 
the banker to send a certified check for 
the amount of the draft to the National 
City Bank. Tracy & Company, instead 
of following out the custom, as soon as 
the messeger left, took the certificates 
of stock from the draft and pledged 
them with the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada as security, and after three o’clock 
sent to the National City Bank an un- 
certified check. 

The next morning the National City 
Bank demanded a certified check or the 
return of the draft with the stock at- 
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tached. The National City Bank then 
brought proceedings to recover their 
stock, on the ground that inasmuch as 
the draft was not paid, title to the stock 
had not passed to Tracy & Company, 
and, therefore, the stock was illegally 
pledged with the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada and the National City Bank was 
entitled to the return of the stock. The 
Court held that when the National City 
Bank’s messenger left the stock and 
draft with Tracy & Company, in ac- 
cordance with the custom that prevailed, 
title to the stock did not pass to Tracy 
& Company, and that Tracy & Com- 
pany had no right to pledge the stock 
with the Royal Bank of Canada, but 
inasmuch as the stock was all properly 
endorsed and the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada was an innocent party who had 
parted with value on the strength of 
the certificates of stock, the Royal 
Bank of Canada has the right to dis- 
pose of the stock to pay their loan. 

(Although the broker has no right to 
pledge the stock, and in pledging it is 
guilty of larceny, nevertheless, by rea- 
son of the circumstances that the stock 
was duly endorsed with a transfer in 
blank, executed by the real owner, the 
real owner exposes himself to the risk 
of losing his stock if the person to 
whom it was pledged in good faith for 
a valuable consideration found it neces- 
sary to sell it in order to secure pay- 
ment of his advances.) 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in J. A. McIntyre & Com- 
pany bankruptcy matter decided the 
same principle of law, although the 
facts were different. 

In the matter of McIntyre & Com- 
pany, bankrupts. United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Judges Lacombe, 
Ward and Noyes: — One Pippey left a 
certificate of eighteen shares of Pull- 
man Co. common stock duly endorsed 
with McIntyre & Co. as security for 
transactions thereafter to be had be- 
tween them, but no authority to re- 
pledge the stock being given to Mc- 
Intyre & Co. Thereafter transactions 
were had; some stock was bought and 
sold, and on April 9 all pending trans- 
actions were closed out and the firm 



owed to Pippey about $500.00 and had 
his Pullman Co. stock. Thereafter Mc- 
Intyre & Co. pledged Pippey ’s Pullman 
stock with the Metropolitan Trust Co. 
as a substitute collateral security for a 
loan of $200,000.00. The Trust Com- 
pany liquidated its claim of $200,- 
000.00 by selling securities, but re- 
tained the eighteen shares of Pullman 
Co., which was subsequently returned 
by the Trust Company to the Receiver 
in Bankruptcy of McIntyre & Co. 
Thereupon Pippey made a motion to 
compel the return by the Receiver in 
Bankruptcy of the eighteen shares of 
Pullman Co. 

The Court said the stock was de- 
posited with McIntyre & Co. merely as 
security to protect them against any 
loss from transactions on the market 
for Pippey 's account. The firm had no 
right to pledge them for any of its own 
debts. When it did pledge them to the 
Trust Company the day before its fail- 
ure, the firm had no transaction pend- 
ing and was itself indebted to Pippey. 
This was a larceny of his stock; no one 
disputes that proposition. By reason 
of the circumstances that when he left 
the certificate with the brokers, it was 
duly endorsed with a transfer in blank 
executed by himself, he exposed him- 
self to risk of losing his stock if the 
person to whom it was pledged, in good 
faith for a valuable consideration, 
found it necessary to sell it in order to 
secure payment of his advances. That 
would be solely because Pippey would 
be estopped from asserting his title 
against the person who had parted with 
value on the faith of the transfer he 
had signed. But the pledgee has not 
found it necessary to sell the Pullman 
stock; it has repaid itself from other 
items of the pledged property; it no 
longer has any lien on such property; 
it can no longer avail of any doctrine 
of estoppel; Pippey’s title to his stock 
is absolute, he is entitled to the certifi- 
cate which represents that title. The 
trustees in the language of the United 
States Supreme Court “have no better 
right in it than the bankrupt.” 

A large number of our banks make 
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loans for correspondents, using same 
care as with their own loans. 

Where one bank acts as an agent for 
another in loaning funds it is only re- 
quired to use the ordinary care which 
is customary in the transaction of busi- 
ness of that nature, that is, the bank is 
not a guarantor. 

A bank receiving money for invest- 
ment even without compensation is re- 
sponsible for any loss or injuries re- 
sulting from want or exercise of ordi- 
nary skill or knowledge. 

The omission of a bank upon accept- 
ing shares of stock as collateral secur- 
ity to present them for verification 
where there is nothing upon their face 
calculating to raise suspicion is not suf- 
ficient to charge the bank with negli- 
gence. 

If the number of shares represented 
by the certificates accepted as collateral 
has been raised by a forgery so skill- 
fully and deftly executed that no ordi- 
nary skill exercised upon a reasonable 
examination would have disclosed the 
fraud or raised suspicion, the bank is 
not liable. 

In the case of the Clinton National 
Bank, of Connecticut, against the Na- 
tional Park Bank, of New York (37 
App. Div. 601), the New York corre- 
spondent of a Connecticut banking cor- 
poration which received from the latter 
the following letter: “Please receive of 
Messrs. Quigley & Tuttle their demand 
note for $5,000.00 payable to our or- 
der at the National Park Bank, rate 
seven per cent., with $7,000.00 City of 
Davenport, Iowa, six per cent, street 
improvement bonds as collateral, and 
hand them the enclosed draft on you 
for $5,000.00,“ is only bound to give 
the bonds when deposited such an ex- 
amination as is customary among bank- 
ers engaged in the same transactions 
under the same circumstances. 

The fact that the clerk who received 
the bonds, which subsequently proved 
to be spurious, only looked at the backs 
of them to see that they aggregated the 
amount mentioned in the letter of in- 
struction, but did not open them, and 
that, had he done so, it would have 
been apparent that the coupons and the 



bonds were printed on separate sheets 
of paper of slightly different shades 
and were not sealed, does not show 
negligence as will render the corre- 
spondent liable to its principal, where 
it appears that the business of loaning 
money upon municipal bonds is trans- 
acted very largely upon confidence in 
the character of the persons with whom 
such dealings are had; that the almost 
invariable custom of bankers in receiv- 
ing such collateral is to examine the 
outside of the security to see whether 
it purports to be of the amount called 
for, whether the going coupon is at- 
tached to the bond, and if the bond 
purports to be registered, whether it 
bears the certificate of registration; and 
where it further appears that it would 
be impracticable, in view of the number 
of such transactions, to give the se- 
curities anything more than such a 
cursory examination. 

It is immaterial whether the corre- 
spondent acted gratuitously in receiv- 
ing the bonds for its principal. 

Bills of lading and warehouse re- 
ceipts should be properly assigned to 
the bank. The following interesting 
case on forged bills of lading has been 
recently decided: 

Springs vs. Hanover National Bank. 
Knight, Yancey & Co. drew a draft for 
$39,000.00 on Springs & Co., to which 
was attached bills of lading for cotton, 
but no reference was made in the draft 
to the bills of lading. Knight, Yancey 
& Co. had the drafts, with the bills of 
lading attached, discounted by the 
First National Bank of Decatur, Ala- 
bama, which bank forwarded the drafts 
with the bills of lading attached to the 
Hanover National Bank of New York 
for collection, w ? ho presented the draft 
to Springs & Co. who paid it, and the 
Hanover Bank remitted the proceeds to 
the First National Bank of Decatur. 
Shortly thereafter, Springs & Co. dis- 
covered that the bills of lading were 
forgeries and demanded of the Han- 
over National Bank their $39,000.00, 
and it not being paid, brought suit, 
claiming that they paid the $39,000.00 
to the Hanover National Bank under a 
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mistake of fact, and were therefore en- 
titled to recover it back. The Court 
held that the plaintiff was not entitled 
to recover, because the First National 
Bank of Decatur were bona fide hold- 
ers for value, and the Hanover Nation- 
al Bank acted merely as the agent of 
the Decatur Bank. That neither the 
Decatur Bank nor the Hanover Bank 
knew that the bills of lading w f ere 



forged. They did not guarantee the 
validity of the collateral. 

If the draft had mentioned the bill 
of lading and had been drawn against 
it, the decision of the Court in all prob- 
ability would have been for the plaint- 
iff, because in that case the acceptance 
of the draft would not have been abso- 
lute, but would have been against the 
bill of lading. 



TRUST COMPANIES 

Conducted by Clay Herrick 



IN THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 



¥7 ASILY the most significant event 
in the history of trust companies 
during recent years is the admission of 
trust companies to the New York 
Clearing House in May, 1911. The 
event is of national interest, both be- 
cause the banks and trust companies of 
New York hold deposits for most of 
the financial institutions of the coun- 
try, and because the settlement of this 
long-discussed question in the financial 
center of the Nation must have a de- 
cided influence in its settlement in the 
smaller clearing-house cities. The event 
is also of interest not only to all finan- 
cial institutions, but to the general pub- 
lic, for it means a great step forward 
in two important particulars, — the 
more thorough regulation of trust com- 
panies as well as banks in New York 
city, and the cooperation of most of the 
strong financial institutions of that city. 
Both of these features will be of pow- 
erful effect in frustrating attempts at 
wildcat banking, and in checking any 
unnecessary tendency to panic in trou- 
blous times. 

The decision marks the triumph of 
common sense and of mutual conces- 
sions in a discussion which has occupied 
attention intermittently for a number 
of years. Various plans for trust com- 
pany clearings have been suggested. 
Two years ago it was seriously pro- 



posed to organize a special bank for 
trust companies, which should as a 
member of the clearing house make the 
exchanges for the trust companies. 
More recently there has been talk of 
the trust companies organizing a clear- 
ing house of their own. 

The matter was finally brought to a 
happy conclusion when, on May 9, 
1911, the members of the clearing 
house, by an almost unanimous vote, 
adopted the report which had been sub- 
mitted one week before by the sub-com- 
mittee on trust company relations. Trust 
companies having capital stock of one 
million dollars or more were made 
eligible upon condition of their main- 
taining a cash reserve of fifteen per 
centum in their own vaults and a re- 
serve of ten per centum on deposit with 
members of the association' who carry a 
twenty-five per centum cash reserve in 
their own vaults. They are also, of 
course, to submit to the regular exam- 
inations of the association, and to fur- 
nish to the manager for publication a 
weekly report of average daily condi- 
tion, and of actual condition at the 
close of business on each Friday. 

Of the forty-four trust companies in 
Greater New York, thirty are now 
eligible to membership under the one- 
million-dollar-capital rule. The com- 
bined capital of these thirty companies 
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exceeds $55,000,000, and their aggre- 
gate resources are more than $1,300,- 
000,000. In this connection the follow- 
ing figures as of December 31, 1910, 
are of interest, showing as they do the 
relative liabilities of the national 
banks, trust companies, State banks 
and savings banks within the corporate 
limits of Greater New York: — 



Capital. 

57 National banks $122,202,000 

44 Trust companies 63,206,000 

52 State banks 23,975,000 

53 Savings banks 

206 banks $209,383,000 



tee, traced the history of the movement 
to better regulate the trust companies 
and compel larger reserves, in which 
he had taken an active part, and called 
attention to the advantages to be gained 
now by the admission of the trust com- 
panies to the clearing house. After 
reference to the objections, he said: 
“But, gentlemen, besides these narrow 



Surplus 
and Profits. 
$176,572,100 
175,811,500 
38,886,100 
78,219,874 



Gross 
Deposits. 
$1,431,843,100 
1,1 18,217,600 
408,105,600 
1,048,210,877 



Total 

Resources. 

$1,787,812,500 

1,392,025,000 

470,966,700 

1,158,809,900 



$469,489,574 $4,006,377,177 $4,809,514,100 



Just how many of the eligible trust 
companies will ultimately accept the_ op- 
portunity to enter the clearing house 
can not now be stated, but it is certain 
that a large majority will do so. At 
this writing, fifteen companies have 
been admitted. There is some indica- 
tion that two or three of the ultra con- 
servative companies are not inclined to 
enter, but it seems probable that all the 
others will do so within the near future. 

The essential concessions made by 
the trust companies in entering the 
clearing house are the maintenance of 
a twenty-five per cent, reserve, and the 
submission to the various rules of the 
association, including close supervision 
and examination. The latter will, of 
course, promote more careful methods, 
and should not be objected to by well 
managed companies. Regarding the 
increased reserve wdiich must be main- 
tained, it is interesting to note that the 
one trust company, the Manhattan, 
which has for eighteen years enjoyed 
the privileges of the clearing house 
(through the Chase National Bank) 
has not only increased its deposits 
many times over, but has during the 
eighteen years raised its surplus from 
$225,395 to $2,197,000, indicating that 
the maintenance of the reserve has not 
seriously interfered with profits. 

In advocating the admission of the 
trust companies, William A. Nash, 
chairman of the clearing-house commit- 



and technical objections to the amend- 
ments there is a wider and broader rea- 
son for our action to-day which has 
pressed upon me ever since this move- 
ment was first started. We are doing 
more than admitting trust companies 
to our clearings. We are consolidating 
and controlling the banking powers of 
New York. We are performing a na- 
tional service and duty. We are as- 
sisting the reform of our national 
finances by organizing the first Na- 
tional Reserve Association under a yet 
unborn law, but which I believe is 
speedily to have life and vigor. We 
can make a valuable contribution to our 
country's financial well-being by what 
we do here to-day." 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a dear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 



RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 



UNAUTHORIZED FILLING OF 
BLANKS 

LEAVING A BLANK FOR NAME OF PAYEE. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, November 20, 
1910 . 

HARTINGTOX NATIONAL BANK VS. BRESLIX. 

Defendant signed a promissory note 
which was perfect on its face, with the 
exception of a blank for the name of the 
payee, and intrusted it to his comaker who 
delivered it in that form to a bank two days 
later, before it was due, in violation of an 
agreement that it should be used by him in 
buying a meat market, that the name of 
the seller should be inserted in the blank, 
and that the note should be returned to 
defendant if not used for that purpose. 
The bank accepted the note at its face value 
and afterward inserted its own name in 
the blank as payee. Held , that the instru- 
ment is not enforceable against defendant 
within the meaning of that part of the ne- 
gotiable instruments law relating to the 
tilling of blanks and containing among other 
things the following provision: “In order, 
however, that any such instrument when 
completed may be enforced against any 
person who became a party thereto prior to 
its completion, it must be filled up strictly 
in accordance with the authority given and 
within a reasonable time.” 

'T'HIS was a suit upon a promissory 
*■* note for $400. Defendant and 
Breslin signed the note, but left a blank 
for the name of the payee. It was 
agreed between them that the note 
should be used by Breslin in purchas- 
ing a meat market at Fordyce from the 
owner whose name was at the time un- 
known but which afterward was found 
to be Jacob Hauri. In the event of a 
purchase Hauri 's name was to be in- 
serted in the blank, but otherwise the 
note was to be returned to defendant. 
The insertion of the name of the bank 
as payee was not authorized by defend- 
ant and he never consented thereto. 

Rose, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Before the note was signed, 

however, the negotiable instruments law 
was passed and by it the transaction in 
controversy must be tested. Generally 
this act retains the rules of the law 



merchant, and its purpose, as suggested 
by its title, is “to establish a law uni- 
form with the laws of other States.” 
While England, and most of the States 
of this country, have been consistent in 
making such statutes uniform, an ex- 
amination of the holdings of the courts 
in which those acts have been construed 
indicates a diversity of opinion. The 
view, however, that the provisions of 
section 14 of the Nebraska negotiable 
instruments act, which is invoked by de- 
fendant herein, change the rules of the 
law merchant in material respects ap- 
pears to be unanimous. (Herdman vs. 
Wheeler [1902] 1 K. B. 86l ; Lloyds 
Bank vs. Cooke [1907] 1 K. B. 794; 
Boston Steel & Iron Works Co. vs. 
Steuer, 183 Mass. 140; Vander Ploeg 
vs. Van Zuuk, 135 Iowa, 350.) 

Section 14 provides: “Where the in- 
strument is wanting in any material par- 
ticular, the person in possession thereof 
has a prima facie authority to com- 
plete it by filling up the blanks therein. 
And a signature on a blank paper de- 
livered by the person making the sig- 
nature in order that the paper may be 
converted into a negotiable instrument 
operates as a prima facie authority to 
fill it up as such for any amount. In 
order, however, that any such instru- 
ment when completed may be enforced 
against any person who became a party 
thereto prior to its completion, it must 
be filled up strictly in accordance with 
the authority given and within a rea- 
sonable time. But if any such instru- 
ment after completion is negotiated to 
a holder in due course, it is valid and 
effectual for all purposes in his hands, 
and he may enforce it as if it had been 
filled up strictly in accordance with the 
authority given and within a reasonable 
time.” Comp. St. 1909* c. 41, § 14. 

Within the meaning of this language, 
defendant became a party to the note 
“prior to its completion,” and therefore 
in order that it may be enforced against 
him the blank “must be filled up strict- 
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ly in accordance with the authority 
given.” (Guerrant vs. Guerrant, 7 Va. 
Law Reg. 639.) That defendant gave 
plaintiff no authority to fill the blank 
with its own name is shown by uncon- 
tradicted testimony. The verdict 
against him, therefore, is not sustained 
by sufficient evidence — a question raised 
in both courts by an assignment of 
error. For this reason the enforcement 
of the statute requires a reversal, which 
is ordered. 

Reversed and remanded. 



DAMAGES FOR WRONGFUL DIS- 
HONOR OF CHECK 

RECOVERY DEPENDENT ON PROOF OF LOSS 
OF CREDIT. 

Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, October 
20, 1910. 

WESTERN NATIONAL BANK VS. WHITE. 

One suing a bank improperly dishonoring 
a check drawn on it for damages for the 
mortification and humiliation of mind and 
injury to reputation consequent on his ar- 
rest on a charge of swindling may not re- 
cover damages for loss of time or credit 
founded on the negligent breach of con- 
tract by the bank in dishonoring the check. 

One not a merchant or trader who sues a 
bank in which he is a depositor for errone- 
ously dishonoring a check must, to recover 
for loss of credit, allege and prove the 
loss. 

A depositor in the W. Bank drew his 
check for the amount of his deposit and 
forwarded it through the H. Bank for col- 
lection with the understanding that he would 
not draw any cash on it until the check was 
reported paid. The check was reported 
paid, whereon the depositor checked out of 
the H. Bank the amount thereof. Subse- 
quently the H. Bank was notified that the 
check had been dishonored by the W. Bank 
for want of funds as shown by its books. 
The cashier of the H. Bank reported the 
matter to the sheriff and county attorney, 
and the depositor was arrested for swindl- 
ing. The check was dishonored because de- 
fendant bank had credited deposit by 
plaintiff to the wrong account. The arrest 
of the depositor was without the knowledge 
of the W. Bank. After the arrest, the W. 
Bank informed the officer holding the de- 
positor tthat the check was dishonored for 
want of funds. The officer holding the de- 
positor under arrest would have released 
him only on orders from the sheriff. Held. 
that the W. Bank was not liable for the 
false arrest of the depositor because the 



arrest was not the proximate cause of the 
breach of the contract caused by the dis- 
honoring of the check. 

'T'HIS was an action to recover dam- 
**■ ages for false arrest, made be- 
cause the check of the plaintiff had 
been improperly dishonored. The facts 
of the case and point decided are 
stated in the syllabus. 



ACCEPTANCE BY TELEGRAPH 

DEFENCE THAT ACCEPTANCE WAS CON- 
DITIONAL AND MONEY NOT 
RIGHTLY U8ED. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 24, 1911. 

STATE BANK OF BEAVER COUNTY VS. BRADSTREET. 

A telegram in the following form: “Will 
pay McMillan’s draft on me two fifty for 
horses” is not a conditional acceptance, and 
the bank cashing the same may hold Ihe 
acceptor though the money was applied by 
the drawer to another purpose. 

'T'HIS was an action against Tom 
Bradstreet, an acceptor of a draft 
for $250, drawn by J. A. McMillan. 
The draft was cashed by the State 
Bank of Beaver County, after it 
had received a telegram from Brad- 
street in the following form: “Will pay 
McMillan’s draft on me two fifty for 
horses.” The defense was that the 
acceptance was conditional, and was 
not binding upon Bradstreet because 
the drawer had not used the money for 
the purchase of horses. 

Fawcett, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : It is contended that the ac- 

ceptance upon its face shows it to be a 
conditional acceptance; that the words 
“for horses” constituted such a limita- 
tion upon the acceptor’s liability that 
he cannot be held, unless it appears 
that the proceeds of the draft were used 
for the purchase of horses. This con- 
tention implies that it was the duty of 
the plaintiff, when it cashed the draft 
for Mr. McMillan, to follow him out 
of the bank and see to it that he used 
the proceeds of the draft for that pur- 
pose, and no other. Such is not the 
law. Bissell vs. Lewis, 4 Mich. 450, 
and Coffman vs. Campbell & Co. 87 
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111. 98, are in point, and the reasoning 
of those cases meets our approval. In 
Coffman vs. Campbell & Co. the ac- 
ceptance was : “Will pay A. Harper 
draft, twenty-three hundred dollars, 
for stock/* The exact similarity of 
that acceptance and the one under con- 
sideration here is apparent. In the 
syllabus in that case, it is held: “A 
telegram agreeing to accept a person’s 
draft for a certain sum, ‘for stock,* is 
not a conditional contract, but an abso- 
lute undertaking to accept and pay the 
same; and a party discounting the 
draft, on the faith of such telegram, is 
entitled to recover the amount of the 
party so agreeing to accept. 

In a telegram to a party, in relation to 
a draft, that the person sending the 
dispatch ‘will pay A. B.’s draft, twen- 
ty-three hundred dollars, for stock,* the 
words, ‘for stock* subserve no purpose 
as between the payee and the acceptor. 
At most, those words are but an indica- 
tion of the nature of the consideration 
as between the drawer and the ac- 
ceptor.” 

The reasoning of the majority opin- 
ion in Coffman vs. Campbell & Co., con- 
curred in by five of the seven justices, 
is, we think, unanswerable. 

POST-DATED CHECK 

Court of Appeals of Georgia, September 
28, 1910. 

SMITH VS. MADDOX-RUPER BANKING CO. 

Where a bank pays a post-dated cheek 
before the date thereof, and then dishonors 
other checks because the payment of the 
post-dated check has left insufficient funds 
for that purpose, it is liable to the depositor 
for a wrongful refusal to pay his checks. 

K. SMITH sued the bank for 
• general damages resulting to 
him from the wrongful protest of two 
checks drawn by him on his bank ac- 
count. Smith had a deposit account 
with the defendant bank, and on April 
7. 1905, he had a sum to his credit. 
On that day he drew a check for $140, 
payable to an insurance company, but 
dated it thirty days ahead. This check 
came into the bank on April 17, and 
was charged to his account. In the 
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meantime he drew other checks, not 
sufficient, however, to have overdrawn 
his account if the post-dated check for 
$140 had not been charged up, but his 
account did become apparently over- 
drawn by the charging up of this check, 
and when the two checks in question 
came in they were protested for lack 
of funds. The point was that the check 
of $140, being dated May 15, 1905, 
should not have been diarged to his 
account prior to that date and the two 
checks that were protested should have 
been paid. 

The jury found in favor of the 
plaintiff a verdict for $400. The de- 
fendant filed a motion for a new trial, 
containing several grounds. The judg- 
ment was affirmed. 

In the course of the opinion the 
Court said: 

A post-dated check (i. e., a check 
dated at a time in future) is not sub- 
ject to payment or acceptance until the 
time of its date arrives. If it be pre- 
sented at a time in advance of its date, 
the drawee, then if he has funds suffi- 
cient to pay it, cannot pay it, or retain 
the fund to pay it, as against other 
checks or drafts presented prior to the 
time the check bears date. The drawer 
of the post-dated check does not under- 
take to have the funds in the drawee’s 
hands to meet it before the time at 
which the check bears date arrives. 



CONTRACTS OF CASHIER 

Supreme Court of Idaho, July 28, 1910. 

SPANGHERG VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MONTPELIER. 

In contemplation of law, the leasing of 
property belonging to a national banking 
association is not within the ordinary pow- 
ers and duties of the cashier of the bank. 

Where the cashier of a national bank has 
entered into a contract to lease certain of 
the bank property for a term of years, and 
it does not appear that he had any express 
authority from the board of directors to 
do so, but it does appear that the con- 
tract signed by the cashier and the lessee 
has been in possession of the bank for 
eighteen months, and that at least a ma- 
jority of the directors of the bank had 
knowledge of the contract and its terms 
and conditions, and that the cashier was 
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exercising the power and authority of 
leasing the bank property, and especially 
vacant rooms in the bank building, and that 
the bank's building committee or its board 
of directors made changes in the plans and 
specifications of its building on the sug- 
gestion of the lessee and incorporated the 
same in the building as erected and finished, 
the room to be occupied by the lessee in 
accordance with his request and suggestions, 
and the board of directors never repudiated 
the contract or notified the lessee that they 
would not live up to the same until after 
the expiration of eighteen months and the 
completion of the building, Held, that such 
acts and conduct on the part of the board 
of directors amounted to a ratification of 
the action of the cashier, and rendered the 
contract entered into by him the contract 
of the bank. 

A ILSHIE, J. (omitting part of the 
** opinion) : In the first place, our 
attention is called to the provision of 
section 514*5 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3463), which provides that the 
affairs of each national banking asso- 
ciation shall be managed by not less 
than five directors, who shall be se- 
lected by the shareholders. Counsel 
contend that under the provisions of 
this statute and the decisions of the 
courts, construing the powers and au- 
thority of the officers of national banks, 
the cashier in the case at bar had no 
power to enter into a contract for the 
leasing of the premises in question, un- 
less he was first authorized so to do 
by a vote of the directors of the bank. 

This may well be accepted as the 
general rule of law applicable in such 
cases. (Bank of Commerce vs. Hart, 
37 Neb. 197; Taylor vs. Bank of 
N. Y., 174 N. Y. 181, 66 N. E. 72 6, 62 
L. R. A. 78 3, 95 Am. St. Rep. 564.) 
This rule, however, is not without a 
great many exceptions. For instance, 
the cashier or other officer of the bank 
may act without the scope of his au- 
thority and in a matter to which he is 
not authorized, and yet the bank may 
subsequently act in such a manner with 
reference to the particular transaction 
or subject-matter as to amount to a 
ratification of the unauthorized action 
of the cashier or other officer, or it may 
take such affirmative action in accepting 
the benefits and fruits of the transac- 
tion as to preclude it from thereafter 



questioning or denying the authority of 
the officer to act for it. It may also 
remain silent and inactive at a time 
when good faith would have impelled 
it to have spoken up and disclaimed the 
unauthorized act of its officer. In these 
and many other instances that might be 
mentioned, the unauthorized action of 
the cashier or other officer of the bank 
may become, in presumption and con- 
templation of law, the act of the bank 
itself. While it may be, and we think 
usually is, the ordinary practice for the 
cashiers of the general average of 
banks to do the leasing of any of its 
extra rooms or banking house, still as 
a matter of law we take it to be well 
settled, as indicated by the foregoing 
authority, that the selling or leasing of 
the bank property is outside of the 
ordinary business and duties of the 
cashier, unless he is specially author- 
ized so to do. 

# # * * * li- 

lt is clear to us that a majority of 
the directors, if not the whole board, 
were aware of the contract and its 
terms as it had been made by the cash- 
ier of the bank. All the subsequent 
acts of the board and each of its direc- 
tors indicated approval rather than dis- 
approval until the building was finally 
completed and the formal lease was 
drawn eighteen months after the orig- 
inal contract. These circumstances 
amount to a ratification of the original 
action of the cashier whatever his au- 
thority may have been in the first place. 



LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK 
FOR DEFAULT OF CORRES- 
PONDENT 

Supreme Court of Louisiana, October 31, 
1910. 

MARTI X VS. HIRER XIA MAXK & TRUST COM- 
PAXY. 

A bank receiving a check for collection 
is liable, under the commercial law, to the 
depositor for any loss occasioned by the 
conduct of any sub-agent employed by it 
to assist in making the collection; but in 
such a case there is no privity of contract 
between the depositor and the sub-agent. 
Article 3009 of the Civil Code has no 
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application to a case where the receiving 
bank has appointed no other hank as :i 
substitute to act in its stead. A sub-agent 
employed by the agent is not a substitute 
in the sense of the Civil Code. 

Where the receiving bank gave the de- 
positor credit for the amount of a check, 
and, after indorsing the same in blank, 
forwarded the paper to another bank for 
collection and credit, which was duly given, 
and the second bank, after indorsing the 
cheek in blank, forwarded the same to its 
correspondent “for credit,” which was given, 



and the last bank forwarded the paper to 
the drawee bank for payment, but the 
check was not paid on account of the in- 
solvency of said bank, and the depositor 
sued the third bank for damages for neg- 
ligence in not sending the paper to another 
bank for presentment. Held , in the ab- 
sence of notice that the receiving bank was 
merely acting as a collecting agent, that 
there was no privity between such bank 
and the defendant, and, consequently, no 
sub-agency, either expressed or implied, on 
which the action could be based. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered in this department 



CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT 

Tell City, Ind., May 24, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Enclosed herewith find a copy of the 
time certificate, also a copy of the demand 
certificate of deposit, issued by this bank. 

Will you kindly inform us whether or not 
these papers are negotiable instruments. 
Also, if we were to pay a check against 
either of these certificates, without endors- 
ing the payment on the certificate, could we 
refuse payment of the certificate to an in- 
nocent holder thereof? Cashier. 



[Certificate or Deposit.] 

TELL CITY NATIONAL BANK. 

No. 8000. $100. 

Tell City, Ind., May 24, 1911. 

John Smith has deposited in this bank 

One Hundred Dollars 

payable to the order of himself, six months 
after date, on the return of this Certificate 
properly endorsed, with interest at 3% per 
annum, if left six months. 

No interest after maturity. 

Not subject to check. 



Cashier. 

f D emand Certificate of Deposit.] 
TELL CITY NATIONAL BANK. 

No. 1940. $100. 

Tf.t.l City, Ind., May 24th, 1911. 
John Smith has deposited in this bank 

One Hundred Dollars 

payable to the order of himself, on the re- 
turn of this Certificate properly endorsed. 



Cashier. 

Answer: Each of the certificates of 

deposit mentioned by our correspondent 
are negotiable instruments. (Miller vs. 



Austen, 13 How [U. S.] 218; Drake vs. 
Markle, 21 Ind. 433; Pardee vs. Fish, 
60 N. Y. 265.) 

The bank is liable upon the same for 
the full amount thereof to any holder 
in due course, and as against his 
claims, payment of the amount upon 
the checks of the payee would not be 
a defense to the bank. Where the bank 
has issued such certificates, it can make 
payment safely only by insisting upon 
the production of the certificate and 
having the amount of the payment in- 
dorsed thereon. 



STOPPING PAYMENT OF CHECK 
BY TELEPHONE 

May 16, 1911. 

Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: In your February number, article by 
J. II. Griffith, “Stop Payments,” I observe 
that he states that “A verbal or 'phone stop 
payment entails no obligation on the part of 
the bank, except that it puts the teller on 
his guard, and of course he will not pay 
such check unless presented legally by a 
reputable person.” I would be glad if you 
could give us a further opinion on this mat- 
ter, as indeed most stop orders, with us at 
least, come over the telephone. 

President. 

Answer: The duty of the bank is 

fully discharged when it has complied 
with the direction of its depositor, and 
that direction is just as valid when 
given orally as when in writing. The 
only question is as to the nature of 
the evidence. The direction given 
orally may, of course, be misunder- 
stood, or may be afterwards repudiated, 
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and hence there is some danger in act- 
ing upon it ; and generally it is the 
safer course to require that all direc- 
tions as to the payment of money, or as 
to stopping checks, should be given in 
writing. 



LIABILITY ON DEFAULT OF 
CORRESPONDENT 

Leesburg, Va., May 29, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Ssr: On December 24, 1910, we sent our 
correspondent located in the city of A a 
letter containing a number of checks on 
that city and other points amounting to 
$2,6 10. 10, on the enclosed form. Among 
these checks were several checks drawn on 
a bank located at the town of B amounting 
to $164.01. Our correspondent at A sent 
the checks on the bank at B to a bank lo- 
cated in the town of C for collection, which 
was received by the bank at C on December 
27, and on this same day, December 27, the 
bank at C went into the hands of receivers. 
Our correspondent at A wrote us to this 
effect, saying that they had charged our ac- 
count with the amount of these items, 
$1 64.01 y asking us to confirm their action in 
doing so. This we declined to do, and later 
had a letter from them saying that they had 
interviewed the receivers of the bank at C, 
who told them that their letter containing 
the checks in question had been rated as 
a preferred claim and insisting that we con- 
firm their action in charging our account 
with these items. We still declined to do 
so. Will you please write us whether w'e 
are right or wrong, giving us your reasons? 

Cashier. 

Answer: The liability of the bank 

at A would depepd upon the obligation 
that it assumes with reference to the 
checks. In many cases, banks have an 



arrangement with all their depositors 
and customers that in forwarding 
checks for collection they act only as 
agents, in which case they become lia- 
ble for the exercise of proper care in 
the selection of sub-agents. If there 
was any such arrangement in the pres- 
ent case, and the bank at B was then 
in good standing, there would be no 
liability on the part of the bank at A. 
In the absence of such an arrangement, 
the liability would depend upon the 
general rule, which is different in the 
different States. Under the law in 
some States the obligation assumed by 
the bank at A was to make the col- 
lection, and it would be liable for the 
default of the bank at B to the same 
extent that it would be liable for the 
default of any of its employees. This 
is the rule of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and in New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana and 
some other States. On the other hand, 
it is held by other courts that where the 
employment of the correspondent or 
other agent is necessary, the bank is 
fully discharged if it exercises reason- 
able care in the selection of such cor- 
respondent or other agent, and that 
when the paper has been duly trans- 
mitted with the necessarv instructions 
to a suitable agent, at the place where 
it is payable, the transmitting bank 
will not be liable for any neglect or de- 
fault of such agent. This is the rule 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Missouri, Tennessee 
and Nebraska. We do not find that 
this point has been decided in Virginia. 



NO RECOVERY ON CHECK IN MISDIRECTED LETTER 



W HEN a business man or firm has 
misdirected a letter containing a 
remittance check, and it is taken 
by the wrong party, who secures payment 
from a bank, through impersonating the 
party for whom the check was intended, the 
firm cannot recover the amount of tlie 
check from the bank which paid the money 



to the wrong person. Neither can it re- 
cover from any bank which subsequently 
accepts the check and guarantees all pre- 
ceding indorsements. 

This is held in a decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of The S. Weisberger 
Company against The Barbeton Savings 
Bank Company. 
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A BANK PRESIDENT AND A PICTURE PUZZLE 



T HE president of a Chicago bank was 
eating luncheon at the Plaza Hotel 
in New York. He was lonesome. 
Two ladies entered the dining room and, 
attracted by their handsomeness, he fol- 
lowed them with his eyes until they took 
-eats at an adjoining table. When one of 
them turned so he could see her face, he 
arose from his table and hurried over; 
both ladies were his friends and one of 
them came from his home town. 

The greetings were hardly over before 
one of them commenced: “Oh, Mr. Senjo, 
I am so glad to see a civilized man again. 
Why these New York bankers are just 
horrid. What do you think The Particular 
National Bank did to me? You see my 
sister bought some things for me and I 
wanted to repay her and wished to be sure 
that she received the money. I've always 
heard there was nothing better than a 
certified check. So I got a certified check 
and sent it to her. This morning she re- 
turned it saying I should destroy it as she 
wished to make me a present. Of course 
f tore it up and threw the pieces away. 

A Teapot Tempest. 

*T was in my machine and rode right 
down and told Mr. Yorker, president of the 
bank, and my dear man you should have 
seen the horror of his Imperial Majesty. 
‘You should not have done it,’ he said, then 
commenced talking about a bond or some 
such dreadful thing before he could let me 
have my money. You would have thought 
1 had committed a crime. That man asking a 
bond from me! Why he knows me, knows 
all about me. It made me furious and 1 
walked out. Now wdiat do you think of 
that? You would not have treated me 
that way, would you?” 

The gentleman from Chicago acknowl- 
edged that he was afraid he would have 
been compelled to do the same as his friend 
from New York. He said: 

“It i« this way, if it had been your own 
cbeck, you could have torn it up and then 
marked it off the stub of your check book. 
The hank would have had no interest in it. 

Yorker Vindicated. 

“But when you got the cheek certified — I 
rather think you must have been given a 
cashier's check, which amounts to the same 
thing— it became the bank’s obligation, 
which it had to account for, and ceased to 
be yours. Now' as long as that check is 
missing the bank will have to keep funds 
to meet it; before it can give you the 
amount it will have to receive that check 
cancelled or account for it in some w r ay. 
“In fact with the check out, it has so much 



of its obligations in circulation, for winch 
the bank examiner will call it to account. 
It is for this reason the bank asks for a 
bond in double the amount of the check so 
that in paying the money it will be fully 
protected and so that it can convince the 
examiner of the situation. Mr. Yorker is 
right when he asks for either the check or 
a bond.” 

“Well I don’t understand it at all. But 
one thing I know, never again a certified 
cbeck for me.'’ 

“Is it impossible to find the pieces of the 
check?” he asked. 

“I never even thought of looking for 
them I wms so mad. Let me think. I 
opened my sister’s letter in the automobile. 
Mavbe I threw' the pieces on the floor. I’ll 
look.” 

She sent for her chauffeur, gave him in- 
structions and in a short time he returned 
w’ith what seemed a most complicated pic- 
ture puzzle. Mr. Senjo started to place 
the tiny pieces together, but the lady 
stopped him. 

The Punishment Fits the Crime. 



“No indeed,’’ she said. “I'll not have 
you do that man’s work. He w r anted the 
check. I'll hand him the cheek and stay 
right there to see that he personally puts 
it all together. He showed he w r as sus- 
picious of me; I’m now suspicious of him 
and I'll not take the chance of his calling 
me up to say something is missing. I’ll 
make him w^ork once in his life and I’ll 
w r atch him.” 

“But Mr. Yorker wms right,” said Mr. 
Senjo. “You should take as much care of 
a cashier’s check or a certified check as 
you w’ould of a hank note. You would 
not tear up a bank note, would to tif* 

“I’ll not be lectured by you,” she re- 
plied. “Mr. Yorker is just a mean man, 
all men are mean. I'll make him w r ork 
though, I’ll hand him his old check and 
see that he is satisfied that he has every 
dotted-i of it, too.” 

The ladies were helped into their auto- 
mobile and left for The Particular National 
Bank, where there is little doubt Mr. 
Yorker spent the rest of the afternoon 
showing his ability as a picture puzzle 
artist. Doubtless he found it the most diffi- 
cult task of his experience, for one of the 
ladies undoubtedly commented on his 
ability, without restraint and the other 
must have been even more distracting with 
her gracefulness, beauty and charm. — 
“Service” — Published by the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 
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INVESTMENTS 

Conducted by Franklin Escher 



REAL ESTATE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 

By S. W. Straus, President S. W. Straus & Co., Chicago 



'C'VERY once in so often, when Wall 
^ Street is caught in the maelstrom 
of a “flurry/* when stocks whirl down- 
wards, and sound securities worth every 
cent of their face value are depressed 
below par, the thoughtful investor 
turns from the market page of his 
paper, and reflects: “Isn’t there some 

investment that is not perpetually af- 
fected by market conditions, but al- 
ways remains worth 100 cents on the 
dollar, no more and no less, no matter 
what the ticker is saying?’’ 

There is such an investment, the old- 
est form of security known to man, 
which was the favorite and indeed the 
only form of safe investment for cen- 
turies — the real estate first mortgage. 
It is not only the oldest, but the most 
conservative form of investment, if we 
except such issues as government 
bonds, and, as centuries of experience 
have proved, it is among the safest. 

For hundreds of years, the mortgage 
was the chief form of investment se- 
curity, and its position as a favorite 
form of conservative investment it has 
never lost. Its only difficulty lay in 
a certain unwieldiness. If the mort- 
gage was for $11,500, it was $11,500, 
no more and no less, and the man with 
$10,000 to invest was unable to do so, 
while the man with $15,000 was left 
with a surplusage which he was driven 
perforce to invest elsewhere. 

The “Democratization” of Mort- 
gage Investment. 

But a new form of security has 
arisen since the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, the real estate first mort- 
gage bond, which relieves the mortgage 
of its unwieldiness, and which is the 
greatest agency toward the democrati- 
zation of mortgage investment, and of 
investment securities in general, that 
has yet been devised. 

3S 



Here at last we have what is to my 
mind the perfect security. It unites 
the absolute safety, the high interest 
rate, and the freedom from fluctuation 
of the properly drawn first mortgage, 
with the convenience, the uniformity, 
the fixed denominations, the protection 
against counterfeiting and forgery, and 
the readiness in marketability of the 
bond in general. As such bonds are is- 
sued in denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000, they accommodate the small 
investor j ust graduating out of the 
three-per-cent, savings bank class, and 
adjust themselves readily to whatever 
amount of money the investor has 
ready. 

Since the real estate first mortgage 
bond was devised, it has progressed in 
popularity literally by leaps and 
bounds, and I have no doubt that in the 
next ten years it will become the most 
popular form of security in the United 
States. It is the only bond returning 
six per cent, interest which affords the 
same degree of safety as the highest 
class of railroad bonds bearing 3.75 
or four, and this high interest rate, 
which banks and insurance companies 
eagerly seek out, will be the chief fac- 
tor in gaining it popularity. 

The essential principles of drawing 
up sound first mortgages are well 
known, but since the requirements of 
first mortgage bonds are different in 
detail, it may be well to outline them. 

Requirements. 

Safety, of course, is the first con- 
sideration, and, just as in the case of 
mortgages, the total bond issue should 
in no case be more than fifty per cent, 
of the total security, so that there shall 
be at all times a margin of security of 
at least 100 per cent. 

The property securing the loan must 
be located in the best districts, whether 
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business or residential, of a large and 
growing city in which real estate con- 
ditions have become stable. The prop- 
erty must of necessity be modern, im- 
proved and income-producing, so that 
the interest on the bonds may be auto- 
matically met. Moreover, the annual 
rental income from the property, con- 
servatively estimated, must be several 
times the amount of the largest annual 
interest payment, not only to make 
these interest payments certain, but also 
to provide a sinking fund to meet the 
bonds as they severally mature. 

Such bonds, properly issued, must al- 
ways be in serial form. Serial maturi- 
ties are becoming more common in vari- 
ous classes of bonds, and municipalities 
have found this device helpful in issu- 
ing their securities. But in real estate 
first mortgage bonds, serial maturities 
are imperative. They are helpful at 
once to the borrower and to the in- 
vestor. To the mortgagor, they afford 
a means of steadily reducing both the 
loan and the annual interest payment 
until the final maturity; and to the in- 
vestor, they afford an increasing mar- 
gin of safety, since the security is ab- 
solutely unimpaired and unreleased un- 
til the final bond matures. Moreover, 
shpuld unexpected depreciation of the 
improvements take place from any ex- 
ternal cause, the serial maturities, re- 
ducing the loan year by year, keep the 
margin of security at or above the same 
percentage. Powerful, indeed, must be 
that influence which could cause any 
depreciation of improvements sufficient 
to bring the margin of security below 
100 per cent., when the serial payments 
are properly provided for. 

Second mortgage bonds exist, but 
they form a security so hazardous, from 
obvious causes, that they are to be 
classed as a speculation rather than as 
an investment. The bonds not only 
should, but must be, absolutely a first 
lien on the property securing the loan, 
and the investment banker must obtain 
from a responsible title and trust com- 
pany a policy of title guarantee, war- 
ranting the bonds to be a first lien, and 
settling title beyond all possible doubt, 
All prior claims, of course, such as 



mechanics’ liens and unpaid taxes, must 
be taken up, in order that absolutely 
no claim may intervene between the 
mortgage bonds and the property. 

Another danger must be provided 
against. This is fire, which might de- 
stroy the security in a night. Fire in- 
surance at least equaling the amount of 
the bonds must be carried, with a clause 
in the policy whereby first payment, in 
the event of fire loss, shall be made to 
the trustee, to the extent of the mort- 
gage lien. The investment banker must 
see to the prompt payment of taxes, by 
maintaining a tax department. 

Reasonable dictates of prudence in- 
dicate the proper life of the loan. In 
the case of apartment buildings, the 
life of the bonds usually extends from 
five to ten years. In the case of office, 
store, mercantile, or manufacturing 
buildings, the limit may be as much as 
twenty years. 

Theoretically, of course, improve- 
ments on real estate commence to de- 
preciate from the moment they are com- 
pleted. In the case of apartment 
buildings, a favorite form of security 
for such bond issues, the depreciation 
will not become actual, however, for 
five years or more, and if the building 
is properly constructed and well lo- 
cated, may be negligible for a decade. 
In the other class of buildings above 
mentioned, there may be no deprecia- 
tion whatever for a very long term of 
years, because the greater unearned in- 
crement their favorable situations give 
them offsets, or more than offsets, 
whatever deterioration of buildings 
there may be. 

The Investment Banker’s Obliga- 
tion. 



As in the case of all fiduciary insti- 
tutions, the investment bank must have 
a care as to the borrower. In every 
case, the mortgagor must be a man of 
responsibility and business standing, 
thoroughly capable of protecting his 
investments, and of unquestionable in- 
tegrity. Especially is this needful in 
the case of construction bond issues, 
such as are frequently made. The cap- 
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ital realized by the sale of the bonds 
being used for construction, the invest- 
ment banker must follow carefully the 
erection of the building, obtaining re- 
leases of claims by each contractor and 
sub-contractor as his portion of the 
work is completed and his claim sat- 
isfied. 

When so safeguarded, the bond is- 
sue is as secure as human ingenuity can 
make any investment, irrespective of 
the size of the total issue. This total 
may be only $25,000, as in the case of 
a relatively small apartment building, 
or it may be $2,500,000. Behind the 
issue is a security of two dollars for 
every dollar the investor places in the 
bonds. This security is a definite, spe- 
cific piece of property, earning an in- 
come every day of the year to meet the 
indebtedness on it, and the obligation 
is that of a man of financial responsi- 
bility. Be the bond issue small or 
large, the degree of safety is one that 
can be exceeded by no other class of 
investment. 

Furthermore, this safety is main- 
tained almost automatically. More 
than in any other class of securities 
the human factor is eliminated in this 
type of bonds. The production of an 
income to meet principal and interest 
is not dependent on the changes or 
fluctuations of trade. It is dependent 
on the fact that people must live and 
engage in business : in order to live, 
they must have habitations, and the 



favorite form of habitation in Chicago 
and most other large cities is the apart- 
ment building; in order to engage in 
business, they must occupy space and 
pay rental in store and office buildings. 
A great city supplies tenants, no mat- 
ter what financial and commercial con- 
ditions obtain, and the income is more 
certain, perhaps, than in any other 
classes of property securing bond issues. 

The Rate of Interest. 

In Chicago there is a sharp line of 
demarcation in interest rates. Four per 
cent, is the customary return on down- 
town property, where the fee is the se- 
curity, and six per cent, in the case 
of leaseholds. Outside the downtown 
district, five and one-half and six per 
cent, obtain, and it is this latter fact 
that enables Chicago investment bank- 
ing houses to put on the market six 
per cent, bonds which for thorough se- 
curity cannot be exceeded anywhere. 
Somewhat similar conditions, it might 
be remarked in passing, exist in most 
of the other large cities in regard to 
rates. 

Interest percentages always are 
higher in new communities and de- 
crease in response to economic laws as 
the community grows older and larger, 
till they reach the level that rules in 
the oldest of financial fields. Twenty- 
five years ago, eight and even ten per 
cent, obtained in Chicago, and five and 
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one-half and six per cent, has been the 
rule here only during the last decade. 
That the rate, in the not distant fu- 
ture, will decrease further is an eco- 
nomic certainty, and the investor of ten 
years hence may be unable to obtain 
six per cent, mortgage securities on 
first-class Chicago property. 

In some other cities, a common form 
of real estate mortgage bond is a 
“pooled” issue, where the security is a 
group of properties. The object of 
this device evidently is to make bond 
issues of imposing dimensions, but the 
matter of ownership and obligation in 
these cases is frequently a complicated 
one. Experience would seem to war- 
rant the belief that a definite, specific, 
single piece of property is a better se- 
curity than a group of properties; and 
that a lien which is the direct obligation 
of a single borrower is to be preferred 
to one where a holding company, of 
whatever nature, intevenes between the 
bondholder and the security. Bond is- 
sues of large size, it is needless to re- 
mark, do not thereby gain in strength, 
safety or availability. 

Marketability. 

I have purposely withheld discussion 
of the marketability of the real estate 
first mortgage bond, because of the 
statement frequently made that these 
securities are not readily marketable. 
My own experience has been the op- 
posite. In general, it may be said that 
mortgages and mortgage bonds are 
readily convertible in ordinary times, 
while in times of financial stringency 



no security is generally, readily and in- 
stantly marketable. The panic of 1907 
satisfied me that these bonds are as 
readily convertible as any, and it is a 
fact that this department of the invest- 
ment market was the quickest to re- 
cover from the effects of the strin- 
gency. 

Moreover, a conservatively managed 
and properly financed investment bank 
can make it a general custom to repur- 
chase from its clients on demand all 
securities bought of it at par and ac- 
crued interest, less a small handling 
charge (in my own practice, one per 
cent.). This feature gives the investor 
in these securities marketability equal 
to that enjoyed by any class of bonds 
whatsoever. I found nothing even in 
the stringency of 1907 to interfere with 
this custom, and it adds greatly to the 
desirability of these securities from the 
investor’s standpoint. 

It is often said that an exchange 
should be provided for real estate 
bonds where they may be traded in, as 
are railroad and other securities on the 
stock exchanges. This would be a fur- 
ther aid to convertibility, but the real 
estate first mortgage bond owes much 
of its strength, in the opinion of many 
investors, to the fact that it is not regu- 
larly traded in, is not subject to quota- 
tions, and therefore does not fluctuate. 
In the highest sense, it must be said 
that all securities which are quoted and 
which fluctuate are speculative, and 
there is not an investor in listed bonds 
who does not scan the market quota- 
tions daily to find whether his securi- 
ties have depreciated — whether he has 
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the slightest intention of selling or not. 

The properly safeguarded real estate 
first mortgage bond, under present con- 
ditions, therefore, is always at par, al- 
ways worth 100 cents on the dollar, 
and does not and cannot fluctuate. Its 
advantages in saving the investor from 
worry and anxiety are obvious. 

From this outline it can readily be 
seen that this type of security is ap- 
pealing more and more strongly to the 
investor. When ox teams were the chief 
agency of transportation, people had to 
be educated to the point of buying rail- 
road bonds. Real estate first mortgage 
bonds being a comparatively new form 
of security, investors must be educated 
in appreciating their merits, and this 
campaign of education is now actively 
going on. Never before were so many 
men saving money, and never before 



were there so many new investors, just 
learning the lesson that they can get 
six per cent, through conservative bond 
buying, instead of the three, three and 
one-half or four per cent, their money 
returned them in the savings bank. A 
wholly new type of security buyers is 
being brought into the market. Cap- 
ital for enterprises great and small is 
being furnished by a more and more 
widely increasing class of citizens, thus 
steadying conditions and making to- 
ward that “peopleization” of the na- 
tion's industries which is the ideal of 
economists; and in this dissemination 
of sound investments and gathering of 
recruits to the support of the sound in- 
stitutions and industries of the country, 
the real estate first mortgage bond is 
playing a large and ever-augmenting 
part. 



THE GREAT OPEN MARKET FOR BONDS* 

By Franklin Eacher 



O record of the over-the-counter 
business in bonds being kept, 
definite comparison of the volume of 
such business with that done on the 
Exchange is impossible, but to every 
one who has ever taken an active part 
in the business of selling bonds, it is 
plain that the volume of business done 
outside the Exchange greatly exceeds 
that done within its walls. On an 
average day during moderately active 
times the par value of bonds dealt in 
on the Stock Exchange will run about 
four million dollars. Over-the-counter 
dealings during such times run very 
much larger — probably two or three 

• Published by courtesy of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York City. 
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times as large. In the first place, there 
is all the trading which takes place di- 
rectly between bond-houses, and in the 
second place there is the direct mar- 
keting of bonds by bond-houses to their 
customers. For a large house to turn 
over a million dollars’ worth of bonds 
during the course of a day’s business is 
anything but an unusual occurrence. 
When it is considered that in New 
York City alone there are dozens of 
large houses and hundreds of small 
ones engaged in this business of dis- 
tributing securities, it will be apparent 
that the total volume of business done 
outside the Exchange each day runs up 
into very big figures. 
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The Exchange and the “Outside 
Market.” 

Now to get a clear idea of the bond 
market as a whole, it is necessary to 
realize that the “outside’* and “inside** 
markets work together; that is to say, 
that the same bonds are being all the 
time traded in both on the Exchange 
and in the over-the-counter market. 
Certain bonds — the active speculative 
issues, such, for example, as the “con- 
vertibles** — have their market almost 
solely on the floor of the Stock Ex- 
change, but then again there are a vast 
number of investment issues in which, 
while there is always some sort of a 
market on the Exchange, the major 
part of the trading takes place in the 
outside market. Bond-houses doing an 
active over-the-counter business, even 
though they may have no connection 
with the Stock Exchange, almost in- 
variably have a “ticker,** showing the 
course of the market on the Exchange. 
While the main market in the securities 
they are trading in may be directly be- 
tween themselves and the other houses 
interested, it may be of the greatest im- 
portance for them to know exactly what 
is happening in the smaller market on 
the Exchange in that particular bond, 
so that they can make their bids and 
offers accordingly. And not infrequent- 
ly do these bond-houses, because of the 
influence on sentiment attaching to a 
quotation on the Stock Exchange ma- 
nipulate the market on the Exchange, 
and under cover of the manipulation in- 
side, do a good deal of buying and sell- 
ing in the “outside** market. 



The Open Market for Bonds. 



The bond market of the Stock Ex- 
change is publicly recorded and any- 
body can at any time find out exactly 
what it is in any particular security, 
but because of the fact that this “out- 
side** or over-the-counter market is 
without organization and unconfined to 
any particular building, a good deal of 
misapprehension exists as to just what 
it consists of. The “open** market for 
bonds in New York City, as it is con- 
stituted, is in no sense an organization 
or combination of dealers or brokers, 
but consists simply of several hundred 
firms of brokers and bond-dealers 
grouped together in the same section 
and having great facilities for commu- 
nication with each other. These houses 
vary in size and importance from the 
great international banking firm whose ' 
transactions are almost always in the 
hundreds of thousands and most of the 
time in the millions, to the small dealer 
who operates mostly on a brokerage 
basis, taking on small lots of bonds for 
his own account whenever he finds it 
possible. Located in and around Wall 
Street, these bond-houses, while there 
is absolutely no formal connection be- 
tween them, constitute a market for 
bonds of far greater importance than 
that existing on the Stock Exchange. 

Wonderful indeed are their facilities 
for communication, every large house 
being provided with a large number of 
telephones, many of which are direct 
into other houses. Aside from that, 
there is a large force of what is known 
as “street-brokers,** who spend all their 
time going around from one house to 
the other trying to put through trades, 
and thus keeping the inside men ap- 
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prised exactly as to what is going on in 
every part of the market. The close- 
ness of quotations is little short of re- 
markable. An offer of bonds made in 
one part of the “street'* is known al- 
most immediately throughout the entire 
district, at least among those houses in- 
terested in that particular class of bond. 
And not only that, but over the ex- 
tensive wire system radiating out into 
other cities these bids and offers arc 
quickly made known. Through the 
medium of this open bond-market in 
New York City, a first-rate bid for a 
block of bonds made by some savings 
bank up in New England is likely with- 
in ten minutes to be wired to every 
point in the United States where there 
is the least possibility of the bonds be- 
ing for sale. 

To the uninitiated, this great market, 
made up of all these hundreds of 
houses, may seem to be all one, but to 
the experienced bond man it is divided 
up into numbers of different groups, 
each making a specialty of some secur- 
ity or kind of security. Any bond- 
house will execute an order in any good 
bond, but the “quality” of the execu- 
tion will depend very largely upon the 
qualification of that particular house to 
execute the order at first-hand. A 
transaction which goes through two or 
three houses is apt, on account of ac- 
cumulated commissions, to be a pretty 
expensive piece of business for the cus- 
tomer. Ability to go straight to head- 
quarters and to get the order executed 
without intermediaries means a great 
saving. The bond man, therefore, who 
knows “where things are” — that is to 
say, who knows where bonds are lo- 
cated — is in possession of information 
which to him and to the customers he 
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serves, is worth real money. An order 
comes in from the outside. If the 
broker who receives it is competent, and 
knows just where to go to execute it, or 
exactly to whom to turn it over, it may 
mean the execution of the order at a 
price several points better than if he 
has to pass it along to some one else 
who may again have to put it with a 
third party before it is executed. And 
for the houses thus engaged, the over- 
the-counter market affords plenty of 
opportunity. With the hundreds of 
firms which make it up and the thou- 
sands of different bond issues which 
they trade in, there is plenty of scope 
for the ability of the man who has 
learned by experience “where things 
are.” 



Question of Commissions. 



This knowledge is worth money and 
the result is that competent brokers do- 
ing business in the outside market re- 
ceive very fair commissions. On the 
Stock Exchange it is a simple enough 
matter to “get the market** in any par- 
ticular bond and to execute an order; 
it is worth one-eighth per cent, com- 
mission and that is what the broker gets 
for handling the business. But in the 
outside market there is no particular 
point to which he can go to get his or- 
der executed. He has to know not only 
what houses are interested in that par- 
ticular security but also their position 
at the time and the likelihood of their 
being willing to trade. Moreover, the 
execution of such an order takes a great 
deal more time than the execution of 
an order on the Stock Exchange. The 
dealer or broker in the outside market, 
therefore, is fully justified in charging 
a commission higher than one-eighth of 
one per cent. With these unlisted 
bonds, there is no fixed commission. 
Among brokers the regular rule is to 
charge a commission in accordance with 
the service rendered. The fact that the 
broker is the only one who can decide 
what is the value of the service ren- 
dered causes a good deal of abuse of 
this privilege, but, after all, among 
reputable bond-houses, charges are fair- 
ly made. The commission asked may 
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in some cases seem pretty large to the 
customer, but the chances are, if he is 
dealing with a reputable house, that 
they have had considerable trouble in 
getting the order executed. 

The Bond Dealer as a Merchant. 

Included in this outside market there 
are a great many small firms which are 
brokers pure and simple and which do 
not deal on their own account, but from 
what has been said it must be evident 
that the bulk of the houses making up 
this market are dealers — that is to say, 
that they own bonds and merchandise 
them. A dealer is a dealer whether 
his total capital for carrying bonds is 
ten or twenty thousand dollars, or 
whether he happens to be one of the 
great houses whose supplies on hand 
not infrequently run up into the tens 
of millions. Both of them lay in a sup- 
ply of something which they expect to 
be able to dispose of to their clients and 
customers at a price higher than they 
have paid. 

It is not only during the past few 
years — that is to say, since the bond- 
houses have been advertising their busi- 
ness in a popular manner — that there 
has been any general realization of the 
extent to which bond-dealers are mer- 
chants, and specialists in various forms 
of bond-merchandise. In former days 
a man had his “banker/* who attended 
to all his financial business, suggested 
his investments to him, and carried out 
their purchase and sale. But with the 
way in which security business has de- 
veloped during recent years, there has 
come a change. The old-time banker is 
no longer competent to execute orders 
at first hand in the tremendous variety 



of bonds which have been brought into 
existence. That needs a specialist. And 
so it has come about that the bond- 
houses have divided themselves up, 
more or less, into groups, this class of 
house making a specialty of this par- 
ticular sort of security, and that group 
dealing in bonds of another kind. As 
things are arranged nowadays the wide- 
awake investor who wants to buy pub- 
lic-service corporation bonds would no 
more go to a bond-house making a spe- 
cialty of savings-bank bonds, than he 
would go to a grocer to buy meat. Very 
probably if he left his order for meat 
with a grocer, the grocer could execute 
it and could get him what he wanted, 
but there would be an extra commission 
besides the disadvantage of indirect 
buying. So it is with the bond-market 
to-day. There are some “department- 
store** bond-houses, but the investor who 
is wise will see to it that his dealings 
are with those houses which make a 
specialty of the bonds in which he is in- 
terested. 



The Investment Dealers Obliga- 
tions to His Clients. 



With the houses thus specializing, it 
has come about that the greatest care 
is taken with regard to the securities 
they offer their clients. The one idea 
of a bond-house is to build up a large 
clientele of satisfied buyers, and this 
can be done in no better way than by 
satisfying its customers with what they 
buy. With a good many stock-exchange 
houses, the idea, unfortunately, is to 
keep commissions coming, regardless of 
the ultimate result. But with houses 
which make a specialty of distributing 
bonds, the consideration of greatest im- 
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portance is not to get customers but to 
keep them. The commission on these 
transactions is usually small. It re- 
quires a great many of them to make 
up a substantial profit. 

The bond-house, being thus interested 
in the goodness of the security from its 
customer’s standpoint as well as from 
its own, will naturally take the utmost 
care to see that only securities of the 
very best class pass over its counters. 
Before a reputable house will buy an 
issue of a bond, indeed, either direct 
from a corporation issuing them or 
from a syndicate, it will take the most 
minute precautions to see that the bonds 
are all right. Where the purchase by 
the distributing house is from another 
well-known house which has already 
made the necessary physical examina- 
tion of the property, a second searching 
examination may not be necessary; but 
where the purchase of the bonds is di- 
rect, there is a most searching examina- 
tion. The representatives of the bond- 
house will carefully go over the prop- 
erty, and an intimate study of its busi- 
ness will be made. The legal side of 
the proposed bond issue will be care- 
fully gone into. Then only, if the issue 
measures up to requirements, will the 
bond-house consent to purchase these 
securities. To be good enough to dis- 
tribute among its clients, the bonds have 
to be good enough for the house itself. 

One bad issue is enough to deal a 
heavy blow to the prestige of a house 
in the business of distributing bonds. 
So careful are most of them in exam- 
ining the issues which they propose 
offering to their clients, that most of 
the well-established houses can make 
it their boast that of the millions and 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities 
they have sold their customers, not one 
dollar’s worth has ever gone wrong. 

Methods of Merchandising. 

Recent years have seen a very great 
change in the methods of distributing 
securities. Twenty years ago the sales- 
man was an unknown quantity and pop- 
ular advertising would have been re- 
garded as undignified in the extreme. 



Now, both these methods of distribution 
are very much used. All the prominent 
bond-houses have their sales forces, ex- 
actly as do the mercantile houses, and 
the territory covered will run up to six 
or eight States. By the very best and 
strongest houses, too, advertising in the 
popular magazines is now regarded as 
an absolutely legitimate and dignified 
proceeding. Not only that, but the 
bond-houses, during the past few years, 
have co aie to recognize the absolute 
need of education on financial subjects 
and are putting out very large amounts 
of literature descriptive of the element- 
ary principles of bonds and bond trad- 
ing. The salesmen, too, are exceeding- 
ly well instructed and are in a position 
not only to offer the bonds they have, 
but to make intelligent suggestions with 
regard to investment matters. All this 
has had the result of bringing the bond- 
dealers into closer touch with their 
clients than ever before. 

Small accounts are welcomed, the 
very largest house treating the man 
who has a couple of thousand dollars 
to invest with as much consideration as 
the man whose prospective purchases 
will be ten times that much. Competi- 
tion among the bond-houses is keen, 
and it is realized that the strength of a 
house depends not so much upon the 
financial strength of its clients, as upon 
their number, and, above all, as upon 
the degree to which they feel satisfied. 

In over-the-counter dealings, it is 
plain, the customer has to place far 
more reliance upon the bond-house with 
which he is dealing than in the case of 
investment in bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. With regard to 
the latter, information is common prop- 
erty. Not only is there a published 
record of prices and the volume of trans- 
actions, but earnings statements are apt 
to be more fully given out than in the 
case of the individual companies whose 
securities are sold over the counter by 
the bond-houses. In the case of securi- 
ties of this sort, indeed, the prospective 
buyer wants to be very sure, not only 
of the character of the house with 
which he is dealing, but also of its 
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ability and competence to investigate 
fully the securities it is offering. More 
than one new house, wealthy because 
made up of rich men’s sons, but with- 
out much experience or financial knowl- 
edge back of it, has made very serious 



mistakes in the securities it has bought 
and offered its customers. It is not a 
bad rule to confine dealings to firms 
whose records show them to be com- 
petent to properly handle the kind of 
business in which they are engaged. 



THE “COPPERS” 

THE OUTLOOK FOR A RETURN OF ACTIVITY 
By W. F. Bartholomew, of Thompson, Towle & Co. 



A PROMINENT factor in copper 
mining affairs recently stated to 
me, “This is a good time to buy copper 
shares, though possibly not to bull 
them.” In other words, he meant to 
convey the meaning that copper stocks 
have been selling intrinsically low in 
price, and that it was time for the bar- 
gain hunter to begin to accumulate a 
line of copper shares, while the pres- 
sure of selling permitted such accumu- 
lation to the advantage of the buyer, 
although that possibly with the metal 
situation in such an unsettled condition, 
there was no immediate prospect of any 
great advance. 

The recent decision by the Supreme 
Court, however, has changed the com- 
plexion of the copper situation very ma- 
terially, and this has already been re- 
flected not only in the market for the 
metal but marketwise for the stocks. 
The copper metal market has shown a 
declining tendency for sometime be- 
cause business conditions in this coun- 
try have been so unfavorable in the 
face of large copper production and 
consumers in this country have only 
purchased their immediate require- 
ments. Producers have thus been 
forced to carry the surplus copper sup- 
plies, except so far as Europe has en- 
tered the market and from time to time 
bought heavily. 



One of the best posted copper men 
in the United States tells me: “For 
twenty years there has never been a 
boom in copper except as a result of 
great prosperity in the United States, 
that is, European buying of copper has 
never been able to bring about a boom. 
At the end of 1903 Europe was a very 
heavy buyer of copper, and it was this 
buying that prevented the metal from 
going below eleven cents, but the boom 
in copper did not come until this coun- 
try again came into an era of prosper- 
ity, and then it was American buying, 
helped by Chinese buying, that event- 
ually carried the price up to twenty- 
six cents. Enrope is to-day a big buyer 
of copper, and this buying is again the 
only preventive of lower prices. A ma- 
terial advance in price will not take 
place until this country starts in buy- 
ing copper upon a large scale, and I 
can look ahead to see the future course 
of copper prices following conditions 
in the past.” 

The position is well taken by some 
prominent copper interests in the trade 
that the producing interests are entirely 
too free in laying open to the inspec- 
tion of the consumers the latest figures 
of production and consumption, as such 
action removes a certain degree of mys- 
tery from the trade, which is always 
more or less of an asset in selling goods. 
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ITT A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
11| enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



Production and Consumption. 

It is within the range of possibility 
that if production is allowed to come 
on the market unchecked, consumption 
may be unable to meet such influx of 
copper, and prices would naturally be 
affected, but here enters the question, 
if copper will be allowed to come on the 
market without concerted action as to 
its selling. Consumption, on the other 
hand, increases normally at the rate of 
about seven and one-half per cent, per 
annum, the figures showing that from 
1880 to 1892, the dawn of the age of 
-electricity, the world's consumption 
doubled, and from 1892 to 1904 it more 
than doubled again, and in the face of 
the production of copper almost dou- 
bling from 1897 to 1907, the price of 
the metal also doubled, and in 1907 the 
highest price for copper in thirty-four 
years was recorded. 

The era of the electrification of 500,- 
000 miles of railroads is just dawning, 
and good authorities predict for the 
steam locomotive the same fate that 
overtook the horse-car. Allowing, how- 
ever, that the consumption of copper 
will increase only its normal seven and 
one-half per cent, yearly, 1911 should 
show a consumption of better than 
1,700,000,000 pounds, while such fig- 
ures would indicate a consumption in 
1912 of $1,850,000,000 pounds, which 
w’ould be fully sufficient to fully care 
for the present productive ability of 
the mines if unrestricted and take care 
as well of the extensive new production 
bound to come on the market within 
the next few years from the newer 
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mines, the Miami, Ray Consolidated, 
Chino, Inspiration, Braden and Giroux, 
the former of which is even now enter- 
ing the producing ranks. 

We have doubled the output of cop- 
per in this country in the past eight 
years, and it is now being practically 
all consumed. If figures do not lie, 
consumption will double within the next 
decade, and possibly more than double 
with the advent of wholesale electrifica- 
tion of railroads, the first indications of 
which are now appearing on the hori- 
zon. The only preventive therefore of 
materially higher and sustained prices 
for the metal would appear to be the 
possibility of over-production, which 
possibility is evidently a little remote, 
when one looks at the matter from the 
standpoint of a few years hence. 

The Limited Supply. 

This possibility of over-production is 
remote indeed, when it is considered 
how few properties capable of produc- 
ing any quantity of copper have been 
discovered within the past few years. 
The porphyries are not new. These 
deposits have been known to every min- 
ing man in the West for years, and the 
opinion is expressed that had not the 
large production of the porphyries 
come forward when it did, notably that 
of Utah Copper and Nevada Consoli- 
dated, the price of copper, the metal, 
would to-day be in the vicinity of twen- 
ty cents per pound, for the old vein 
mines would be unable to meet the pres- 
ent day consumption demands if the 
price was around twenty cents. Every 
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outcrop in the country has been ex- 
amined, and it is not known where one 
can look for new properties. 

At the Lake we have one new prop- 
erty, the Lake Copper Co. There is 
nothing new in Butte. In Ely, the 
Giroux may develop into an important 
producer, but this is not new, while in 
the Yerington district we have the 
Mason Valley, which is good for 1,000,- 
000 pounds of copper per month, in- 
cluding production from the treatment 
of custom ores. In Arizona, there is 
nothing new outside of the porphyries, 
while in California the days of copper 
production give evidence of being num- 
bered. Now and then we get reports 
of old producers being on the down 
grade in many of the leading camps, 
mining getting so deep and costs con- 
sequently increasing, that production 
from such mines is bound to decline 
rather than increase. 

Recent computations which have been 
made for private information show that 
the known copper reserves of the 
United States to-day only assure a 
fifteen-year life to the mines. This is 
rather a startling statement, but the ac- 
tual copper ore proved up in the mines 
of the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico does not assure a life to the mines 
of over fifteen years at the present rate 
of production. 

The Need of Conservation. 

From the above it would seem that 
if there is need of a policy of conserva- 
tion of the national resources of this 
country one of the first steps should be 
in copper, for we are shipping at the 
present time 600,000,000 pounds of 
copper abroad annually, for which the 



mines of this country are not receiving 
an adequate return; in fact, not a small 
part of the copper is to-day being pro- 
duced at prices which make a profit on 
present metal prices impossible. To 
suppose, however, for a moment that 
the shrewd capitalists and financiers of 
this country, who have played such a 
part in bringing the United States to 
the fore in prosperity, will permit such 
a condition to maintain forever is folly. 



Combination. 



The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court opens the way for the long an- 
ticipated and much needed combination 
of copper producing interests with ade- 
quate provision for the marketing of 
the metal, a combination which would 
foremost of all act as a preventive for 
the woeful destruction and extermina- 
tion of our copper deposits. Such a 
restrictive policy will do much to sta- 
bilitize the industry generally, and work 
not only for higher prices for the metal 
and an adequate return to the produc- 
ing companies, but also bring an ap- 
preciation marketwise to the stocks of 
such companies, and permit them to pay 
legitimate dividends, and work for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Such a combination could not be 
frowned upon by the government as 
“unreasonable,” nor could a future 
price for the metal of from fourteen 
cents as a minimum and sixteen cents 
as the maximum be looked upon as any- 
thing but fair and reasonable. When 
such a condition exists in the copper 
world, copper stocks will have attained 
a stock market valuation and be paying 
dividends far in excess of the present 
status of “Coppers.” 
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THE PROTECTION OF THE NEW YORK STOCK 

EXCHANGE 

By George D. Baker, of W. E. Hutton & Co. 



T N our recent publication regarding 
investment in stocks and bonds in 
small amounts, reference was made to 
the facilities and protection of the New 
York Stock Exchange. The use of the 
word “protection,” as applying to the 
individual customer, was used advisedly, 
with the thought in mind of the ac- 
cumulated force of the system of rules 
and customs which many years of ex- 
perience have resulted in building up 
in that the greatest of all of our finan- 
cial institutions. 

The New York Stock Exchange was 
organized in 1817 for the purpose, as 
stated in its constitution: 

“Its object shall be to furnish ex- 
change rooms and other facilities for 
the convenient transaction of their busi- 
ness by its members, as brokers ; to 
maintain high standards of commercial 
honor and integrity among its mem- 
bers; and to promote and inculcate just 
and equitable principles of trade and 
business.” 

The rules then adopted for the guid- 
ance of its members have been sub- 
jected to such modifications from time 
to time as have been necessary to meet 
the conditions incident to the varying 
experiences arising from the numerous 
transactions between member and mem- 
ber and between members and their cus- 
tomers. The origin of the rules and 
customs of the New York Stock Ex- 
change may doubtless be traced to the 
older exchanges of Europe, and the 
traditions of the business may be said 
to extend beyond those remote days be- 
fore the business of dealing in securi- 
ties was differentiated from that of 
dealing in merchandise, the records of 
the latter in England appearing as 
early as the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

Volume of Business. 

When one contemplates the volume 
of business handled in an average hour 



on the Exchange, he will readily appre- 
ciate that there must be a complete un- 
derstanding among the members in or- 
der that so large an amount of busi- 
ness may be properly transacted in so 
brief a period. In the year 1910, which 
was a year of unusual dullness, the 
total amount of stocks and bonds han- 
dled on the Exchange was $17,030,- 
954,100, which is equal to an aver- 
age of approximately $12,400,000 for 
each hour of business. When it is 
borne in mind that every transaction 
must be completed within twenty-four 
hours, and all differences, if any, be- 
tween members must be settled within 
that time, the reader will be impressed 
with the fact that the members must be 
thoroughly conversant with the rules — 
and that the rules are strictly enforced. 

That there is an important accumu- 
lated force of tradition and custom cen- 
tered in the New York Stock Exchange 
is further evidenced by the value of its 
memberships. There is a value, which 
aside from an unimportant amount rep- 
resenting the right of members to par- 
ticipation in life insurance and tangible 
assets of the institution, is derived from 
the privilege which members have of 
doing business on the Exchange. The 
importance of the value of this priv- 
ilege is indicated by the price of mem- 
berships which have sold recently as 
high as $95,000. 

The foremost text book on the laws 
relating to the Stock Exchange is that 
prepared by John R. Dos Passos. The 
following extracts are taken from that 
high authority: 

“An Exchange erected in Cornhill, 
London, in 1571, used exclusively by 
dealers and brokers in merchandise, 
was destroyed by fire in 1666. It was 
not until years after, when it was re- 
built, that the brokers in funds and 
stocks were assigned a portion of the 
building for the transaction of their 
business.” 

“In May, 1877, a Commission was 
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appointed in England by royal decree 
to inquire into the origin, object, pres- 
ent constitution, customs, usages and 
mode of transacting business on the 
London Stock Exchange, which, after 
careful study of the subject, recom- 
mended the incorporation of the Ex- 
change by royal decree or by act of 
parliament for the purpose of strength- 
ening its hands and increasing its effi- 
ciency and in order that additional con- 
sideration and reliance be bestowed 
upon its members, and it made the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

44 ‘The main object of the Association 
appears to be the easy and expeditious 
transaction of business and the enforce- 
ment among themselves of fair deal- 
ing-’ ” 

44 ‘Our opinion is that in the main 
the existence of such an association and 
the corecive action of the rules which it 
enforces upon the transaction of busi- 
ness and upon the conduct of its mem- 
bers, have been salutary to the interests 
of the public/ ” 

44 ‘We recognize a great public ad- 
vantage in the fact that those who buy 
or sell for the public in a market of 
such enormous magnitude, in point of 
value, should be bound in their dealings 
by rules for the enforcement of fair 
dealing and the repression of fraud, 
capable of affording relief and exer- 
cising restraint far more prompt and 
often more satisfactory than any with- 
in the reach of the courts of law/ ” 

“There is in the archives of the New 
York Stock Exchange a document bear- 
ing date of May 17th, 1792, signed by 
a number of brokers. There, however, 
appears to have been no organization 
in the City of New York until 1817. 
From that time, the New York Stock 
Exchange has gone on, steadily increas- 
ing in its members, power and influence, 
until to-day it can be safely affirmed to 
be the most powerful organization of 



the kind in the world; and by forming 
a market where all kinds of securities 
can be promptly converted into cash, it 
has largely contributed to the develop- 
ment and wealth of the country by en- 
couraging and sustaining our great 
railroad systems, which have brought 
all parts of the Republic into a closer 
relation to each other and firmly 
strengthen the Union and prosperity 
of the States/' 

“The occupation of the stock brokers 
and the dealings on the Stock Exchange 
have been subjects of the profoundest 
concern, and of a public interest which 
increases every year. No matter how 
true it may formerly have been that 
the operations on the Stock Exchange 
were of interest merely to the profes- 
sional speculator, to-day the dealings 
of these boardmen are of national and 
absorbing importance. Shares and 
bonds of commercial corporations now 
constitute permanent investments in all 
countries; and real estate, at one time 
the sole source of investment, has in 
this respect fallen into a secondary 
rank. The securities of railroad and 
other commercial companies not only 
offer attractive and regular returns to 
capital, but the shares may be carried 
about by their owners wherever they 
may go. 

“The Stock Exchange fulfills another 
highly important mission in forming a 
barrier between the public and many 
enterprises and schemes which are con- 
stantly springing up in our midst, some 
of which are manifestly corrupt, and 
others visionary and extravagant, but 
all being calculated by alluring or de- 
ceitful representation to induce the 
public to invest in them. For the pre- 
vention of such schemes, each of the 
Stock Exchanges has established rules 
against the listing of securities without 
a previous rigid examination by com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose, con- 
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sisting of well-trained and experienced 
brokers.” 

It may be seen from the foregoing 
that from the earliest times the motive 
of the rules governing the transactions 
on the Exchange, and the conduct of its 
members, has been the maintenance of 
high standards of commercial honor 
and integrity, and the result of “the 
coercive action of the rules has been 
salutary to the interest of the public.” 

The Composite Judgment of 
Thousands. 

It is not, however, entirely in the 
inflexible enforcement of rules, nor in 
the established customs which have 
grown out of past experiences govern- 
ing the dealings between members and 
their customers that the New York 
Stock Exchange protects its customers. 
The customs thus established are those 
which are adopted by all reputable 
houses, the personnel of which insist 
upon absolute integrity in their rela- 
tions with their customers. It is an in- 
exorable law of trade which is the real 
protection to the customer. It is the 
fact that the New York Stock Ex- 
change is the one central point at 
which all lines of industry converge — 
the medium through which investors the 
world over are placed in touch with the 
facts concerning the state of the vari- 
ous lines of industry and the market 
conditions affecting the securities of in- 
dustrial corporations. An individual by 
the exercise of ordinary business judg- 
ment may safely lend his money to an- 
other individual, taking a mortgage 
upon the property of the latter as se- 
curity, but this act of investment is sub- 
ject to the risk of mistaken judgment 
as to the value of the property mort- 
gaged, and the ability of the borrower 
to pay at the time specified. This risk 
may be geatly reduced if the lender 
employ an expert to investigate all the 
conditions surrounding the loan, the 
counterpart of which is the act of in- 
vestment incident to the purchasing of 
a bond from a banking house of recog- 
nized standing, which not only exer- 
cises expert judgment in determining 



the desirability of the loan, but sup- 
ports its judgment by investing its 
money in the loan in advance of offer- 
ing it to its customers. This function 
of investment exercised by banking 
houses independently of each other 
may, to a large extent, safeguard the 
investment of the money of their cus- 
tomers, but it is in addition to those 
safeguards that the New York Stock 
Exchange protects the investor. It af- 
fords the publicity which is the real 
safeguard; it affords the medium 
through which the public can exercise 
its judgment as to the desirability of 
the security as scrutinized from many 
points of view, and it is the consensus 
of the opinion of many minds which 
establishes the value of the security — 
fixes the price. It is not necessary for 
an individual to rely upon his own 
judgment or even that of a banking 
house of acknowledged reputation in 
selecting an investment, if he buys se- 
curities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, because in addition to those 
safeguards he can secure the composite 
judgment of the thousands of individ- 
ual investors who have considered the 
same subject thousands of times — busi- 
ness men in all kinds of industry — 
lawyers, heads of banks, trustees of in- 
stitutions of all kinds who are well 
versed in the science of investments — 
all have placed the stamp of their ap- 
proval by buying. The investor who 
purchases through the New York Stock 
Exchange is protected against his own 
mistaken judgment or that of his finan- 
cial adviser — protected by the infallible 
public — the dictation of unerring pub- 
lic opinion. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 0 
reported in a recent issue the number 
of holders of the stocks of several of 
our large corporations, the reports cov- 
ering 146 companies, the stocks of 
which are in the hands of 865,774 
stockholders. This number constitutes 
a vast army of citizens differentiated 
by a process of natural selection as a 
body of investors peculiarly fitted to 
select desirable investments, whose com- 
bined judgment is not likely to be in 
error. The list of companies shown 
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herewith are among those above men- 
tioned with the number of their stock- 
holders. 

Knowledge of Investments. 

It is said that in France practically 
every man is a holder of securities. In 



our entire population. For instance, 
those who are now interested in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are about one to 
1,400 who are not. Among those con- 
stituting the large number who are not 
now interested, there must be scores 
who know that this company is one of 



No. Stock- 
holders, 1910. 



Atchison, Topeka & Santa F6 Railroad Company 28,123 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 10,648 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 35,791 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company 5,391 

Chicago & North Western Railway Company 8,167 

Great Northern Railway Company 16,626 

New York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company . 20,102 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Company 16,311 

Northern Pacific Railway Company 10,500 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 64,869 

The Reading Company 4,569 

Southern Pacific Company 12,615 

Union Pacific Railroad Company 19,628 

American Car H Foundry Company 9,912 

American Sugar Refining Company 19,436 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company 40,284 

American Woolen Company 12,000 

General Electric Company 9,581 

Pullman Company 11,148 

United States Steel Corporation 115,000 

Western Union Telegraph Company 12,933 



thousands of instances the amount held 
is the equivalent of only a few hun- 
dred dollars. By giving the problem 
of investments some study, those peo- 
ple are able to select for themselves 
suitable investments to employ their 
capital. Every man in this country 
should acquire sufficient information 
about securities to be able at any time 
he has an accumulation of money to 
purchase desirable securities which will 
yield a fair rate of interest, instead of 
allowing the money to lie idle (or par- 
tially so if in banks, drawing only a 
small rate). 

While there is a large number of our 
people who are already informed as to 
investments, it will be seen that the 
number given above as at present stock- 
holders is very small in proportion to 



the greatest corporations on earth, its 
property being the greatest railroad 
system in existence, comprising the 
arteries of trade between practically 
all of the great cities of our central 
States between the Atlantic and the 
Mississippi, giving regular employment 
to thousands of men and performing 
daily a function indispensable to our 
commercial system. Among the scores 
who are perfectly aware of these facts 
there must be a few dozen who realize 
the tangibleness of such property, the 
earning capacity of such a company, 
who believe that such an organization 
can continue to carry on its business 
and who would feel a just pride in be- 
ing one of the stockholders. The num- 
ber of holders of the stocks of our 
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prominent companies is increasing very 
rapidly (those quoted above gained 
eight and one-half per cent, last year). 
It will readily be seen that a gain of 
only one Pennsylvania stockholder from 
1,400 who are not holders of that stock 
would double the stockholders* list of 
that company. The entry into the in- 
vestment field of such a number of 
buyers would so enhance the market 
value of the stock as to make it unat- 
tractive to some on account of the rate 
of income. These would sell their stock 
and seek another issue less subject to 
the popular demand and yielding a 
higher rate of income. Such a move- 
ment has already begun. Large stock- 
holders have distributed their holdings 
and smaller people have purchased 
them. A year ago the average number 
of shares in sixty-seven industrial cor- 
porations per stockholder was seventy- 
five; to-day it is seventy shares. Forty- 
nine railroads show average holdings 
per shareholder of 180 shares. Last 
year the average of the same roads was 
134. There is an increasing number 
of men who are buying the good stocks. 
As the buyers increase, the prices will 
advance. Those who buy at low prices 
are sure of an opportunity to sell at 
high prices. 

A Ready Market. 

Facilities are offered by local ex- 
changes in several of our principal 
cities, and these to a limited extent 
afford the protection to investors pro- 
vided by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, but as the volume of business 
transacted in those exchanges is so in- 
significant in comparison, the service 
rendered is of less value to the investor. 
This applies with particular force as to 
one feature of an investment in securi- 
ties — the negotiability — the f acility 

with which the investment may be con- 
verted into cash. Because the New 
York Stock Exchange is the center of 
trading in the securities listed therein, 
there are many transactions every day 
in most of the active stocks and bonds 
(there are 150 or more issues of active 
stocks and as many of bonds), and it is 



therefore possible for a holder of these 
securities to realize upon them any day. 
The stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange are recognized by the 
banks in New York City and elsewhere 
as desirable security for loans. They 
are, therefore, available immediately 
as collateral, and a laige proportion of 
the amount invested in them can be con- 
verted into cash on demand . This is 
not true of any other class of invest- 
ments. Money deposited in banks is 
no more available than this, and more- 
over cannot be withdrawn on demand 
without loss of interest. 

Owing to the protection afforded by 
the New York Stock Exchange the ele- 
ment of distance from market is elimi- 
nated. An investor a thousand miles 
away in places most remote can buy 
these securities as readily as the one 
who may be in a building adjoining the 
Stock Exchange. Complete informa- 
tion is published and may be submitted 
for the inspection of the investor in one 
place as well as in another. Each is- 
sue has been thoroughly examined by 
the Stock Exchange before it was 
listed. The prospective investor can 
obtain information regarding any detail 
upon which he may not be informed. 
He can obtain reliable information 
through banks as to the standing and 
responsibility of the house which seeks 
his business. 

Dividing the Risk. 

The protection of the New York 
Stock Exchange is offered to investors 
in another and a most effective manner 
in making it possible for an individual 
to buy in small amounts securities of 
the highest grade — by dividing the total 
amount to be invested into small por- 
tions, each portion invested in a dif- 
ferent security. He thus divides the 
risk or reduces the probability of any 
loss. The investor having $1,000 to 
lend might well hesitate before risking 
his money in the hands of another in- 
dividual borrower who may be the only 
one with whom he is directly in touch; 
he would, however, feel more secure if 
ten men each offered to borrow $100. 
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The chance of failure to pay would be 
divided by ten. If he now eliminates 
entirely the personal element (lending 
to a friend) and decides to lend to the 
impersonal borrowers, who are known 
to have abundant property to secure 
their loans, he can avail of the same 
principle of scattered investment by 
buying securities of several companies. 

This diversification may be further 
extended by making partial payments 
for securities purchased. We will exe- 
cute an order for one share ($100) or 
more and accept payment in install- 
ments. One hundred dollars will pay 
the first installment of purchase of ten 
shares ($1000), or $1,000 will pay the 
first installment of 100 shares ($10,- 
000). The balance may be paid as de- 
sired. Thus a purchase of stocks may 
be made at a time when prices seem 
low and may be paid for later — the 
payments running over a period as 
arranged. 

For those who wish to make a be- 
ginning of systematic saving, there is: 

No better plan than through the pur- 
chase in installments of dividend-pay- 
ing stocks and bonds. 

No more convenient method than 
this, as remittances may be arranged in 
amounts and times to suit. 

No plan of saving which affords the 
high rate of income and convertibility 
from investment to cash. 

No loss of income; the money in- 
vested yields an income from the day 
of remittance. 

No deduction from income for taxes 
or insurance of the property covered 
by the securities held. 

No fee payable to a lawyer for ex- 
amining titles. 



No commissions to a real estate agent 
for placing the loan. 

No one beside the broker who exe- 
cutes the order and the company whose 
securities are held who need know 
about the investment. 

Method of Purchase. 



If desired, the investor can make 
payment for the securities purchased 
through a bank, the latter obtaining 
the securities upon payment of the 
money. Upon payment for stocks, the 
investor’s name and address is given to 
the issuing company. The latter trans- 
fers a certificate in the name of the 
owner, and the dividends are thereafter 
payable by check, mailed by the com- 
pany. (The certificate is forwarded to 
the owner or may be held in custody 
for him if desired.) Bonds are usually 
payable to the bearer, and the interest 
is collected by means of coupons at- 
tached, which are usually payable semi- 
annually and may be collected through 
the banks in the same manner as checks. 

After satisfying himself as to an in- 
vestment, all that it is necessary for the 
customer to do is to write or telegraph 
to the Exchange firm to purchase and 
arrange payment therefor. Payment 
may be made in any manner most con- 
venient to the investor. 

The commission paid for, execution 
of the order is a fixed percentage, and 
is the same in all transactions — the 
same one-eighth of one per cent., 
whether the transaction covers one 
share or 10,000 shares, except that 
there is a minimum charge of one dollar. 
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BUYERS OF BONDS 

By Albert W. Hemphill, of Stone & Webster 



TF all the money that has been di- 
*“* verted from the pockets of the 
American wage-earners by the get-rich- 
quick swindlers had been put into legi- 
timate development propositions, there 
is no doubt that the permanent pros- 
perity of this country would have been 
considerably enhanced. The move on 
the part of the government and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens to have laws en- 
acted which will tend to decrease faith- 
less operations of this nature is a 
splendid one. Yet it should be borne in 
mind that as long as there is a world 
there will be dishonest members of the 
community to sooner or later “fleece” 
those who may be too trusting or igno- 
rant of general business. 

There has always been this desire on 
the part of many of the innocent pub- 
lic to gain something for almost noth- 
ing, leading them to risk their small 
possessions in the hope of quickly mul- 
tiplying them. This trait of human 
nature being realized, it is catered to, 
speculation is encouraged, unsound 
propositions are presented in their most 
glowing light and facts are withheld 
which make them impossible of success, 
such as defective titles, liens, etc., which 
cannot be seen without an expensive 
examination. Lacking first the means, 
second the knowledge of business prin- 
ciples requisite to determine the degree 
of risk, and third the necessary pa- 
tience, he is advised, “If you don’t come 
in quick other people will take it up 
and you will get left.” This is an un- 
favorable combination of circumstances 
which has put many a man on the long 
list of victims. 

The best advice that can be given 
wage-earners and others solely depen- 
dent upon their limited earnings is to 
place their savings in a Savings Bank 
until the amount reaches a thousand 
dollars. Then, if they feel inclined to 
invest their savings above that amount, 
they should get in touch with a concern 
with a reputation for worthiness, abil- 
ity, and integrity, and state definitely 
whether or not they look first of all for 
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absolute safety of principal and return 
afterward, or for good return with the 
best safety possible, or for an out-and- 
out speculation. 

The Best Grade of Bonds. 

The first class of security which any 
concern of good standing would un- 
hesitatingly recommend would be the 
highest grade investments, that is, the 
securities which by law are legal in- 
vestments for savings banks, trustees of 
estates, etc. This class, as a rule, does 
not appeal to the man with a small 
amount of money, for the reason that 
practically ail such securities come in 
denominations of one thousand dollars 
or more, and, also, that the return is 
only about three per cent, to four and 
one-half per cent. There are other 
bonds, however, just out of this class, 
which give a better yield. They are 
bonds of some of the smaller munici- 
palities or first mortgage bonds which 
have not a long enough dividend record 
to make them legal. These bonds are 
splendid investments, in many cases are 
very readily salable, and have other at- 
tractive features. 

A Grade Lower. 

After this class of security comes any 
amount of corporation bonds, — both 
railroad, public-service, and industrial, 
etc., many of which are good but neces- 
sarily subject to discrimination. Many 
of them are readily salable, and as 
their yield is higher than on the strictly 
high-class securities mentioned at first, 
they are attractive to the small buyer. 
Moreover, they are more frequently is- 
sued in $100 and $500 lots, making it 
possible for the small investor to pur- 
chase. In purchasing bonds of this 
class, an investor should have some 
knowledge of business principles, un- 
less, as above stated, he is in touch with 
a concern that he knows is reliable and 
will give him all the information he re- 
quires to reach a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. 
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Buyers of the classes of securities 
mentioned above, as a rule, have a cer- 
tain amount of money of which they 
are the beneficiaries or that represents 
their savings of a period extending 
probably over years. They wish to 
keep their principal intact, secure a 
higher return than by depositing it in 
a bank, and expend the income. They 
can rely on safety of principal and in- 
terest by determining the class of se- 
curity through good, conservative bank- 
ers, who depend for their reputation 
upon the satisfaction which they give 
their clients. 

Business Men's limes aments. 

After this class of investors comes 
the man who is either salaried or in 
business for himself, who, by virtue of 
his frugal living, is able to save money 
from time to time. He may be in the 
prime of life and, feeling that his liv- 
ing is assured, desires to increase his 
principal, and secure as large a return 
as possible (which he may save in 
turn). Being wideawake and watching 
general business or the money market, 
or other features controlling the invest- 
ment market, he depends upon his judg- 
ment as to when to sell the securities 
which he may buy to derive a profit; or 
if the market value of his security de- 
clines, he holds on until business con- 
ditions recover or some other causes in- 
crease the demand for securities and 
make for a consequent upward trend 
of prices. 

It may be well here to say a word 
regarding the organization of corpora- 
tions to do business. If it is a large 
proposition, a group of men who keep 
in touch with general business and are 
familiar with the economic conditions, 
laws of supply and demand, etc., learns 
that at a certain place the people would 
probably use a commodity if they had 



it, as, for instance, eleceric lighting or 
gas. They then go into the matter of 
ascertaining, if a company were organ- 
ized to do such a business, whether or 
not it would pay the people who put in 
the money for their time and work. 
They may figure that if they could 
build a plant which would cost a cer- 
tain amount of money they would earn 
an amount over and above all expenses. 
In other words, they could figure to 
their own satisfaction that the proposi- 
tion would or would not pay. If they 
can satisfy themselves that it will pay, 
they then prepare to enlist the capital. 
The company is then organized with a 
given amount of capitalization. There 
will probably be authorized bonds, pre- 
ferred stock and common stock, the 
amount being based upon the estimated 
cost of construction of the plant. To 
start work on the proposition, each of 
the men who conceive the idea will then 
probably contribute a certain sum. 
They obtain a franchise, buy material, 
etc., and construct the plant. Men who 
foresee conditions and good proposi- 
tions can always find use for money for 
new development schemes, consequently 
it is their desire to get their money out 
as soon as possible, in order to start 
another scheme that they may be con- 
templating. Having finished the con- 
struction of the plant, procured a man- 
ager, contracted business, etc., they will 
take the bonds to bankers in an endeav- 
or to have them put on the market, 
either on a commission basis or for a 
fixed compensation. The bankers look 
into the proposition, and if they decide 
after investigation that the corporation 
will always be able to earn the interest 
charges on its bonds, pay the taxes, 
operating expenses, and enough to keep 
the property in good physical condition, 
beside a surplus, they may feel that 
they can sell the bonds to their cus- 
tomers as a good, safe security. 
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From the funds realized by the sale 
of the bonds, the promoters are now re- 
paid the advances they originally made. 
They keep the stock as the profit, which 
if they calculated correctly in the first 
place will earn dividends at some time 
in the future. This means that if they 
hold their stock until some future time 
they will receive a regular annual return 
thereon. If they are not acting in good 
faith, however, they may circulate rosy 
reports, leading the public to believe 
that the proposition is a good one, and 
then, when there is a good demand for 
the stock, the promoters will “unload.” 
If the bonds have been handled by 
some good house, it is more or less of 
a guarantee of the integrity and good 
intentions of the promoters. This 
scheme of “unloading” has been prac- 
ticed time and again, and the man who 
has had little or no experience in finan- 
cial matters should never put his money 
into a proposition when he is not sure 
of the people who are handling it. 



Speculative Investments. 

After the class of investors who wish 
to take no risk with their money comes 
the class that is looking for good prop- 
ositions where by waiting until they are 
fully developed the securities increase 
in value as the business increases, and 
by thus waiting gain a profit on their 
investment aside from the regular divi- 
dend or interest return. This is a good 
policy for a man who has a regular in- 
come from his own business or who is 
receiving a salary well in excess of his 
living expenses. The trouble often is 
that many men of this class who make 
money a few times get to think that 
they are good prognosticators, and can 
judge a proposition correctly; and if 
credit is available they will probably 
borrow, hypothecating the securities 
purchased in the hope of making 
enough to pay the loan and make a 
profit. This is always unsafe, no mat- 



THE STOCK EXCHANGE AS THE INVESTMENT 

CENTER 



By Edgar 

/CONSIDERING the high business 
acumen of the membership of the 
New York Stock Exchange, it seems 
probable that certain ideas clearly in- 
dicated in recent criticisms of its gen- 
eral attitude on the listing of corporate 
security issues are, in time, likely to be 
heeded. Unbiased and intelligent ob- 
servers have recognized that a continu- 
ance of its past general listing policy 
will logically result in side-tracking 
more and more the Exchange as the 
center of investment transactions in se- 
curities, and will leave its functions 
more and more restricted as an organ 
simply of speculation. 

That any such narrow policy in so 
important a matter should be suffered 
to continue, or that its great oppor- 
tunity should remain neglected by the 
Exchange, seems unreasonable and im- 
probable, especially in view of the 
steadily increasing trend each year to- 



Van Deusen 

ward real investment, in distinction 
f rom speculation, as the correct and 
ultimately most profitable course for 
the average man. 

Responsibility. 

The defense offered for what may be 
termed its exclusive attitude on listing 
by the Exchange is that it cannot stand 
sponsor for untried bond, note or stock 
issues, as it might come into censure 
for admission of so-called “securities” 
whose issuing companies might thereaf- 
ter fail. That the Exchange has a 
quite general popular reputation to 
mantain as the judge and hall-marker 
— so to speak — of good securities is as 
true as that “listing” has heretofore 
never in fact been equivalent to a guar- 
antee by the Exchange of the good 
character and excellence of the securi- 
ties listed. Time and again purchasers 
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of corporate shares and obligations 
listed upon the Exchange have suffered 
losses as heavy and disastrous as have 
been suffered by investors in unlisted 
corporate issues; so, the idea has been 
gaining foothold that, up to the pres- 
ent, the admission of a security to the 
Stock Exchange list by no means en- 
titles the investor to rely with con- 
fidence upon a merit heretofore often 
assumed because of such "listing/’ 

Opportunity. 

Just here, however, lies the peculiar 
opportunity of the New York Stock 
Exchange to make itself, as it may and 
should be, the real center and guardian 
of genuine investment interests, which 
it — so far as "listing” is concerned — 
has so generally been supposed to be in 
the past. Furthermore, if the Ex- 
change desires to maintain its relative 
position as the center of security trans- 
actions in the face of the present 
marked and continuing increase of 
"over-the-counter” trading, it will need 
to face the question of making itself an 
actual investment, rather than merely a 
speculative, organ. 

This is the more true because the 
various investment houses, through 
which the large and growing "over-the- 
counter” business is done, do act or at 
least endeavor to act, in a greater or 
less degree and with more or less suc- 
cess, as the investment mentor of their 
clients. The continuance and increas- 
ing insistence upon this function is as- 
sured by the reinforcement of a dual 
selfishness, namely, both its practical 
value to the investor and also the pri- 
vate interest of the investment house 
itself ; — in other words, it is "good busi- 
ness” for any investment house to as- 
sist and protect its clients. Unless the 
Exchange also can perform as positive 



a service, it must lag behind in the in- 
vestment business and gradually lapse 
into a mere speculative channel. 

What Is Called For. 

For the Exchange to equip itself and 
undertake its best function and real 
justification for existence, viz. — as a 
protector and mentor of investment in- 
terests, is not at all impossible or im- 
practicable. It calls for, first , a deter- 
mination and adoption bv the Exchange 
itself of a conservative investment 
standard of merit which securities must 
reach to entitle them to "listing”; and, 
secondly , the installment by the Ex- 
change of an adequate examining and 
analytical department, in charge of 
a competent person, whose decision 
as to the investment merit of every of- 
fered security, judged with reference 
to the extablished standard, shall be 
conclusive and subject to reversal only 
on appeal to and a different finding of 
facts by the Securities, Stock List or 
other proper Committee of the Ex- 
change. 

True, the number of individuals 
qualified by natural instinct and train- 
ing to correctly analyze the merits of 
a proposition is not large, since reliable 
analysts, like poets, must have the na- 
tive gift — duly cultivated. That is, the 
necessary frame of mind and instinct 
for what may be termed the synthetic 
analysis required, are not commort. 
Unfortunately, a great deal of so- 
called expert analysis of investment 
matters is merely a sort of quasi-tech- 
nical rehash of the more or less super- 
ficially obvious. A condensed Income 
Account or Balance Sheet alone seldom 
reveals the true inwardness of any busi- 
ness enterprise. 

Again, given an established and gen- 
uine analytical department analogous 
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to, though not necessarily identical 
with, such as would be maintained by a 
first-class private bond house, the Stock 
Exchange would be in a position to 
intelligently and safely list many most 
excellent security issues of the smaller 
but attractive business propositions in 
the United States. The large size of a 
business undertaking is no guarantee of 
its soundness; this country has many 
thoroughly good business projects, par- 
ticularly those of a public or quasi- 
public nature commonly known as 
“public utilities,*' whose gross earnings 
may fall much short of half a million 
dollars a year, but which nevertheless 
are the bases of excellent investments. 
By the listing of such smaller issues as 
appeared, on impartial expert analysis 
by the Exchange's representative to be 
sound from the investment standpoint, 
such securities would be put in the way 
of a broader market — a desideratum 
advocated over a year ago by President 
Vanderlip of the City Bank for good 
public service corporation securities 
which have become a more and more 
sought-for investment. Past failure to 
recognize such securities has not only 
left the investing public unprotected 
from unscrupulous and incompetent 
stock and bond vendors, but has also 
prevented security buyers from pick- 
ing up many choice investments; while, 
now that the intrinsic value and de- 
sirability of such issues have become 
better recognized, such neglect tends to 
turn investment business away from the 
Exchange into “over-the-counter*' chan- 
nels — a matter of pertinent interest to 
the Exchange in times, as recently, of 
dull security markets. 



Perfecting of Function. 

When the Exchange has rightly 
equipped itself and seriously under- 
taken the above suggested service to the 
investing public, it can and will become 
the purveyor of exact and up-to-date 
information on the current affairs of 
the corporations whose securities it has 
listed, and in consequence will be looked 
to by the general investing public in a 
friendly — rather than an antagonistic 
— spirit, as the most direct, prompt, im- 
partial and reliable source of informa- 
tion concerning a broad and well pro- 
tected field of listed investments. This 
widening and perfecting of function 
will obviously redound not only to an 
enlarged precedence and influence of 
the Exchange, but also to its increasing 
financial advantage. 



The eighth annual report of J. G. White 
& Co. shows an increase in the surplus for 
the year from $391,394.15 to #*85,529.04. 

The other most important changes are a 
decrease in deferred charges and plant and 
tools and equipment, less depreciation, from 
$331,160.45 to $148,902.74, and an increase 
in securities owned and syndicate partici- 
pations from $1,765,816.19 to $ 2 , 317 , 959 . 3 . 3 . 
Changes in other items do not seem suffi- 
ciently large to deserve special comment. 

Nearly all of the properties in which the 
company is interested have shown during 
the past year substantial and satisfactory 
increases in earnings, and some of them 
have also increased their rates of divi- 
dends; so that the income from securities 
owmed is gradually and substantially in- 
creasing. 

While in general there is not great ac- 
tivity in engineering and construction lines, 
the company has recently* secured a con- 
siderable amount of new work, and has fair, 
prospects of securing considerably more 
work of this sort in the near future. 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 

[Corrected to June 19, 1911.] 



GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 
Quoted by RhoadeB A Company, Bankers. 

Dealers In Investment Securities, 45 Wall 

St., New York. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

l\ S. Gov., reg. 2s, 1930 101 *-101% 1.70 

U. S, Gov., reg. 3s. 1918 101 *-102 2.60 

Panama Canal, reg. 2s. 1936. . 100 * -100* 1-82 

Dlst. of Columbia 3-65s 105 -106* 3.12 

Alabama 4s. July, 1956 104 -104* 3.77 

Panama 3s. 1961 (new issue). 103 -103* 2.85 

Colorado 4s. '22 (op. ’12).... 99 -100 4.00 

Connecticut 3*s, Apr., '30.... 99 -102 3.36 

Louisiana 4s, Jan.. 1914 99 - 99* 4.08 

Maryland 3*s, 1926 95 - 95* 3.90 

Massachusetts 3*s. 1940 91*- 93 3.90 

Xtw York State 3s. ’59 102 -102* 2.90 

Tenn. New Settlement 3s, '13. 97 - 98 4.10 

Ya. 6s. B. B. & Co. ctfs., 1871. 58 - 58* 

Boston 3*s. 1929 92*- 95 3.95 

New York City 4*s, 1957 108*-109 4.07 

New York City 4*s, 1917 102 *-103* 4.00 

New York City 4s. 1959 100 -100* 3.99 

New York City 4s. 1955 99*- 99* 4.01 

New York City 4*s. 1960 104 *-104* 4.04 

New York City 4*s. 1930-1960.102* -103 4.03 

New York State Canal 4s, 1960.105 *-106 3.78 

New York City 3*s. 1954 89*- 89* 4.01 

New York City 3*s. 1930 91*- 92* 4.06 



GUARANTEED STOCK8. 

Quoted by W r . E. Hutton A Co., Dealers in In- 
vestment Securities, 6 Broad st. New York. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 



Albany A Susquehanna (D. & H.)..283 290 

Allegheny A Wtstn <B. R. I. A P.).135 145 

Atlanta A Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R. ). . 175 
Augusta A Savannah A. L. (Cen. 

of Ga.) 105 109 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 93 98 

Boston A Lowell (B. A M.) 214 218 

Bleecker St. A F. Ry. Co. (Met. St. 

Ry. Co.) 17 25 

Boston A Albany < N. Y. Cen.) 220 224 

Boston A Providence (Old Colony). 294 
Broadway A 7 th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. SL Ry. Co.) 124 140 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 165 170 

Camden A Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 135 140 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila. A Read.).. 109 
Cayuga A Susquehanna (D.L&W.j . 210 220 

Cent. Pk. N.AE. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 10 20 

Christopher A 10th St. R. R. Co. 



(M. S. R.) 100 120 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.)..166 169 

Cleveland A Pittsburg Betterment.. 96 100 

Columbus A Xenia (Pa. R. R. >....203 ... 

Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.).. 100 110 

Commercial Union of Me. (Com. C. 

Co. > 100 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M. ) .... 1 55 165 

Concord A Portsmouth (B. A M.)..170 
Conn. A Pamumpsic (B. A L. > .... 139 

Conn. River (B. A M.) 268 

Dayton A Mich. pfd. (C. H. A D. > . .185 195 

Delaware A Bound B. (Phila. A R. ). 190 198 

Detroit. Hillsdale A S. W. (L, S. A 

M. S.) 96 100 

Bast Pa. (Phila. A Reading) 128 138 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. C.).260 290 

Elmira A Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 142 152 

Erie A Kalamazoo (J. S. A S.)....200 230 

Erie A Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 135 145 

Ft. Wayne A Jackson pfd. (L.* S. A 

M. S.) 130 135 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West Union)... 35 45 

Forty-second St. A G. St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) 200 230 

Georgia R. R. A Bk. Co. (L. A N. 

A A. C. L.) 260 270 

Gold A Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 110 118 



Bid. Asked. 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.).. 118 126 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 

Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 98 ... 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.) 94 97 

Jackson, Lans. A Saginaw (M. C. ).. 83 88 

Joliet A Chicago (Chic. A Al.) 160 170 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

& S.) 138 160 

Kan. C., Ft. Scott A M., pfd. (St. 

L. A S. F.) 76 78 

K. C. St. L. A C. pfd. (Chic. A Al.).120 140 

Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. A N. 

Ind.) 320 340 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 209 ... 

Little Schuylkill Nav. A Coal (Phil. 

& R) 112 120 

Louisiana A Mo. Riv. (Chic. A Atl.)160 170 

Mine Hill A Schuylkill Hav. (F. A 

R) 124 

Mobile A Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Ry.) 66 78 

Mobile A Ohio (So. Ry. ) 78 85 

Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 170 
Morris A Essex (Del. Lack. A W.).173 180 

Nashville A Decatur (L. A N.)....180 190 

N. H. A Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 

A H.) 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.) .250 256 

N. Y., Brooklyn A Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 116 

N. Y. A Harlem (N. Y. Central) .. .285 300 

N. Y. L. A Western (D. L. A W.).118 125 

Ninth Av. R.R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.) 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.) 150 160 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. A R.)..193 
North R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 96 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)...lll 115 

Nor. A Wor. pfd. (N. Y..N.H.AH. ) . . 208 
Ogden Min. R.R. (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.) . 95 105 

Old Colony (N. Y., N. H. A H. ) 186 

Oswego A Syracuse (D. L. A W.)..210 220 

Pacific A Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 60 70 

Peoria A Bureau Val. (C.R.I.AP. ) . .175 185 

Philadelphia A Trenton (Pa. R.R.) .. 248 
Pitts. B. A L. (P. L. E. A C. Co.). 68 72 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne A Chic. (Pa. R.R.)166 169 

Pitts.. Ft. Wayne A Chic, special 

(Pa. R. R.) 156 165 

Pitts. A North Adams (B. A A.).. 127 134 

Pitts., McW’port A Y. (P. A L. E. 

M. S.) 117 126 

Providence A Worcester (N. Y., N. 



H. A H.) 270 

Rensselaer A Saratoga (D. A H.)..185 193 

Rome, Watertown A O. (N.Y.Cen.) .120 122 

Saratoga A Schenectady (D. A H.).160 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 16 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U. ).... 80 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.).. 120 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.).105 116 

Troy A Greenbush (N. Y. Cent. )... 165 170 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.)..200 250 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 123 

Utica A Black River (Rome, W. 

& O.) 165 170 

Utica, Chen. A Susq. (D. L. A W.).144 147 

United N. J. A Canal Co. (Pa.R.R.) .242 244 

Valley of New York (D., L. A W.).117 123 

Ware R. R. (Boston A Albany) .... 160 
Warren R. R. (D., L. A W.) 165 170 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope A Co. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, because 
of the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a matur- 
ity. All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified: interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to prfce. 
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Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Am. Cig. 4a, "A" Mar. 15, 'll. 98%- 99% 4.92 

Am. Cig. 4 b. "B" Mar. 15, '12. 97 %- 98% 6.10 

Am. Locomotive 5 b, Oct., '10.. 99%-100% 4.25 

Bethlehem Steel 6 b, Nov., '14. 100% -101 5.60 

"Big Four" 6 b. June, 'll 100 -100% 4.85 

B. R. A P. Equip. 4%s 99 -100 % 

Chic. & Alton 5 b. Mar. 15, '13. 98%- 99% 5.25 

C. H. & D. 4s, July. '13 96 %- 97% 5.05 

Diamond Match 5 b. July, '12. 98 -100 5.00 

Hudson Co. 6 b, Oct., '11 98 -100 6.00 

Interboro 6s, May, '11 101%-101% 3.92 

K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., '12.. 98 - 99 6.50 

Maine Central 4s, Dec., '14.... 98 -100 4.25 

Minn. A St Loulfl 6s, Feb., 'll. 98% - 99% 5.58 

New Orl. Term. 6s, Apr., 'll.. 99% -100 8.45 

N. Y. C. Equip. 6 b. Nov., '10.. 100 -101% 4.15 

N. Y. C. Equip. 6s, Nov., '14. .102%-103% 4.15 

N. Y. C. Equip. 6 b, Nov., '16 . . 103 %-104 % 4.16 

N. Y. C. Equip. 6 b. Nov., '19. .104%-106% 4.16 

N.Y..N.H.&H. 5b. Jan., 'll 100 -100% 3.70 

N.Y..N.H.&H. 6s. Jan., '12 100%-101 3.93 

No. American 6b, May, '12... 99 -100 5.00 

St. L. A S. F. 4 %b, Feb., '12.. 96%- 98 6.60 

Southern Ry. 6 b, Feb., 1918.. 98 - 98% 6.46 

Tidewater 6b, June, '13 100%-101% 6.35 

Westlnghouse 6 b. Aug., '10 99% -100% 4.25 

Wood WorBted 4%s, Mar., 'll. 99 %- .. 4.50 

Western Tel. 6 b, Feb., '12 99 - 99% 6.20 



INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope A Co. 

Bid. Asked. 

Ann Arbor, pref 60 80 

Arkansas. Oklahoma A Western 10 

Atlanta & West Point 132 140 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 280 250 

Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref. 10 12 

Central New England 10 16 

Central New England, pref 20 27 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 210 225 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville.. 50 60 

Chicago. Ind. A Louisville, pref 60 80 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 35 50 

Cincinnati. Ham. A Dayton, pref. . 65 70 

Cincin., N. O. A Tex. Pac 140 

Cincin.. N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref 106 

Cincinnati Northern 50 60 

Cleveland, Akron A Columbus 70 84 

Cleve.. Cin., Chic. A St. L., pref... 92 96 

Delaware 42 46 

Des Moines A Ft. Dodge, pref 85 46 



NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, OA8 AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 



Quoted by S. H. P. Pell A Co., Members New 
York Stock Exchange, Brokers and Dealers 
in Investment SecuritieB, 43 Exchange Place. 



New York City. 



Bid. Asked. 



Bleecker St A Ful Fy 

1st 4s 1950 

1924 

1948 
1914 
1993 



1932 



1948 

i9i9 
1942 

Westchester El Ry 6s.. 1943 

Yonkers Ry 1st 6b 1946 

New Amst Gas Cone 6 b. 1927 
Central Union Gas 5s.. 1927 
Equitable Gas Light 6 b. 1930 
N Y A E R Gas lBt 6s. 1944 
N Y A E R Gas Con 6 b. 1946 
Northern Union Gas 5s. 1927 
Standard Gas Light 6 b. 1930 
WeBtcheBter Light 5 b.. 1950 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5 b. 1943 
Hoboken Fy 1st mtg5s.l946 
NY & Bkn Fy lBt mt 6s.l911 
NY A Hobok Fy Gen 5b. 1946 
NY A East River Fy 



Bway Surf Ry 1st 6s. . 
Bway A 7th Av stock. 
Bway A 7th Av Con 6s. 
Bwav A 7th Av 2d 6b. 
Col A 9th Av lot 5 b... 
Christopher A 10th St. 
Dry Dk E B A Bat 6s. 
Dry Dock E B A Bat 

Ctfs 5b ;••• 

Lex Av A Pav Fy 6s.. 
Second Av Ry stock... 
Second Av Ry Cons 6b. 
Sixth Av Ry stock.... 
South Ferry Ry lBt 5a. 
Union Rv 1st 58 



J&J 


55 


’ 63 


J&J 


102% 


103% 




125 


135 


j&J 


101 


103 


J&N 


100 


102 


M&S 


99% 


100% 


QJ 


100 


102 


J&D 


98 


100 


F&A 


30 


40 


M&S 


96 


100 




7 


14% 


F&A 


50 


56 




115 


125 


J&D 


68 


70 


F&A 


100 


102 


J&J 


65 


75 


A&O 


75 


85 


J&J 


101% 


102% 


M&S 


103% 




J&J 


103% 




J&J 


104 


105% 


J&J 


99 


101 


M&N 






M&N 


103 


106 


J&D 


100% 


103 


.... 


15 


24 


M&N 


103 


107 


J&J 


90 


96 


J&D 


96 


99 


QM 


20 


28 



Bid. Aaked. 

10th A 23d St Ferry A&O 30 40 

10th A 23d St Fy 1st 68.1919 J&D 58 70 

Union Ferry QJ 27 30 

Union Ferry 1st 5b 1920 MAN 96 100 



EQUIPMENT BONDS. 



Quoted by Blake A Reeves, Dealers in Invest- 
ment Securities, 84 Pine St., New York. 
(Quotations are given In basis.) 



Bid. Asked. 



Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., '17 4% 

Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 4% %, Apr., '27 4% 

Canadian Northern 4%%, Sept., '19 5% 

Central of Georgia 4%%, July, *16 5 

Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13 4% 

Ches. A Ohio 4%. Oct, '16 6 

Chic. A Alton 4%, June, '16 6% 

Chic. A Alton 4 % %, Nov., '18 6% 

Chic., R. I. & Pac. 4%%, Feb., '17 5% 

Del. & Hud. 4 % %, July. '22 4% 

Erie 4%, Dec., '11 5 

Erie 4%, June, '13 5% 

Erie 4%, Dec., '14 5 

Erie 4%, Dec., '19 6 

Erie 4%, June, '16 6 

N. Y. Cent. 6%, Nov., 'll 4% 

N. Y. Cent. 6%, Nov., '13 4% 

No. West. 4%, Mar., '17 4% 

Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., '14 4% 

So. Ry. 4%%, Series E, June, '14. 6% 



4% 

4% 

6 

4% 

4% 

4% 

6 

6 

4% 

13 

4% 

4% 

13 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

4% 



REALTY SECURITIES. 



Quoted by Peabody & Co., Specialists in Real 
Estate Securities, 42 Broadway, New York. 

Realty Bonds. 



Bonds are all traded in (and accrued interest). 



Bid. Asked. 



American Real Estate Co., Gold 6% 89 95 

Broadway Realty Co., 1st Mtg. 5%. 101 103 

Broadway Realty Co., 2d Mtg. 5%. .. 80 

Estates of Long Beach, 6% 78 85 

Greeley Square Realty Co., 5% 85 

Hotel Rector. 2d Mtg.. 6%. 1919 85 

Improved Property Holding Co. of 

N. Y.. 6%, Series A 102 105 

Improved Property Holding Co. of 

N. Y., 6%, Series B 96 100 

Mortgage Bond Co., 20 yr. 4%.... 85 89 

Monaton Realty & Inv. Corp.. 6%.. 85 95 

N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co.. Gold Mtg. 6% 99 100 

N. Y. Realty Owners, Guar. 6%.... 88 95 

N. Y. Central Realty Co.. Gold 6%. 89% 93 

Queensboro Corp., Part. 5% 95 100 

U. S. Realty A Imp. Conv. Deb. 5% 90% 91% 



Realty Stocks. 

Dividend. Bid. 
Ackerson, T. B. Co. com. 5% 200 

Ackerson, T. B. Co. pfd. 8% 99 

•Alliance Realty Co... 8% Q. Apr. 118 
Bond & Mtg. Guar. Co.12% Q- Feb. 246 

City Investing Co 60 

City & Sub. Homes Co. 4% Jne. A D. 8 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 12% Q. Jan-. 265 
Lawyers T. I. & T. Co.12% Q. Jan. 245 
Monaton Realty & In- 
vesting Corp. pfd... 10% 95 

N. Y. Mtg. & Sec. Co. .12% Q. Jan. 200 
N. Y. R. E. Sec. Co., 

Conv., 1st pfd 7% 98- 

Realty Associates .... 6% J. & J. 108 
Second United Cities 
R’lty Co., Ser. A, pfd. 5% 

Title Guar. A Trust Co.20% Q. May 480 



Asked. 

100 

123 

252 

65 

9, 

270 

250 

110 

217 

10 0 
114 

75 

490 



*6% extra dividend 1910. 



COAL BONDS. 

Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch A Co., Dealers 
in Investment Securities, 30 Broad St., New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. A Coke 1st 5s. 1944. 83 87 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.106 
Clearfield Bltum. Coal 1st 4s. 1940. .. 85 

Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- 
ing Fund 6s, 1935 79 84 

Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952 92 100 
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Bid. Asked. 



Falrmount Coal 1st 5s. 1931 94 97 

Kanawha A Hocking Coal A Coke 

1st Sinking Funds 5s. 1951 99 101 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Coke 1st 6s. 1949 109 113 

New Mexico Railway A Coa! 1st A 
Coll. Tr. 5s. 1947 95 100 



ACTIVE BONDS. 

Quoted by Swartwout A Appenzellar, Bankers, 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 



St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Amer. Agri. Chem. ?s 101% 102 

Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923.... 68 69 

Amer. Steel Foundries 6s. 1935.... 102% 104% 
Balt. A Ohio. Southwest. Div. 4%s.. 91 91% 

Bethlehem Ste^l 5s 95% 96 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. . 96 96% 

Chi. Burl. & Quincy III. Div. 4s... 99% 99% 

Chi.. Burl. & Quincy 111. Div. 3%s. 87% 88 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 99 99% 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s... 90% 91'- 

Louis. & NeshviUe unified 4s...:.. 98% 98% 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 83% 84% 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

Quoted by J. K. Rice. Jr., & Co.. Brokers and 
Dealers in Miscellaneous Securities, 33 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Adams Express 241 247 

American Brass 123 126 

American Chicle com 260 ... 

American Chicle pfd 105 110 

American Coal Products 96 98% 

American Express 236 238 

American Gas A Electric com 54 56 

American Gas & Electric pfd 42 44 

Babcock A Wilcox 101 104 

Bordens Condensed Milk com 124 126% 

Bordens Condensed Milk pfd 108 110 

Bush Terminal 98% 101% 

Childs Restaurant Co. com 171 ... 

Childs Restaurant Co. pfd 114 117 

Del.. Lack. & Western Coal 310 320 

E. W. Bliss com 110 120 

E. W. Bliss pfd 122 130 

General Motors com 41 42% 

General Motors pfd 82 84 

Gray National Telautograph 7 9 

Hudson & Manhattan com 18 20 

International Nickel com 230 245 

International Nickel pfd 99% 102% 

International Silver pfd 114* 118* 

Kings Co. E. L. A P 124 127 

Otis Elevator com 72 75 

Otis Elevator pfd 103 105 

Pacific Gas A Electric com 64 66 

Pacific Gas A Electric pfd 88 90 

Phelps. Dodge & Co 205* 215* 

Pope Mfg. com 54 59 

Pope Mfg. pfd 75 80 

Producers Oil 90 105 

Royal Baking Powder com 188* 196* 



Bid. Asked. 

Royal Baking Powder pfd 106% *108* 

Safety Car Heating A Lighting ....120 123 

Sen Sen Chiclet 138 142 

Singer Manufacturing 280 290 

Standard Coupler com 43 48 

Texas A Pacific Coal 96 102 

Tri-City Ry. & Light com 33 35 

Tri-City Ry. A Light pfd 92 95 

U. S. Express 97 98% 

U. S. Motors com 36 38 

l’. S. Motors pfd 77 79 

Union Typewriter com 40 43 

Virginian Railway 22 28 

Wells Fargo Express 171 173 

Western Pacific 15 19 

Western Power com 34 36 

Western Power pfd 58 61 

Worthington Pump pfd 106 ... 



* Ex-divid< nd. 



POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbrlght & Co., Bankers, 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Guanajuato Power A El. Co. com.. 33 37 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932 (Int.) 

Guanajuato Power A Electric Co. 



Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 

stk. div. ) 73 

Arizona Power Co. bonds, 6%, due 

1933 86 93 

Arizona Powder Co. pref 56 ... 

Arizona Pow'er Co. com 20 24 

Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

5%. due 1946 87% 88 

Mobile Elec. Co. bds.. 5 r /c. due 1946 88% 90 

Mobile Electric Co., pref.. 7% 84 90 

Mobile Electric Co., com. . 25 

Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6%. 83% 85% 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., com 74 77 



FOREIGN GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL 
BONDS. 

Reported by Zimmermann A Forshay, 9 Wall 
St., New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



German Govt. 3%s 93% 94% 

German Govt. 3s 83% 84% 

Prussian Consols 4s 102 103 

Bavarian Govt. 4s 101 102 

Saxony Govt. 3s 82% 83% 

Hamburg Govt. 3s 82% 83 

City of Berlin 4s 100% 101% 

City of Cologne 4s 100 101 

City of Augsburg 4s 99% 100% 

City of Munich 4s 99% 100% 

City of Frankfurt 3%s 92 93 

City of Vienna 4s 95% 96% 

Mexican Govt. 5s 98% 99% 

Russian Govt. 4s 91% 92% 

French Rente 3s 95% 96% 

British Consols 2%s 79% 80% 



A TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO BANKING AND MR. W. T. FENTON 



T HE progressive comptroller of the cur- 
rency, Mr. Murray, is endeavoring to 
establish in all reserve cities the 
“Chicago system” of self-examination by the 
banks under the authority and rules of the 
respective clearing houses. 

St. Louis was the first of the other cen- 
tral reserve cities to recognize the value 
of the system and to follow the example of 
Chicago* New York has been rather slow 
in adding itself to the roll of honor, but 
it has just done so. Of the reserve cities 
s creral have adopted the plan in the in- 
ter st of safe and sound banking, and th? 
comptroller is urging the rest to do like- 
wise. 



The Chicago idea of co-operating with, 
re-enforcing and anticipating government 
examination no longer needs theoretical ad- 
vocacy. That banks should be above sus- 
picion, and that the position and methods 
of each are the concern of all associated 
in clearing houses, must be regarded as 
axiomatic. 

To Mr. William T. Fenton, vice-president 
of the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, is due the credit of suggesting u 
clearing-house examiner to supplement the 
work of the national and state examinations 
of banks. — Chicago Record-Herald. 
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BANKERS AS MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILES 



S OMETHING like a year ago a number 
of Wall street bankers, business and 
professional men, desiring to produce 
for themselves an automobile embodying the 
latest and most desirable characteristics of 
all existing cars, launched the Orson Auto- 
mobile Company. 

The original subscribers to the Orson 
plan included eightv-eight of New York’s 
well-known financiers, numbering among 
them Frank A. Vanderlip, president of tlie 
National City Bank; H. O. Havemeyer, 
president of the American Sugar Refining 
Company; James A. Stillman, vice-president 
of the National City Bank; Richard Sutro, 



mobile and it is another matter to build 
automobiles that will be superior to those 
that pass current as they come from the 
regular makers. One of the early efforts 
was to engage the services of a caapble 
designer, a staff of assistants, and a com- 
prehensive organization fitted out to com- 
pete with veteran automobile builders, en- 
joying the benefits bestowed upon them by 
experience. 

Recently a large vacant parlor in the 
Hotel Bdnord, New York City, was secured 
and five finished Orson cars were placed on 
private exhibition there. The exhibit in- 
cluded two limousines, two touring cars 




ORSON FORK DOOR SEVEN PASSENGER 



of the firm of Sutro Brothers; Charles C. 
Gates; Myron T. Herrick, former Governor 
of Ohio; R. H. Winthrop, formerly Con- 
troller of the State of New York; W. H. 
Porter, of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Messrs. 
Isaac and Samuel Untermeyer; C. F. Daly, 
vice-president of the New York Central 
Railroad; Dr. W. H. Peaslee, president of 
the Second National Bank; Charles Blair 
McDonald, broker; Alvin Krech, president 
of the Equitable Trust Company; Samuel 
McRoberts, vice-president of the National 
City Bank; Dr. Charles F. Ash; Mr. Bei- 
necke, proprietor of the Hotel Plaza; Percy 
A. Rockefeller; H. M. Kilborn, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 

In view of the desire on the part of these 
gentlemen for something out of the ordi- 
nary, it was necessary for them to investi- 
gate the state of the automobile manufac- 
turing industry and ascertain what had 
been done, although it may be taken for 
granted that the subscribers were veteran 
automobilists, most likely, with experience 
dating back for several years. 

It is one thing to own and run an auto- 



and one elaborately devised display chassis 
showing the whole mechanism in detail. 

Three thousand invitations were issued to 
members of the syndicate and their friends; 
those who attended the show came away 
singing the praises of the luxurious cars 
that had been built without regard to cost. 

One of the touring models reproduced 
herewith is a strikingly good example of body 
building, with a superb painting scheme of 
Richelieu blue, while a second touring car 
is done in French gray with a red stripe and 
running gear of a hue that finds perfect 
color harmony. Low lines and clean run- 
ning boards accentuate their appearance. 

Mechanically the cars represent the 
soundest practice in automobile engineering, 
with some few improvements which experi- 
ence and a vast amount of experimental 
work have dictated. 

The cars are characterized by unusual 
quality, since alloy steel is used throughout 
the car, except in its vitals, where Krupp 
steel is the material used, this being the 
highest known standard in metallurgy 
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where tensile strength and elastic limit is 
demanded. Fifty-two sets of imported ball- 
bearings are used in each car. 

While they will always be noted for their 
thoroughly efficient power plant, it is the 
many refinements of detail making auto- 
mobile travel a corn fort, combined with ex- 
clusiveness of design and finish, that stamp 
them with individuality. 



As might be expected, the original outlay 
of capital for equipping the Orson factory 
was large, but if interest in the project con- 
tinues to grow, as it undoubtedly will, since 
the cars have proved their worth in the 
most severe road tests, there is reason to 
predict that the money invested will return 
fourfold, when the sale of cars is thrown 
open to the general public. 



NATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT CO. OF CHICAGO 



TOC K HOLDERS of the National Safe 
Deposit Company of ChicAgo, which 
owns the building occupied by the 
First National Bank of that city, approved 
the declaration of a stock dividend of 
forty per cent., or $1,000,000. The new 
stock will be distributed at once to stock- 
holders of record June 12. The larger part 
of the amount will go to the First National, 
which controls the Safe Deposit Company. 



The stockholders re-elected the old direc- 
tors and the directors in turn re-elected the 
retiring officers. 

The net profits of the company in the 
year ended April 30 were $34-7,000. A six 
per cent, dividend on the increased amount 
of capital stock — $3,500,000 — would call for 
$-210,000, leaving a considerable surplus out 
of earnings equal to those of last year. 



TWO TELLERS 



S OCIETY LADY — “Isn't Mr. Jones, the 
paying teller of the First National 
Bank, a fine man. Do you knows I 
like to go there to get checks cashed. He 
always takes plenty of time, no matter 
how many people are waiting, to give me 
just the change I want and tell me all 
about hi< family and the latest news in 
town. He is so good, too, to tell me how 
much the fare is to New' York and how' to 
get a return ticket. The other day he was 
talking to me and counting money at the 
same time, and would you believe it he 
actually gave me ten dollars more than the 
check was made out for. It ? s a good joke 
and I am going to tell him about it and 



give him the money back wlien I get home 
from New York.” 

Her Friend — ■ < *\Vhnt a crabbed old fellow 
the paying teller in the Second National 
Bank is. He always takes my check and 
looks it all over, and if it isn’t signed and 
dated he makes me go to the desk and fix 
it up. He will never talk about anything 
but business, and always counts the money 
over twice before Ik* gives it to me. He 
seems like an agreeable man outside of the 
bank, but I can never get a word out of 
him about his family or anything but 
dollars and cents when he is in his cage. 
I guess the cage is a good place for him 
during banking hours anyway.” 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



GETTING SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS 



By W. O. McClure, Manager Safe Deposit Department, The Cleveland 

Trust Company 



T HE question of how to increase a safe 
deposit business is, like most others, 
one on which there doubtless exists a 
variety of opinions. Local conditions al- 
ways must be considered. Methods em- 
ployed successfully in older and larger 
cities where the business is more thorouglily 



The weight of the doors need not be greater 
nor the plates thicker than those of a c<ffn- 
petitor, but the vault itself must come up 
to the standard of modern requirements. 
There should be ample accommodations in 
the nature of coupon or examination rooms, 
conference rooms and waiting rooms. There 




MAMMOTH SAKE DEPOSIT VAULT INSTALLED IN TIIE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY. 



established and where a greater proportion 
of the local wealth exists in securities, will 
not apply with the same force in newer and 
smaller places. However, the superiority of 
the modern safe deposit vault for the cus- 
tody of valuable property over all other 
methods is universally recognized. This su- 
periority is not always fully appreciated 
and the question of how to reach most suc- 
cessfully this unappreciative element, is 
always a live and a practical one. 

Granted that the company enjoys the 
business reputation commensurate with the 
nature of the business to be done, the first 
consideration is an up-to-date equipment. 

70 



should be careful conservative methods of 
management, yet not overburdened with so- 
called “red tape”, and there should be an 
efficient, courteous force. The customer 
must feel at all times that his interests are 
properly safeguarded. 

It has been well said that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement This 
applies with equal force to the safe deposit 
business. The important, yet usually diffi- 
cult step, is to get the prospective customer 
in touch with the equipment A demonstra- 
tion of the methods employed in protecting 
valuables is the thing which counts for most. 
A good advertising man or firm should be 
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r I ''HAT may seem like a startling statement, but it is 
well within the bounds of truth. 

Twenty-eight years’ experience in the designing of 
bank vaults for institutions in all parts of the United States 
and in Canada, qualifies me to express the opinion that the 
vast majority of them are ridiculously inadequate for the 
work they are supposed to do. 

Crooks could walk into 75'/, of the bank vaults in this 
country any night in the year as easily as the dusky chick- 
en fancier robs a hen-roost. 

The remedy for this alarming condo 
tion is in better planning of vaults 



The vault manufacturers give bankers what they want, 
but the trouble is that bankers do not know what they 
ought to have. 

It is my business to show them. If you are a banker, 
my complete plans and specifications will help you in 
ordering vault equipment. 

I can save you money and give you the maximum of 
efficiency at the minimum of cost. 



FREDERICK S. HOLMES 

BANK VAULT SPECIALIST 

No. 2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Bellamore 

Armored Steel Bank Car 

A BANK ON WHEELS 



Brings to the door of every depositor all the oonvonloncos 
of a bank. NO RISK for money and seourltles In transit 
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Armored Steel Motor Bank Car Type 11 VC. Side View 

Amongst the many uses of the Bellamore Armored Steel 
Bank Car are the following: 

The oollection of heavy deposits. 

The delivery of pay-roll-money to factories. 

The delivery of large sums of money to customers. 

The transportation of bullion. 

The carrying of money and securities between branch institutions. 
The oollection and delivery of valuables for safe deposit. 

Descriptive booklet and price s on application . 

Bellamore Armored Car & Equipment Company 

286 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY MAINTAINS A COLLECTION SERVICE FOR THE CONVENIENCE 

OF ITS SAFE DEPOSIT PATRONS 



secured and the field carefully studied. If 
the equipment be new or improvements 
have been added, special invitations may be 
given. However, any legitimate method of 
interesting the prospective customer suffi- 
ciently to induce him to call is worthy of 
consideration. Attractive descriptive book- 
lets should be on hand for distribution. They 
should also be well circulated through the 
mails to selected lists of names. 



In all such advertising there should be a 
very cordial invitation to call and inspect 
the vaults. To many people a safe deposit 
equipment with its bolts and bars, its grill 
work and armed guards, is a formidable 
proposition, but once this timidity is over- 
come and the step is taken, the visit usually 
proves an interesting one. The booklets 
should be supplemented by mailing cards, 
letters, street car advertising and a mod- 
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erate amount of newspaper advertising. As 
far as possible the names of interested vis- 
itors should be secured and a record kept 
for follow-up purposes. 

Working Together. 

Where the safe deposit business is the 
adjunct of a trust company, as is often 
the case, advantage should be taken of the 
opportunity to get the customers of the 
other departments to see the vaults. This, 
of course, involves the hearty co-operation of 



ters containing advertising matter furnished 
the bank customers occasionally with their 
passbooks and vouchers have also proven a 
good medium. 

While it is most essential that there be 
good equipment and management and that 
the best of advertising methods be em- 
ployed in cultivating the field, there is, in 
the opinion of the writer, no better 
method of supplementing the above, and 
no method productive of better results 
than personal solicitation. The best way to 
do a thing is to do it, and the best way to 




ONE OF THE STORAGE VAULTS FOR TRUNKS AND BULKY PACKAGES 



the various departments and of the official 
and clerical force, an element so essential 
to success in any organization. A new 
hanking customer will usually consider it a 
compliment to be shown through the office 
or building, including the safe deposit 
vaults. Should it be impossible or imprac- 
ticable for the teller to act as escort, a card 
of introduction to the vault manager is the 
next best thing and has worked well in 
practice. The stock, transfer, and bond 
departments have a good opportunity in 
this direction. A customer who has just 
been accommodated by a purchase of bonds 
should certainly be accommodated with a 
safe place to keep them. A good plan is 
to have envelopes for the delivery' of stocks 
in the transfer department, call attention 
to the safe deposit facilities. Neat blot- 



get business is to go out and get it. A 
personal call, with the opportunity to ex- 
plain fully the advantages offered, is worth 
many letters and circulars. The stockhold- 
ers and friends of the institution should be 
seen. Select lists should be prepared of 
tenants of adjacent office buildings, mem- 
bers of the leading clubs and business or- 
ganizations, names from the Directory of 
Directors, personal tax list, etc. 

As interviews are made, the most prom- 
ising should be classified separately and 
followed up by additional interviews, per- 
sonal letters, etc. One of the most diffi- 
cult things to do, after a prospective cus- 
tomer has agreed to take a safe, is to get 
him to call and close the matter up. A 
very good plan is to complete the contract 
on the spot and give him an order for a 
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safe, or deliver him a set of keys. The 
case may require further nursing, however, 
before completion and here is an oppor- 
tunity for resourcefulness on the part of 
the solicitor. 

Where a “prospect” thus interviewed has 
had a clear explanation of the methods em- 
ployed, should the occasion arise later when 
he feels the need of such facilities, he is 
likely to patronize the institution whose rep- 
resentative first called the matter to his 
attention. The writer has seen cases of 

this kind where months and even years had 
elapsed between the interview and the final 
results. 

Vacation Business. 

While it is not universal in practice yet it 
may be generally regarded that a safe de- 
posit department can hardly be considered 
complete without storage facilities. With 
the increasing use of table silverware there 
is a growing demand for storage of this 
and kindred household valuables at hll 
times of the year, but particularly in the 
summer season. Appropriate advertising 
matter should be gotten out at vacation 
time. The daily and society papers should 
be watched for the names of those planning 
to leave the city. The temporary and some- 
times permanent storing of wedding pres- 
ents is a feature to be cultivated. In the 
case of devastations, fires, etc., it is oppor- 
tune to call attention to the facilities of 
the storage vaults. 

A great many of the storage customers 



when sending their silverware to the vaults 
will naturally include their valuable furs, 
provided, however, that there be assurance 
of protection against ravages by moth. 
Some safe deposit companies store furs in 
this way, but it should always be done un- 
der the supervision of an expert furrier or 
trouble will ensue. Where the business will 
warant it, a better plan is to have a vault 
furnished with the necesary equipment for 
producing a low temperature, which is the 
natural atmosphere for the furs and insures 
against advance work on the part of any 
moths or other insects King dormant in the 
fur. Such storage methods, in addition to 
the direct benefit accrued, advertise the 
safe deposit business in general and prove 
mediums for securing new customers for 
the institution. 

I n order, however, to add to the popularity 
of this feature some method should be de- 
vised for calling for and delivering the 
packages. If a convenient and safe method 
is not available for getting ofie’s valuables 
to the vaults, particularly if there be little 
time in which to catch a train, the customer 
is very likely to carry the risk himself cr 
resort to insurance, and the bank loses the 
business. An attractive automobile delivery', 
in addition to the convenience it affords in 
this direction, proves a good advertisement 
ns well. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted 
as suggestive of some methods which may 
he employed, and which have been emoloyed, 
with some measure of success, in the de- 
velopment of a safe deposit business. 
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BRITISH BANKING PROFITS 

L ONDON financial journals of recent 
date— “'The Statist” of May 13 and 
“The Economist” of May 20— -contain 
comprehensive statistical and other informa- 
tion regarding the banks of Great Britain. 

Commenting on the greater profits com- 
pared with last year, “The Economist” says: 

“Out of nearly £800,000 more in net 
profits shareholders only received a paltry 
£11,200, the whole of the increase and £220,- 
000 beside being appropriated in writing 
down the investments. * * * The results 

of 1910 are, in fact, very similar to those of 
1907, in both years a substantial increase in 
profits having been more than eaten up by 
the depreciation of securities.” 



“The Statist’s” article emphasizes the 
process of bank amalgamation, which has 
been going on rapidly of recent year*. This 
has resulted in a concentration of British 
banking into the hands of a few institu- 
tions. It is pointed out that the number of 
branch offices in the United Kingdom is 
now upwards of 8,000 — an increase of about 
sixty per cent, in thirty years. One of 
the great joint-stock banks has nearly 700 
offices, another over 600, a third nearly 
500, a fourth about 450, a fifth 350 and a 
sixth over 300. The ten greatest banks hold 
nearly sixty per cent, of the total banking 
deposits of the country. After allowing for 
duplication of deposits, “The Statist” esti- 
mates the net deposits of all purely British 
banks at about £950,000,000, as against 
about £400,000,000 thirty years ago. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, 
LTD. 

A T the meeting of the shareholders of 
this hank on May 25, the directors 
made a favorable report of business 
for the past year. Gross profits were 
£80.150. 

Branches of the bank have been opened 
at Las Palmas (Grand Canary), Monrovia 
(Liberia), Winnebah and Saltpond (on tlie 
Gold Coast), and agencies at several other 
places. 

Last October the head office of the bank 
was moved from Liverpool to I,ondon, the 
office now being located at 17 and 18 Lead- 
enhall street. 



NEW OFFICERS OF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND 



A T a recent general court of the Bank 
► of England, Alfred Clayton Cole was 
elected governor and Walter Cauliffe, 
deputy-governor. 




Brno Miiiro 

CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 



ASIATIC 

BANK NG IN KOREA 

F ROM the third “Annual Report on Re- 
forms and Progress in Korea,” a great 
deal of valuable information may be 
derived about the progress of banking in 
that Peninsula. 

The Bank of Korea w’as established bv 
virtue of a memorandum of July 26, 1909, 
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The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

Head Office: Toronto 

Established 1867 

Mexico City Branch : : Ave. San Francisco, 50 

SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL.D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD. General Manager 

Paid-Up Capital, $ 10 , 000,000 Reserve Fvnd $ 7 , 000,000 

Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities for making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. This department 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu- 
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Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transfers on the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank, and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 
the interior. 

For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office of the bank 
at Toi'onto , or to the Manager of the Branch in Mexico City. 

J. P. BELL, Manager : : : MEXICO CITY, D. F. 



with an authorized capital of 10,000,000 yen, 
of which one-fourth is paid up. Hie bank 
is authorized to issue any amount of notes 
against a corresponding reserve of specie 
and bullion, gold or silver, or against bank 
notes issued by the Bank of Japan. But 
the silver reserve must not exceed one- 
fourth of the total reserve. In addition, 
bank notes may be issued on the security of 
State bonds or other bonds and commercial 
bills of a reliable nature to the limit of 
20,000,000 yen. In case of necessity, th? 
bank is permitted to' issue notes beyond the 
maximum mentioned, which, however, are 
subject to a tax of at least five per cent, 
per annum. 

A new and suitable building for the 
Bank of Korea is in course of erection in 
Seoul, and is expected to be completed by 
the end of February, 1912. 



The report from which this information 
is obtained also contains an interesting de- 
scription of the agricultural and industrial 
banks and “local monetary circulation asso- 
ciations,” or people's banks. 

In view of recent proposals in this coun- 
try for guaranteeing commercial paper, the 
following, regarding “Note Associations,*’ 
will be found of exceptional interest: 

“As often alluded to in the previous an- 
nual reports, the abuse of the Oum-pho (a 
kind of promissory note of crude form) 
and the indiscriminate issue of counterfeit 
nickel coins has been main causes of the 
financial disturbances once so prevalent in 
Korea. As a remedial measure against the 
use of the Oum-pho, acts for notes and 
note associations were promulgated in the 
latter part of the year 1906, by which the 
Government caused traders to form note 
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associations in the Seoul and other import- 
ant places. The payment of the notes 
i>sued hy a member of such associations has 
to be guaranteed by the association. With 
the gradual growth of economic conditions, 
I he volume of notes issued by members of 
the association is increasing year by year, 
and the conception of using notes is gradu- 
ally becoming general among the Korean 
trading classes in the important cities. At 
the end of December, 1909, the number of 
members of these associations reached 580, 
the amount of the bills guaranteed by the 
associations was 3,483,439 yen and the 
amount of the bills paid 3,573,014 yen.” 



JAPANESE NATIONAL DEBT 

A RECENT issue of “The Economist,” 
London says: 

“The struggle by means of which 
Japan secured her position as the greatest 
power in the Far East entailed, as is well 
known, an enormous drain on her material 
resources. The figures of her national debt 
during the last decade show how much 
of the cost of the war was met bv mort- 



gaging the future. Although to a wealthy 
European country the present burden of 
debt might not appear very crushing, yet, 
when the comparative poverty of Japan is 
remembered, the charge seems enormous. 
The following table shows how the Japanese 
national debt has increased since 1900 : 

AMOUNT OF NATIONAL LOANS OUT- 
STANDING AT THE END OF MARCH 
IN EACH YEAR. 



Year. 


Loans 


Loans. 


Total. 


1900 .... 


£40,520,000 


£9 


760.000 


£50,300,000 


1901 


41,830,000 


9 


760,000 


50,850,000 


m2 .... 


42,600,000 


9 


760,000 


52,420,000 


1903 .... 


45,550,000 


9, 


760,000 


65,220,000 


1904 


46.390,000 


9 


760,000 


56,160,000 


1905 .... 


67,870,000 


31 


240,000 


99,130,000 


1906 


90.970,000 


97, 


040,000 


187,240,000 


1907 


107,150,000 


114, 


620,000 


221,770,000 


1908 .... 


111.060,000 


116, 


570,000 


227,630,000 


1909 


108,460,000 


116. 


,570,000 


225.030,000 


1910 


149,870,000 


116, 


570,000 


266,430,000 



“'The growth between 1904 and 1906 is 
prodigious, and the increase in the amount 
raised abroad, as compared with what 
could he borrowed at home, shows that the 
amount of loanable capital in Japan is still 
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very limited. Since the close of the war the 
national debt has continued to increase, 
partly owing to naval and military prep- 
arations, but largely in consequence of the 
nationalization of the railways. At the 
end of 1009 a debt of about £51,800,000 
was outstanding for the latter purpose. A 
statement which has just been issued de- 
scribes the recent efforts of the Govern- 
ment to reduce the burden of the dead 
weight debt, which must be distinguished 
from tlie railway debt. 

“For some time past the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been converting its five per 
cent, loans into bonds yielding interest at 
4 per cent. Three conversion loans w’erc 
issued, an internal loan of £20,000,000 at 
the price of £95 per cent.; a loan on the 
Paris market for £17,4-50,000 at 95% per 
cent., and an issue of £11,000,000 (107,- 
000,000 yen) at £95 per cent, in London. 
The loans met with success, and the Govern- 
ment was able to redeem £51,850,000 (518.- 
500,000 yen) of its 5 per cent, issues, con- 
verting them into £55,700,000 of 4 per cent, 
bonds. The increase of debt was £3,850,000, 
but the annual charge for interest was re- 
duced by £365,000 per annum. 

“The improvement in Japanese credit thus 
manifested is partly attributable to the 
existence of a sinking fund, which was es- 
tablished during the financial year 1906-7. 
The Government scheme provides for the 
redemption of not less than £5,000,000 



annually, and is calculated to extinguish the 
whole debt at the end of twenty-six years. 
But since the policy was initiated the debt 
lias, in fact, increased in consequence of 
the policy of railway nationalization. By the 
end of 1909 the Government had applied 
£ 10,900,000 to the reduction of debt, and 
at the beginning of the financial year 1910-11 
the amount of the sinking fund to be ap- 
plied for redemption was estimated at £8,- 
250,000, of whieh £2,170,000 had been 
brought forward from the previous financial 
year and £6,080,000 was to lie transferred 
from the general account for that year. 
Meanwhile the taxation is very severe, and 
the cost of living will be still further raised 
by the new tariff/* 



AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND 

T HE fifty-first report of this bank, 
adopted at the ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders held at Bris- 
bane, April 20, showed net profits for the 
last half-year, £15,137. The footing of the 
balance sheet on March 31 last was £2,- 
068,497. The head office of the Royal Bank 
of Queensland, Limited, is in Brisbane. 
Edward 11. Day is general manager and 
E. H. Matthews, assistant manager. 



A SOUTH-AMERICAN CALIFORNIA 

By O. Sperber 



T HE coast region of Peru, which until re- 
cently was considered a sandy, barren 
tract of land, where agriculture could 
be profitably carried on along the banks of 
some of the rivers descending from the 
nearby mountain range, the Andes, has sud- 
denly become an object of great interest, 
not only to those directly interested in the 
future welfare of that country, but also 



to eventual investors of large capital, who 
wish for big dividends and no risks. 

Here, history is going to repeat itself, not- 
withstanding the former verdict of some 
w’orld-known experts, who stamped to a 
by-word the sterility of the coast region 
of Peru, and as nobody would ever have 
dared to contradict this verdict, it was 
generally taken for granted that the region 
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was condemned to a future of poverty, 
whose material life wotild forever be de- 
pending upon the immense mineral wealth 
hidden in that nearby range of mountains. 

It is quite true that the material life 
of the coast region of Peru is dej>endant 
upon the mountain range, but not at all in 
the sense generally understood. 

It is not the mineral wealth carried by 
the rivers descending from these same 
mountains that will enrich it, hut rather 
the W'ater itself, a powerful factor, W’hich 
these same experts had forgotten to consider. 

None imagined that conditions could 
alter, still less that all that is needed to 
develop this region into one of the most 
fertile agricultural districts in the world is 
a well-designed system of artificial irriga- 
tion. 



In fact, nobody ever thought that the 
day w’ould come when, owing to an analogy 
of conditions, the coast region of Peru 
would deserve to he called “A South- 
American California.” 

This new’ name speaks volumes in favor 
of the futur^ of that region and none of 
those acquainted with the topography of 
Peru w'ill doubt that all the prophesies of 
inefficient exj»erts shall soon be put to shame. 

It is likewise true that the largest por- 
tion of the coast region of Peru has still 
the aspect of a sandy desert, although its 
output in agricultural products last year 
consisted of 25,000 tons of cotton of the 
finest quality, commanding much higher 
prices than any other kind known; 150,000 
tons of first-class cane sugar of special 
quality, besides 7,276,283 liters of rum; 300,- 
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000 hecktoliters of the best imaginable wine, 
rivaling any kind known on the American 
Continent and surpassing most American 
wines in quality ; 14,000 hectoliters of alcohol, 
gained from grapes; 39,000 tons of rice, of 
a superior quality, besides large quantities 
of corn, as well as tropical fruits suitable 
for exportation. 

A fine aromatic coffee grows on the west- 
ern slopes of the Andes, close to the sandy 
region. The quality of this product is 
equal to that of any other growing in that 
*one. 

It is not exaggerating to pretend that 
the quality of every one of the products 
raised in the coast region of Peru sur- 
passes that of those of the same kind grown 
in any other country whatever, a fact most 
probably due to the peculiar climatic con- 
ditions existing in that zone. 

During the colonial epoch wheat was suc- 
cessfully raised in the vicinity of Lima, the 
capital, but rust having made its appear- 
ance there, this has been entirely abandoned. 

All of the products mentioned above arc 
raised along the banks of rivers, on nar- 
row strips of land, while the seemingly 
sterile land is that lying between the bed 
of the different rivers crossing that region. 

Part of this sterile land can even be 
irrigated bv means of artesian well or by 
steam pumps, as is the case on the large 
sugar cane plantation, “Cartavio,” in north- 
ern Peru, where w r atcr is drawn up from 
the underground by pumps and then car- 
ried directly to the fields. 

It is not entirely due to a lack of energy 
and initiative on the part of the natives 



that this region is not more extensively 
cultivated to-day. Adverse circumstances 
and the phases of political stress through 
w’hich Peru has passed have retarded its de- 
velopment still more than that of the moun- 
tain region, where the- minerals could be ex- 
tracted without previously erecting special 
works for the entire region. 

In the districts where artesian w r ells would 
be of no use, a system of artificial irriga- 
tion similar to that of California can 
be easily implanted, since most of the 
rivers, like the Santa, Colcha, etc., carry a 
much larger volume of w f ater than what the 
cultivated lands can possibly absorb. 

All tin* rivers crossing the region to flow 
into the Pacific Ocean have, during the 
rainy season, more the aspect of wild tor- 
rents than of well-regulated rivers. Tlte 
beds of some of them lie in very deep ra- 
vines, and with these rivers' some special 
mode of bringing the water to the level 
ground Will have to be devised, but not- 
withstanding this fact, the surveys made by 
absolutely reliable engineers show that, ow'- 
ing to the geological formation of the coun- 
try, the implantation of a system of arti- 
ficial irrigation will be less expensive in the 
coast region of Peru than in our Western 
States or in Mexico. 

An immeasurable amount of w'ater could 
be stored up in reservoirs and held in re- 
serve for use during the dry season. 

There is no doubt that this question of 
artificial irrigation for the coast region of 
Peru shall be solved in a very near future, 
as the earning out of the works w r ill not 
prove so difficult as might appear at first 
sight, and the guarantees offered by the 
Peruvian Government are very alluring. 
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This coast zone of Peru has, on the av- 
erage, a width of thirty miles, so that the 
water need not be carried any great dis- 
tance to the cultivated lands. 

According to official reports, 3,750,000 
acres of the uncultured land in the coast 
region of Peru have already been surveyed 
and it was found that this immense tract 
can be artificially irrigated and thus made 
to yield enormous crops. These 3,750,000 
acres are divided as follows: 







Cost of 


V alleys. 


Acres. 


Irrigation. 


Piura 


, 1,000,000 


$500,000 


Chira 


, 1,125,000 


1,000,000 


Tumbes 


375,000 


750,000 


Lambayeque 


200,000 


150,000 


Chlcama 


75,000 


125,000 


Santa 


375,000 


100,000 


Nepena 


126,000 


75,000 


Canete & Chincha 


62,000 


150,000 


Miraflores & Cachendo. . 


250,000 


500,000 


Ica 


37,000 


400,000 


Pampa de Clemencl 


125,000 


675,000 


Total 


3,750,000 


$4,050,000 



Four million and fifty thousand dollars 
js undoubtedly quite a large sum, but never- 
theless the irrigation of that part of the 
coast zone of Peru will he a lucrative in- 
vestment, especially as the Peruvian Govern- 
ment guarantees an interest of five per cent, 
on the capital to he invested in that enter- 
prise. 

The value of the irrigated lands for agri- 
cultural purposes must be calculated in 
proportion to the actual yield of the crop, 
making allowance for a reasonable culture 
with modem implements, until now so little 
used. 



The average yield per “Fanega” (5% 
acres) i$ as follows: 

Sugar: 545 quintals @ 45 kg. of first-class 
sugar, and 275 gallons @ 3.74 liter of rum, 
the cost of production amounting, f. o. b. to 
from $1.50 to $1.(>0 per quintal. 

Cotton: 00 quintals ® 45 kg., the quintal 
of raw product generally yielding 36 lbs. 
net product, i. e., ready for export. 

Rice: 80 quintals. 




TYPICAL PERUVIAN' RIVER FLOWINCJ FROM 
MOUNTAINS TO PACIFIC COAST. 
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Wine: Although the culture of vine is 
carried on in the most primitive way, the 
output is of from 600 to 800 gallorfs @ 3.71 
liter to the acre. 

The absolute lack of rain in the coast 
region of Peru, which for so long was con- 
sidered an insurmountable obstacle to the 
development of that zone, seems to be, on 
the contrary, the source of numerous ad- 
vantages unknown elsewhere. 

While in all other countries the quality 
as well as the quantity of the crop is de- 
pendant upon rain and precipitation, here 



things differ, since these two important fac- 
tors can be dispensed with. 

In the coast region of Peru, the cotton 
grower is always certain of a good crop, 
since neither rain nor frost can harm it. 
Prolonged droughts are likewise inoffensive 
there, as long as artificial irrigation is at 
the disposal of the agriculturalist, w'ho can- 
not be mistaken when reckoning with two 
harvests annually, the principal one taking 
place about Christmas and the second one 
at the end of June. 

On the other hand, the climatic condi- 
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tions of that zone enable the sugar eanc 
grower to plant and harvest his crop the 
whole year round, while his fellow-growers 
in the United States, Cuba, Argentine, Bra- 
zil, etc., are compelled to close their fac- 
tories during the rainy season. 

All these advantages will not fail to be 
estimated at their real value, and their 
recognition will tend to enhance the value 
of land in that region. 

The average temperature in the coast 
region of Peru, to the south of Lima and in 
that city itself, is 60 degrees Fahrenheit; to 
the north of Lima, 70 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Though the temperature is rather high 
during daytime, the heat is not insufferable, 
owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, 
which prevents an exhaustion of the system. 
Towards evening breezes from the ocean 
cool down the air, thus permitting the en- 
joyment of restful and recuperating sleep. 

One of the greatest advantages, at least 
for the future material development of that 
region is that the climate permits to colonize 
it with Europeans from the temperate zone. 
To understand what this means one must 
bear in mind the colonization of Southern 
Brazil, part of Argentina, etc., with settlers 
irom Northern and Middle Europe. 

Besides guaranteeing an interest of five 
per cent, on the capital to be invested in 
irrigation works in the coast region, the 
Peruvian Government will put at the dis- 
posal of the enterprise, free of any charge, 
all the public lands which it still posseses 
in that region. 

In cases where the lands necessitated 
should be in private hands, special terms 
would he made for their acquisition, or else 
water could be supplied to the owners, who 
would have to pay for it at the rates fixed 



by law, which amounts, on the average, to 
$1 annually. 

Where unpaid water hills have been run 
for three months, the owners are to he ex- 
pelled and their lands sold at a price in 
accordance with its value before being irri- 
gated. 

The enterprise which would undertake to 
carry out the irrigation works in the coast 
region of Peru would be exonerated from 
taxes for at least three years, and all the 
material necessary for the carrying out the 
work would naturally be free of custom 
duties. 

Where the land needed for the irrigation 
works was municipal property, it would be 
deeded free of charge whatever, while the 
land in private possession would be bought, 
the Government putting at the disposal of 
the enterprise. Thus the irrigation of the 
coast region of Peru would be a most profit- 
able investment, with the interest guaranteed 
and the general conditions favorable. 

The profits will naturally grow in pro- 
portion to the increase in the value of the 
land after it has been put under irrigation, 
and this value will be enormous as shown by 
the prices actually paid for land there. 
Five dollars is the average price paid for 
tw'o and one-half acres without water; land 
with artificial irrigation is worth from $50 
to $250 the two and one-half acres, a price 
which will be augmented in the future, es- 
pecially after the Panama Canal has been 
opened, when it shall certainly, reach an un- 
precedented height. 

The actual difference in prices for irri- 
gated lands is in accordance with their sit- 
uation and the facilities offered for their ex- 
ploitation. 
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SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING 



Address by the Editor of this Department before the New Jersey Savings 
Banks' Association at Newark, May 17th, 1911 



1 UNDERSTAND that most of the 
members of the New Jersey Savings 
Banks’ Association are in reality “from 
Missouri” on the question of advertising 
and that I am expected to do the “showing” 
here to-day. 

I realize that the State Banking Depart- 
ment has something to say about how your 
banks spend money; I know that your 
charters limit you in different ways; and 
I know that if some of your directors are 
stockholders in National Banks or Trust 
Companies competing with your banks for 
savings deposits it is likely to have some 
bearing on your attitude toward adver- 
tising. 

Being more or less familiar with the 
objections made by non-advertising bankers 
when the subject of advertising is brought 
up, I am frank to say that my experience 
has convinced me that there is only one 
good and sufficient reason why a savings 
bank should not advertise, and that I shall 
take up a little later, in the meantime con- 
sidering briefly other arguments advanced 
against bank advertising. 

One objection commonly heard is to this 
effect: 

“We do not need to advertise because 
ours is the only savinys bank in the com- 
munity and we will yet all the business 
there is anyway .' 9 




A BIO AD. OF A BIG BANK 



That does not follow. There is a lot 
of latent savings bank business which can 
be developed by stimulative and educative 
advertising. The frequent items in the 
newspapers telling of the sudden and total 
disappearance of the assets of the Old 
Sock Savings Bank or the Bureau Drawer 
Trust Company prove that ignorance of 
the functions and dependability of savings 
banks and consequent lack of confidence in 
them are still all too common. 

But it is not the confirmed hoarder that 
the savings bank advertiser can hope to 
reach so much as it is the man or woman 
who is intelligent enough to be influenced 
by the advertising of out-of-town banking 
by mail institutions; or the person unin- 
telligent enough to become inoculated with 
the get-rich-quick germ so that he is willing 
to put his surplus money into whatever 
wildcat scheme is presented to him most 
attractively. 

Another excuse for not advertisiny is the 
fact that the bank has a larye, handsome , 
distinctive and centrally located buildiny, 
so that everybody in town knows where the 
bank is and what it stands for in the com- 
munity. 

That is all well and good so far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. 

Merely seeing a savings bank building is 
not going to make the average mAn save 
money and deposit it in the bank any more 
than just seeing a church with its tall 
spire pointing heavenward is going to maice 
the average man turn his thoughts or his 
footsteps in that direction. 

The desirability — the necessity — of saving 
a portion of his income and depositing it in 
the bank where it will be safe and profitably 
employed has to be brought home to a 
man personally before he will act upon a 
thrift suggestion, just as the truths of 
religion must get a grip on the man's inner 
self before they can have much influence on 
his actions. 

Gazing at the outside of an imposing 
bank’s structure won’t do it. 

Then there is that time-honored objection 
that “ Advertisiny is not diynified for a 
bank . 99 

This all depends on how the advertising 
is done. 

It is quite conceivable that such adver- 
tising methods, for instance, as those of 
patent medicine manufacturers, painless 
dentists, or mining stock promoters, very 
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justly could be called undignified if used 
by a saving banks in an effort to attract 
depositors. 

Is there anything undignified, however, 
in a strong, sensible appeal to a man to 
be industrious and systematic in providing 
for his own future and that of the loved 
ones dependent upon him? 

Is there anything undignified about a 
business-like and confidence-inspiring state- 
ment regarding the various features of a 
bank's strength and dependability? 

Is there anything undignified about ad- 
vertising which promotes the best inter- 
ests of the public by tending to make better 
citizens and to increase the active capital 
of the community? 

It seems to me that it is just as sensible 
and dignified for a bank to advertise to 
promote these things as it is for a merchant 
to advertise the necessities and luxuries of 
everyday life. 

But now I come to the objection which 
if it cannot be satisfactorily answered in 
your individual case, is a sufficient reason 
for you not to advertise. 

It is the matter of cost « n relation to 
results , which is the crux of the whole sit- 
uation. 

This is a question which every institution 
has to decide for itself, but it should be 
decided only after a fair trial under the 
best conditions. 




A GRAPHIC STATEMENT 



You bankers know what investments are 
legal for your banks. 

You know what the income from these 
investments is. 

You know what your reserve requirements 
are. 

You know what interest you pay on de- 
posits. 

Now, the question is, Does the margin 
between income and outgo warrant your 
paying out good money to bring in addi- 
tional deposits? 

In answering this question, of course, the 
banker is bound to look at the subject in 
a broad way and consider that advertising 
is cumulative in its effect, that an account, 
once opened, probably will grow year by 
year, and that the word-of-mouth adver- 
tising of depositors is likely to bring addi- 
tional depositors from among their relatives 
and friends from time to time. 

Right here it is proper to state that there 
are many savings banks and savings depart- 
ments of other banks which have found that 
good advertising pays them and they are 
keeping it up year after year. 

Inasmuch as actual results form the ulti- 
mate test of the value of advertising, the 
importance of right methods and mediums 
cannot be overestimated. 

The man in charge of the advertising of 
a bank ought to be a good buyer. He ought 
to be abe to get the best rates possible in 
making space contracts with newspapers. 
He ought to insist on getting good position 
for his advertisements. He ought tg know 
a good deal about paper, engraving and 
printing so that he can get the best bar- 
gains from the printer in getting out book- 
lets or circulars. 

But the matter of “copy”, that is, the 
text and illustration that go into the space 
in newspaper or booklet, is of the greatest 
importance of all. The man responsible for 
a bank's advertising ought to know what 
good copy is and either be able to produce 
it himself or know when he is getting it 
from another source. 

Your advertisement must be in a good 
position and well displayed or you will 
lose part of the circulation you are paying 
for. But if the advertisement itself is not 
convincing, the good position and display 
is only much ado about nothing, as the 
general publicity derived from the mere 
use of the bank’s name is of little more 
benefit from an advertising standpoint than 
the bank's fine building on the conspicuous 
corner — a good reminder, it is true, for the 
person who has already made up his mind 
to save, but of little value to the many 
who have never thought seriously about 
saving money and depositing it to draw 
interest. 

The savings bank has more right to ex- 
pect satisfactory results from advertising 
than has any other financial institution, be- 
cause, when you stop to think about it, is 
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To Net 6 Per Cent 

We offer at par and interest 
a Two Year 6% secured 
Note of a prosperous public 
utility company operating 
in ten rapidly growing 
communities. The security 
for these notes represents 
an actual cash investment 
equal to 165% of the 
total issue. 

Ask for our Circular B-844 

Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 
28 Nassau Street 

Capita) $5,000,000 Sarplu $18,000,000 
DcpmU . . . $133,000,000 



Diversified Investment 

Tbit Company »meeU to careful 
investors the advisability of dividing 
their funds among bonds of various 
classes, in this way obtaining a well 
diversified investment Investments 
made in this manner will possess the 
individual qualities of the respective 
classes in combination, thus making 
the investment well balanced. For 
instance, we own and offer a 5% 
railroad bond, a 6 % short term note, 
a A'A % equipment bond and a 6% 
industrial bond netting at present 
prices 

An Average Yield of 
Over 5.35% 

We will furnish particulars of these 
on request. 

Ask for our GrcuUr D 1 42 

Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 
28 Nassau Street 

Capital and Surplus, $23,000,000 
Deposits .... $133,000,000 



TWO GOOD MAGAZINE ADS 



it not true that the possible number of 
customers of a savings bank is greater than 
that of any other financial institution? 
Everybody who earns more than enough 
money for the bare necessities of life is a 
possible savings bank depositor, and prac- 
tically every such person reads newspapers, 
which are undoubtedly the best mediums 
for savings bank advertising. 

The best copy for savings bank advertis- 
ing contains a lot of what newspaper edi- 
tors call “human interest”. 

It is copy that strikes a responsive chord 
in the heart as well as in the mind of the 
reader. 

Do you know that the great majority 
of persons — men as well as women — act 
more frequently because of some feeling or 
emotion rather than as the result of cold 
reason or logic? 

There are many feelings that a skilful 
writer of savings advertisements can appeal 
to in his copy. Here are a few examples: 

Fear This is very potent. You can ex- 
cite in your readers fear of dependence in 
old age; fear of helplessness when accident 
or illness comes and there are no savings 
to tide over the time of trouble. 

Ambition This is especially appropriate 



in appealing to young men just starting 
out in life. It is easy to show them how 
important it is to save money to be ready 
for opportunities, and that the pathway of 
thrift has been trod by practically every 
man who has ever become financially suc- 
cessful through his own efforts. 

Pride This is somewhat akin to ambition. 
It is the feeling which will make a man 
save and get ahead because he wants to do 
as well and make as good an appearance 
as his neighbor does. 

Hope The poet is authority for the 
statement that “Hope springs eternal in the 
human breast.” Dr. Munvon also says 
something to the same effect, but the sav- 
ings bank advertiser can truthfully hold 
out hope of better times to the man who 
saves his money. 

Lovr This is, of course, the strongest 
and most worthy emotion of all. It can be 
used in savings advertising as a reason 
why a young man should save to make 
his marriage possible; it is a fit argument 
to advance in urging a married man to 
save money to build or buy a home for his 
loved ones; to save money to give his chil- 
dren an education and a better opportunity 
in life than he had himself; or to brighten 
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the declining years of his parents or other 
near relatives. 

The material for savings bank adver- 
tisements is almost inexhaustible. The man 
writing them has the whole range of his- 
tory, biography and current events to 
choose from, to say nothing of his own ex- 
perience and observation. 

When he exhausts his own vocabulary, 
there is a wealth of material in the sayings 
of prominent and successful men on the 
subject of thrift. 

Andrew Carnegie and John D. Rocke- 
feller are good for a dozen advertisements 
each, and what they say on the subject of 
thrift and success has special weight as 
they both started out poor and yet became 
immensely rich. James J. Hill, John 
Wanamaker, Marshall Field, Roosevelt, 
McKinley, Lincoln, Gladstone, Bismarck, 
Dickens, Franklin, and scores of others 
equally great and equally worthy of emula- 
tion, are on record as believing thoroughly 
in systematic thrift, and a quotation from 
such authorities is always effective in an 
advertisement 

As models of human interest in adver- 
tising, I refer you to the advertisements of 
the leading correspondence schools which 
you have doubtless observed. Inasmuch as 
these advertisements appeal to the same 



class of people as savings banks and use 
the kind of arguments, to a large extent, 
that savings banks should use, they are 
quite worthy of your study. 

The savings bank advertiser w*ho keeps 
his eyes open can find a great deal in 
current news and magazine articles w’hich 
he can use. For example, in this month’s 
issue of “Success” there is an article by 
one of the editors on “An Old Man Look- 
ing for a Job.” There is a good deal of 
pathos in this article and it could be used 
as a text for a stirring advertisement on 
the wisdom of saving before earning power 
ceases. 

Perhaps I can scare you non-advertising 
savings bank men into a realization of the 
wisdom of giving advertising a fair test 
in your business if I mention the possi- 
bility of the Fostal Savings Bank system 
extending to such a point as to make ad- 
vertising on your part a necessary measure 
of self-preservation. 

Now is the time to get advertising ex- 
perience and, incidentally, to build pres- 
tige for your institution so that the public 
will have confidence in you and not desert 
you and sacrifice 1 >4 per cent, or 2 per cent, 
interest for the sake of putting their savings 
in charge of L T ncle Sam, who does not need 
to advertise. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 



T HE advertisements of the German 
American Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles reproduced in this depart- 
ment will repay close study on the part of 
all bankers interested in advertising. 

These advertisements were show'n to the 
the members of the New r Jersey Savings 
Banks Association at their recent meeting 
and they excited considerable interest, as 
there are no savings banks in New Jersey 
that do any advertising like that. 

Mr. H. W. Clough, advertising manager 
of this bank, wrote us in regard to the ad- 
vertising as follows: 

In compliance with your request, w*e are 
to-day mailing you, under another cover, 
the booklet “Little Stories About a Big 
Bank.” 

We have also included more recent ex- 
amples of our literature, and a few news- 
paper clippings illustrating our present 
style of advertising. 

The “Little Stories” series w f as run in our 
local newspapers during the fall and winter 
of 1008 and 1909. They brought excellent 
results, and would have been continued, but 
for the fact that another local advertiser be- 
gan to imitate them. In fact, w*e are 
obliged to change our advertising methods 



continually, owing to the fact that other 
advertisers, consciously or otherwise, adapt 
our work. 

By referring to our statement herewith, 
you will see how fast deposits in this bank 
are growing. This growth is due in part 
to the constant growth of Los Angeles — but, 
of course, our advertising is the leading 
factor. 

Since the first of the year, w ? hen this 
statement was issued, our deposits have 
increased about $1,700,000. Depositors 
number more than 37,000, and we have av- 
eraged about 1500 new accounts each month 
of 1911 to date. 

How' important w f e consider our adver- 
tising may be gauged by the enclosed clip- 
ping of one of our recently published an- 
nouncements. 

This is a splendid tribute to the effective- 
ness of bank advertising w T hen conducted 
with intelligence and courage. 



We reproduce the advertising platform 
of the bank referred to above and also that 
of an Englewood, N. J., institution, as ex- 
pressed in special advertisements published. 
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"My daughter will begin 

her college course this Fall,” said one 
of our Depositor* to u Officer of tkia Bask 

finall y 

TW Dcpewtor »u p rrwi n ll y Im»i Ummi min ii 

■cjmti nrornfMci 

H* ka» a Lrfi family ta aa4 u alio payiaf for 

U kmc ia naatkly nuBnaft 

“ You nan kavi kaJ a wiajfill' *« mH la kin. 

Sack «w act tk* can. kawcur. Tkii ia tkc nary k« 
toUn 

" Wkia ny girl araa a yaaagnrr. kcr notkrr aaj I 
ylaaanl to iJbcat* kcr 

* My arafc* arm mmU uJ arc kad little or aatkiaf. 
But arc Jctcreiaad la pal aaray fir* dollar* every neetk, 
gaod tinci or kad. toward tkc Daafktir'* callage fuad. 

" It * kcca kard aom tinca . kat an karc doac it. regard* 
lea* of oar aura acid# 



Tkc neacy kaa kcca caraiag 4 per ecat yearly. I a* 
term kai conpeuaded. and tkc fun kaa groan rapidly. 




German American 
Savings Bank £ 



A certain young carpenter 

was at tke top of his trade He 

ilwaya kad plenty of work, got tke beet wages. 

arai ia kakit fad action arkat you would expect ia tkc kigk- 
wt type of iaiclligcat warkiagnen 

Hi* friend • called tki* young fellow • ‘ good provider.'* 
He *pcut kia naacy freely far ki* arife aad ckildria. alnaet 
aa *ooa aa ke earned it 

Hu wife waa a tknfty vonan. Hia free »p ending 
worried kcr Ske got km at lan ta tarn over to kcr eaek 
week tke larger part of kia wage* 

Ske tkoufkt tke could make tke noaey " go furtker ** 
tkanke could. 

Hard tinea cane along. 

Work kcrane leta Tkc young carpenter kad enougk 
for a wluJe. kut *oon ke kad none 

It wa* a tituation naay worktagnea kad to face, kut 
few were aa lucky aa ke 



Hia wife kad nadc tke noaey " go furtker " Ske kad 
put tone of it away in tkia Bank eack week 




German American 
Savings Bank .KS £ 



TWO OF A SERIES 



It is a good plan to take the public into 
your confidence in this way occasionally, 
especially if you are prepared to make good 
on promises made in the advertising. 



Right along this line is an idea carried 
out by Arthur S. Cory, cashier of The 
Chehalis National Bank of Chehalis, Wash. 
He sent out a printed letter reading as 
follows : 

THE CHEHALIS NATIONAL BANK. 

Dear Friend. 

Will you do us a favor? 

Three hundred representative men and 
women of Chehalis and Lewis County are 
receiving this request for information and 
advice concerning our advertising- depart- 
ment. We realize it is hard for those be- 
hind the counter to always get the view- 
point of the public in regard to financial 
advertising. 

Ever since organization over two years 
ago, this bank has expended considerable 
sums in various forms of local publicity, 
and to this cause we attribute part of our 
splendid growth and Increase in business. 
During the past year, we have doubled our 
business; have built and equipped a modern 
banking house with all conveniences and 
safeguards; have the best of vaults and 
vault doors; have rented many safe deposit 
boxes, and, in short have realized consid- 
erable success. 

Nevertheless, the question arises, Is our 
advertising a success? If not, why not? 



Although rather unusual, we court a frank 
and free expression of your opinion and re- 
quest you to answer and return in the en- 
closed stamped envelope the attached list 
of questions. It is hardly necessary to as- 
sure you that your reply will be private and 
confidential, and will be shown no one. We 
solicit criticism rather than praise. 

As a slight return for your attention and 
trouble, we beg to enclose a little coupon, 
with our compliments, which we trust you 
may decide to use. 

Thanking you in advance for this favor, 
l am 

Very truly, 

ARTHUR S. CORY, Cashier. 

The questions asked on a perforated sheet 
attached were: 

Do you read our advertisements in the 
Advocate? 

Do you read our advertisements in the 
Bee-Nugget? 

In which paper will an advertisement do 
the most good? 

Do you read the Lewis County Financial 
News? 

In what way could our ads. be improved? 

What feature of banking do we neglect to 
explain? 

What other means of publicity -would be of 
value besides newspaper advertisements? 

Concerning what lines or topics would 
you suggest ads be written? 

Mr. Corey writes: 

We enclose advertising matter for criti- 
cism. We have not had time for the ans- 
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wers to come in to the letters as yet, so do 
not know the result. Its purpose was varied 
— to find if people read the ads., to get them 
to read them in the future, to call attention 
to our grow’th, and to rent boxes, was all 
in mind. 

Will be pleased for answer and sugges- 
tions for improvement in the same, to be 
given in the magazine. 

The copy of one of the newspaper ad- 
vertisements submitted is as follows: 

FAKE INVESTMENTS 

Always promise sure returns and large 
profits. Investors will save money by not 
heeding the plausible persuasive arguments 
of the stock salesman. BEWARE the 
scheme where the promoters get the profits 
and the investors “hold the sack.” Abso- 



Waynesboro, and a series of folders and 
cards covering Checking Accounts, Interest 
Accounts, Safe Deposit, Banking By Mail, 
How to send Money Away, and a card of 
appreciation for the business .^iven the 
bank. This bank is now' on the Bank Ad- 
vertising list. 



Following is a strong letter from a strong 
bank: 

THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. 

Dear Sir: 

At this time, when there is so marked a 
tendency to concentrate funds lodged in this 
centre, is it not worth while to consider the 
desirability of doing at least a part of your 



WHY WE ADVERTISE 



We advartiaa bacauM we want more busineea, and becaaee 
we want the people to know that we are well equipped to take 
care of their financial affaire. 

It Paye : because advertising thU bank has helped to make it 
one of the strongest banka in the State of New Jersey. 

Other banka have followed our lead, have discarded their 
stereotyped cards, formerly used, and are utilising space to 
tell the people what they have to offer. 

Wo art glad of this, not only because we welcome intelligent 
and progressive competition, but a!*t> because we believe that 
the more bank advertising a community is treated to, the more 
vapidly will its population become frugal and independent 

"BANK BY MAIL” 

The Citizens National Bank 

OF ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

DONALD MACKAY. CUWTON H. DUUO. A. COOffKUM, Jft. 




The Advertisin g 



Of this Bank may be considered the 
direct expression of its Officers to the Public 
at large. Every advertisement published is 
the resolt of instore thought Every stsle me nt- every 
sentence and every word are carefully considered and 
psued upon by at least two Oficers of this Institution. 



■a IU lul a _ m4 muu4 <• 

|»*» 4m imOmm >. 4n«d J Ua ? Tu. kni. a 
»-» ** twaw -a. ww .• 

< PsHmi $.1, Ik.i.m % rk W«U U m 

1U.WI wu lou< u4 St Am Skat, »^a..< 
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ANNOUNCING THE ADVERTISING PLATFORM 



lute safety and 4 per cent, interest Is better 
than big promises and total or partial loss 
of investment. Your deposits with us are 
under the care and attention of the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Your business solicited. 

THE CHEHALIS NATIONAL BANK. 

This is a good line of talk. The copy 
of Mr. Cory's ads. is O. K., but typograph- 
ically they could be improved by using less 
rules and odds and ends to fill* up spaces. 



The First National Bank of Gouverneur, 
N. Y., issues a folder, explaining “What is 
a Certificate of Deposit” It is illustrated 
with a reduced-sized reproduction of a cer- 
tificate. 



The Peoples National Bank of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., sends us a collection of its ad- 
vertising matter which includes: A good 
statistical and descriptive booklet on 



New York business (as an anchor to wind- 
ward) with an entirely independent insti- 
tution? 

During the period in which the tendency 
to consolidate has been rife, this bank has 
maintained its Individuality independent of 
the control of any single interest, and its 
affairs are under the management of its 
directors and officers for the benefit of its 
whole clientele. 

In times of stress we do not have any 
“interests” to “take care“ of and our re- 
sources are then available for all of our 
customers to the extent of their respon- 
sibility. 

We enclose a copy of our last statement, 
with a list of our directors. These names 
and figures will emphasize to you our rela- 
tive strength and conservative manage- 
ment. 

We are proud to still have as customers & 
number of banks with whom w r e have cordial 
relations for over one hundred years, and 
w’e should be pleased to have your institu- 
tion among the number. I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier. 
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Mr. John W. Wadden, vice-president of 
the Lake County Bank of Madison, S. D., 
writes: 

I am enclosing for your criticism a folder 
recently sent out by this bank. 

This advertisement is not wholly original 
with the writer, the idea and some of the 
material having been gained from an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in your depart- 
ment some time ago. This advertisement 
was accompanied by a criticism, together 
with some very good suggestions by you. 
This the writer has made use of. I am 
also enclosing some blotters used in our 
follow up system. Assuring you that we 
appreciate, and derive much benefit from 
your department, I remain, etc. 

The copy on this folder is arranged as 
follows: 



This speaks for itself. Mr. Cory is an 
apt pupil. 

The blotters submitted are good, especially 
one printed in fierv red, and with the head- 
lines “FIRE! FIRE!” to advertise safe 
deposit boxes. 



Among the good house organs received 
thsi month are: “The Savings Depositor,” 
Security Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
“The Solicitor,” Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; and “The Marble 
Bank Monthly,” Union Trust & Savings 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. The latter publica- 
tion contains this interesting answer to the 
question, “What is a Tight Wad?’”: 

A recent news item from a Kansas town 



WHY THIS BANK OPENED 250 NEW AC- 
COUNTS IN ONE YEAR 
FROM APRIL 1, 1910, TO APRIL 1, 1911 



STRENGTH The strength of this bank lies not 

alone in its large Capital and Re- 
sources, but in the Character and 
Responsibility of the men who con- 
duct its affairs. 

SAFETY This bank always keeps a Reserve 

considerably in excess of all the re- 
quirements of the laws of the State 
of South Dakota. 

COURTESY Polite and painstaking attention is 

shown to every depositor, large or 
small — it is no trouble for us to ex- 
plain any feature of our service. 

SMALL AC- The smallest account is accorded the 
COUNTS same advantages that are given the 
largest. No account too small to 
receive a courteous welcome. 

EASY TO OPEN The opening of an account here is 

AN ACCOUNT as simple as the most commonplace 

business transaction. Let us tell you 
how easy it is to begin banking with 
us. 



LAKE COUNTY BANK 
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reports the formation by twenty-five high 
school girls of the “Anti-Tight-Wad Club.” 
The purpose of the club is to institute a 
boycott upon stingy young men. The tender 
age of the club members makes the subject 
worthy of consideration only as to the ex- 
tent which their opinions are likely to have 
upon the young men, or rather boys, of their 
set, and the influence which they may exert 
upon their future actions. Boys of that 
age, unless of wealthy parentage, are not 
in a position to spend much money on any- 
thing, as they are with very little earning 
capacity, and if these young misses are en- 
deavoring to incite extravagance in their 
youthful swains, they are doing them one 
of the greatest injuries imaginable. 

Many a man has had years of regret over 
wasteful habits, which had their start in the 
fear that someone, particularly the girl of 
his youthful admiration, might think him a 
“tight-wad .” Much better would it be for 
the girls to commend and encourage eco- 
nomical habits and form clubs for the pur- 
pose of selecting classes of amusements 
which do not involve the spending of money 
by the boys, and to establish a boycott 
against the young fellow who cannot show a 
Union Trust & Savings Bank pass book 
with a growing balance in it. 

After all, the boy worth while is the one 
who has common sense enough to realize 
that youth is the time to form the habits 
that make a man, and fortunate indeed is 
he if he has a girl friend or two who will 
encourage him in establishing habits of 
thrift. And when it comes to the more se- 
rious side of choosing a partner for life the 
girl who can “pick and choose” is the girl 
who has proven that she will be a help and 
not a hindrance to a young man’s am- 
bitions. 



The Home Savings Bank of Greensboro, 
N. C., prints on a card this anti-hoarding 
argument: 

Put a ten-dollar bill in an old stocking 
and keep it there twenty years. Then take 
it out and see what you will have. Put a 
ten-dollar bill in this bank at interest and 
keep it there twenty years. Then take it 
out and see that you will have $21.36. It's 
the difference between hoarding and saving. 
Men have made millions by saving. No 
man has ever made a penny by hoarding. 



The Bank of Coney Island, Coney Island, 
New York City, uses a combination letter- 
head, statement folder and advertising circu- 
lar. Cashier H. M. Jefferson says of it: 

This is not our stationery but a form of 
advertising we are using at the present 
time. We write some rather short, direct, 
personal letters, signed individually to the 
people in our neighborhood whom we would 
like to have as depositors, and follow these 
letters with subsequent pointed facts. 

We think your advertising exchange is an 
excellent idea and I wish you would add my 
name to your list. 

Some of the arguments used on the folder 
are these: 

Reasons Why You Should Bank With Us. 

If you hank in the city and deposit daily 
you are subject to 

1. — A loss of two hours per day. 

2. — A loss of $1.20 per week for carfare. 

3. — The risk of carrying large sums of 
money. 

If you bank with us you save these losses 
and in addition you gain 

1. — The many conveniences afforded by the 
bank. 

2. — Quick returns on your collections 
whether foreign or local. 

3. — The assurance that your local bank is 
In a better position to assist you in case of 
need. 

Are these facts worth considering? 



ADVERTISING CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

HOW IT CAN BE DONE MOST EFFECTIVELY 



A DDRESS by G. R. Glendining, before 
the Co-operative Bank Secretaries 
Club of Massachusetts, Saturday, 
April 11, 1911: 

I know comparatively little about co- 
operative banking. You will say that this 
is my misfortune — and I agree with you — 
but I add that it's your fault and I hope to 
make you agree with me. 

Up to a few years ago I lived in a state 
W’here there are no co-operative banks, the 
nearest approach being building and loan 
associations, and they are far from being 
the success that you gentlemen have 
achieved under your splendidly developed 
system. 

My w r ork has brought me more or less in 
touch with your profession and I have been 



amazed at the splendid opportunities you 
have to offer the people of this Common- 
wealth. You show them how to save, why 
to save and you safeguard their savings so 
effectively that — I think I am correct In 
stating — no one has ever lost a dollar 
through a Massachusetts co-operative bank. 

You are a semi-benevolent, wholly mutual 
institution. Your banks' have grown won- 
derfully ns a natural result of excellence, 
but 1 can't help feeling that this growth can 
he stimulated and increased many times 
over. 

1 have sought information about co- 
operative banking and have found It, but, 
gentlemen, I had to seek It. 

Now’, on the other hand, I am having 
thrust before me every day schemes for in- 
vestment — gold bricks and rosy dreams — 
whose principal asset is the space they are 
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able to buy in the papers, — and their per- 
sistency. 

“UNDIGNIFIED" NO LONGER AN EX- 
CUSE. 

Doubtless you will say that it is beneath 
the dignity of bankers to enter into com- 
petition with such schemes. I will grant 
you one point. Not many years ago, adver- 
tising was considered bad form, if not really 



revolutionary, for banks and bankers con- 
sidered at the best that advertising was a 
waste of money and most undignified. 

Perhaps the fact that advertising was not 
then the developed science that it has since 
become, was the cause of this attitude, but 
this is no longer an excuse, because I assure 
you — with all of an advertising man’s in- 
herent modesty— that advertising is now a 
developed science and a mighty power. 



GOOD ADVICE 

The aver * itp man haa occasion 
to Mtk safe and profitable Invest 
menu for his surplus Hinds. 

At such times tbe>»perionce and 
faculties of this bank are placed 
at your disposal and you can rt- 
*elTe. free of charge, advice with- 
out which you might fall Into * 
m»take entailing heavy loss. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OFF. POST OFFICE 


HELP WHEN NEEDED 

Ton may never need a loan 
from the hank, but when you 
keep a hank account In a reliable 
institution like Thta you have the 
use of all Its facilities. the benoflt 
of the advice and suggestion* of 
Us officers, and then if you do 
need loan accommodation at any • 
time It Is yous* for the asking. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPP. POST OFFICE 


DEVELOPING BUSINESS 

tin really progressive firm 
le tee rich er too prooperoao 
to dlopeaoe with basking ac- 
commodations. 

The smaller the haelaees the 
tke greater tta need of a strong 
banking connection which will 
enable It to do a baslaeos 
wurth while. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


6ENUINE CO-OPERATION 

This beak eaters lato the 
SPIRIT of Un easterner*’. wishes 
aad renal re meats aad gives dee 
eeaelderatloa evea to aslaor 
wests, or eoaaplalate If there 
are aay. Yoa are assured of 
cearteaaa eaasMerattaa ef yoar 
regaests area If It Is aat prac- 
ticable te graat them. 


MERCANTILE CREDIT 

Following la an extract from 
a mercantile report: — 

Aasaag tke trade ke stands 
wall, aad bta beak speaks well 
sf bias. He can he reded as to 
do what be promisee. 

This calls attention to the 
Importance of maintalnng a 
hank account and letting your 
hanker find out how dependable 
you are. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BANKIN6 

Tbkt STpraaaaa the working 
■P«rtt of tho United National 
Bank Our success la a measure 
W our depositors* prosperity. 

Therefore, wo do all hi our 
power to eerre thorn well, often 
doing out of our tray to help 
customers with their own busl- 
nao* problems. 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPP. POST OFFICE. 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPP. POST OFFICE 


SPECIAL SERVICE 

The officers aad director* of 
thta hank consider It part of their 
doty to give depositors the bene- 
fit of their experience In financial 
affairs 

We are especially glad to be of 
sarvloe to women and others In- 
experienced in money matters 

THE UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


SOUND MANAGEMENT 


THE BANK A NECESSITY. 

In the conduct' of business tp* 
good banle has come to pla^ a 
vital part. 

Many small businesses have be. 
<ome strong and prosperous 
through wlae banking connections 
which put them In a position to 
enlist the service of more capital 
si opportune limes. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK, 

Opposite Past Oglee. 


Few men over make a large suo- 
ccta in business without the aid of 
some bank. 

Tho Directors of this institution 
are successful business men who 
bring to the direction of the affairs 
of the bank, a wide aod diversified 
experience, which Is a guarantee 
both of sound management and of j 
the ability to give genuinely helpful . 
service to customers i 

United National Bank 

Opposite Post Office. 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 

A cheeking account is a great 
convenience and a means of econ- 
omy for the householder. 

We have quite a number of 
household checking accounts on 
our books, and we know that the 
checking privilege haa bean a very 
great advantage to the houeeholda 
maintaining It. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK • 

QPP. POST OFFICE 


USIN6 THE BANK 

The business man who clearly 
understands lion to use the bank 
has a great advantage over those 
of his competitors who do not 
have this understanding. 

This bank la sincerely anxious 
to fmlp Its customers because It 
realizes that the interests of the 
bank, its customers and the com- 
munity are common. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK, 

Opposite Poet Office. 


A BANKIN6 EQUITY 

Any bo stoma maintaining a 
bank account with a fair balance 
haa a "banking equity"— that Is, 
a right to borrow from th* bank 
In proportion to the value of the 
account It haa maintained. 

This bank wishes It understood 
that all worthy buslneea loana 
will receive our careful con- 
■(deration. 

UNITED NATIONAL BANK 

OPP. POST OFFICE 



JMUT OF A SERIES OF TWO-INCH, SINGLE COLUMN ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED FOR THE UNITED 
NATIONAL RANK OF PROVIDENCE, R. RY THE PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE BANKERS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. THE ADS. RUN FOUR TIMES A WEEK ON THE FINANCIAL 
PAGE OF TWO DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
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The history of its growth is interesting, — 
but too long for me to trace now. It is 
sufficient to say that advertising has reached 
its highest plane in educational advancement 
and, in this form, embraces bank advertis- 
ing. 

Recent improvements in banking methods, 
new systems, mechanical appliances, etc., 
have materially reduced the cost of handling 
bank accounts and you co-operative bank 
managers have still further reduced this 
economy to a science. 

You are in a strong position and one from 
which you can and ought to enter into com- 
petition with illegitimate schemes, designed 
purely to rob the people you could serve. 

I wish w’lth all my heart that you could 
see some of the questions that come into 
our office concerning so-called investments. 
These letters are from sensible people. They 
are not fools. They can pick and choose, 
most of them, and can tell the good from 
the bad, but the trouble is they are not 
given the same opportunity of getting in 
touch with legitimate forms of saving and 
investing that they are given of hearing 
about what the sharks offer. 

A SUSCEPTIBLE AUDIENCE. 

Taking this matter from its moral plane 
and reducing it to a pure business argu- 
ment. does it not stand to reason that if the 
papers afford an audience that is interested 
or capable of being interested in these light- 
weight propositions, that same audience 
would be susceptible to the arguments which 
you people could put up? 

Now if this has appealed to you gentle- 
men at all, I know it has brought up one 
question — that of expense. I know that 
the very nature of a co-operative bank de- 
mands every possible economy in manage- 
ment. I>et me make two comments. The 
first one is trite— advertising of the right 
sort is not an expense. The second com- 
ment is, your principal strength in this ad- 
vertising line lies in co-operation. You are 
not hostile competitors of each other. On 
the contrary, the broad principal of your 
business is one of the common good and — to 
get right down to the subject of co-operative 
bank advertising — your advertising plan 
must be one of a co-operative and educa- 
tional nature 

ADVERTISING POINTS. 

The advertisable points In your business 
are numerous enough and strong enough to 
make an advertising man’s mouth w r ater. 




A NEAT EM 111. EM K.MHI.EM 



You are operating in the most worthy cause 
of, primarily, aiding a man in getting a 
home of his own. You show him how and 
encourage him. Y’ou fill a place that no 
other bank or organization fills. Y'ou can 
keep a man out of the hands of unscrupu- 
lous money lenders, but the only trouble is, 
there are too many men who don’t know 
about you and what you can do for them 
and your only way of reaching them is by 
advertising. 

You people combine the best features of 
insurance and banking and you can use 
much of the same kind of advertising mat- 
ter. As a competitive point with some forms 
of insurance, you should bring out the non- 
forfeiture feature's of your shares, for there 
are too many forms of insurance where, if a 
man neglects to pay his premiums, he loses 
all that he had put in. 

Let me repeat that your advertisable 
points would make the strongest kind of 
copy, and in making your copy strong, 
there need be no loss of dignity. Use the 
same arguments that you use when you are 
face to face with a prospective customer. 

THE RIGHT KIND OF COPY. 

Tell people why they should save, how 
you can help them save, and make a strong 
campaign on the point of compulsory saving. 
Many a man frankly admits that he would 
like to save money but can’t as long as the 
money is where he can reach it too easily. 
These people would all be with you if they 
knew about you. 

I tell you, gentlemen, you men on the in- 
side who know all about the advantages of 
co-operative banking cannot possibly ap- 
preciate how many good prospects there are 
that are getting away from you. 

Don’t take my word for it. Take a day in 
your own town and get out on the street. 
Ask the first twenty-five men you meet what 
a co-operative bank is. Many of them will 
say they don’t know. When you find a man 
who know T s what it is, ask him why he isn't 
a member and you’ll find that it’s 1 because 
his knowledge is so general that no one 
point has made a personal appeal to him. 

Talk to him. You’ll get him on the spot, 
for you have the arguments. Now you 
can’t run your banks and be out on the 
streets doing missionary duty all the time. 

I submit for your consideration a mission- 
ary or band of missionaries who can talk 
to one, ten or fifty thousand while you are 
talking to twenty-five people. I mean the 
public prints. 

Write out the arguments that you used to 
that man on the street word for word — 
make it as long as you like. Turn it over 
to an advertising man or one of your mem- 
bers who has a bent in that direction, and 
let him boil it down to the vital, short tell- 
ing sentences made necessary by restrictions 
of space at so much per. 

• 

CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING. 

Then get together. Let each bank put in 
a few dollars— ten or twenly-five to start — 
take space in one or a few’ of the live ad- 
vertising mediums, preferably mediums hav- 
ing a state-wide circulation. Run a series of 
these “educational argument’’ advertise- 
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AN EXPLANATION OF 

BANKING TERMS 

Often used without thought as to their exact meaning 

No. 1. — Sound Banking Methods: 

Generally speaking, this means to conduct the 
business in a manner that will insure to every customer 
and stockholder the absolute safety and protection of 
every cent entrusted to the bank's care. This requires 
the making of loans and investments that are not only 
safe, but which can be turned into cash on short notice. 
\ MAIM A*tO ItWCC* IT, ] This is the most important and vital part of banking 
business. 

Strict adherence to Sound Banking Methods is one of the settled 
policies of the Bank of Buffalo. 

No. 2. — Banking Accommodations: 

This means the using of a bank's resources and credit in all honest, 
legitimate, practical business purposes in its own locality, as far as possible. 
A bank’s first obligation in extending credit is to its own customers, 
whose accounts and financial standing warrant credit, and who at special 
seasons need loans to enable them to manufacture or market their wares. 

Good bank loans are for short periods only. If they run for long 
periods they are classed as “ Dead Loans," and a bank practically 
becomes a partner in its customer's business. The Bank of Buffalo is 
always ready to extend every Banking Accommodation to its customers 
that their accounts warrant. 

No. 3. — Good Banking Service: 

This means an efficient staff of well-trained men to meet and supply 
the Ranking requirements of its customers and the public, and to keep 
the records of the bank. Every modern equipment, convenience and 
up-to-date method for facilitating the business of the bank and its cus- 
tomers, thereby avoiding losses and delays. The prompt collection of 
checks, notes and drafts by the most direct routes, etc. 

We furnish such Banking Service, and would be glad to have you try it. 

WE INVITE YOUR ACCOUNT GOOD SERVICE SOUND BANKING 
INTEREST PAID ON INACTIVE ACCOUNTS 

BANK OF BUFFALO 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 
Total Resources over $10,000,000 

ELLIOTT c McDOUGAL, President JOHN L. DANIELS. Cashier 

LAURENCE D. RUMSEY. Vice-President RALPH CROY. Assistant Cashier 



\ GOOD DEAL OF .MEAT IN THIS 
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ments, to occupy what space is needed, 
followed by a list of the banks— with ad- 
dresses — that have subscribed to the adver- 
tisement. This will reach a large audience, 
will present the general arguments of co- 
operative banking, and will show the con- 
vinced reader the location of the bank near- 
est his home or business. 

Make a feature of your mail order business. 
Your possibilities are great in this line. 

Advertising has a broader scope than mere 
diiect result-getting. It can be made educa- 
tional and uplifting. 

See how* the cities and towns are using it. 
See how the big corporations are using it — 
the Boston Elevated, the Telephone Co., the 
United Shoe Machinery Co., and others of a 
like nature. They are all advertising to 
bring about a thorough understanding of 
what they are, what they are doing — and 
also to overcome unfair prejudices. 

Don’t judge advertising too hastily. Don’t 
think or say to the advertising man who 
comes to see you “Oh, yes, that’s pretty 
good hot air.’’ Dig below the surface. Real- 
ize that advertising is a potent force in the 
development of business. Analyze it in the 
same careful wav you analyze loans you are 
called on to make. Get at its side that has 
a direct bearing on your own particular 
business. 

CIRCULARS SECONDARY TO NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

Some of you — perhaps all of you — have 
been successful in attracting new business 
through booklets and circulars. Keep it up 
and increase it. But your circulars go only 
to a selected list. Supplement this by using 
the same arguments In space advertising 
that will be spread over a broad field, for no 
selected list can adequately cover the possi- 
bilities of your business. 

There is just one other point that I want 
to make. Advertising is not only a business 
getter and an educator, it is a double in- 
surance against losing any of your present 
customers. 

A man sees an advertisement of “his 
bank’’ in a paper. He feels a pride in it. 

If he has been delinquent in his payments, 
it serves to jog his memory. If he is with 
a friend he calls the friend’s attention to the 
advertisement and sow t s good seed, and if he 
has been thinking of dropping his shares, 
perhaps the very argument that appears in 
that advertisement may make him change 
his mind. 

In your advertising, spread the story of 
your growth. 

Comparative figures, if not too complex, 
are good advertising. Make a point — and a 
strong one — of the fact that the money de- 
posited with you is put out in the develop- 
ment of the community you serve. 

In closing, let me suggest that you es- 
tablish, if you haven’t already done so, a 
publicity bureau right here In your club. 
Get up readable articles on co-operative 
banking and send them around to the 
papers. Such matter has a news value and 
some of it at least will be used, for the 
papers are interested in any campaign which 
they know is designed to benefit the public. 



BANK ADVERTISING EXCHANGE 

Those listed herewith are willing to ere- 
change booklets, folders and other advertis- 
ing matter issued by them from time to 
time. Others can get on this list by writing 
to the editor of this department. 

The Bankers Magazine, New* York (ex 
officio). 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 
Madison, S. D. 

Charles D. Wells, Traders Bank of Cana- 
da, 8 Wellington street W., Toronto, Ont. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ; 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Home Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 

R. B. Parrish, Mingo County Bank, Wil- 
liamson, W. Va. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg 
Trust Co., Chambersburg, Pa. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, 
Chehalis, Wash. 

C. F. Hamsher, assistant cashier, Savings 
Union Bank of San Francisco, Cal. 

Horatio Ford, secretary, Garfield Savings 
Bank Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Stuart Wilson, Cashier, State National 
Bank of Texarkana, Ark. 

F. W. Ellsworth, Publicity Manager 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York. 

T. H. Stoner, Cashier, The Peoples Na- 
tional Bank, Waynesboro, Pa. 

W. R. Dvsart, Assistant Cashier, First 
National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

H. M. Jefferson, Cashier, Bank of Coney 
Island, Coney Island, N. Y. 

W. J. Kommers, cashier. Union Trust & 
Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 



TAKEN WITH THE IDEA. 

I am very much taken wdth the “Booklet 
Exchange” idea, as given in your depart- 
ment in the May number of Bankers Mag- 
azine, and would like to “get in” on the 
list. Please see to it and greatly oblige 
W. R. Dvsart, Asst. Cashier, 
The First National Bank, Ripon, Wis. 



AFFORDS HIM PLEASURE. 

It affords me a great deal of pleasure to 
he able to exchange ideas with other banks 
and I feel you are to be congratulated upon 
conceiving the idea of an exchange depart- 
ment and as you have reminded us not to 
overlook you, the “triangle” will be com- 
plete so far as I am concerned. 

R. B. Parrish, Cashier, 
Mingo County Bank, Williamson, W. Ya. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
MANHATTAN BEACH, JUNE 22 AND 23 

PRESIDENT TAFT APPROVES THE PROPOSED NATIONAL RESERVE 

ASSOCIATION 



M ORE than 200 men of finance as- 
sembled on June 22 at the Oriental 
Hotel, Manhattan Beach, for the 
eighteenth animal convention of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association. 

At 11 A. M. the session was called to 
order. Proceedings were opened with a 
prayer by the Rev. James M. Farrar, D.D., 




Walter H. Bennett 

CASnrER OF THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL HANK OF NEW YORK. ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT NEW YORK STATE BANKERS* ASSOCI- 
ATION. 



pastor of the First Reformed Church. 
President Luther W. Mott, who was in the 
chair, welcomed the delegates and delivered 
the president's annual address, in which he 
thanked the members of the association for 
their helpful co-operation. He was followed 
by Secretary" William J. Henry, who gave 
a’ report indicating progress. 

“Progress in Banking,’* a forceful ad- 
dress by Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president 
of the National City Bank in Manhattan, 
was the feature of the opening session of 
the convention. 

4 



Mr. Talbert paid a high tribute to Con- 
troller of the Currency Murray, who, he 
said, had steadily labored for the improve- 
ment of hanking conditions. He also ad- 
vocated self-inspection bv banks — or in 
other words, the maintenance by these in- 
stitutions of their own examiners, to go 
over the books from time to time. 

Walter H. Bennett, vice-president of the 
American Exchange Bank, was nominated 
for the presidency of the association. 
Cornelius Puysley was nominated for 
vice-president: E. L. Millmine, treasurer, 
and William J. Henry, secretary. 

Thursday afternoon was given up to the 
entertainment features of the convention. 




Led yard Cogswell 

AN EX-PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
BANKERS' ASSOCIATION, PRESIDENT NEW YORK 
STATE NATIONAL BANK. AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE ALBANY SAVINGS BANK, ALBANY, 
N. Y. 
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SPEAKERS’ TABLE, XF.W YORK STATE BANKERS DINNER, ORIENTAL HOTEL, 

JUNE 22 , 1911. 



The Banquet. 

On Thursday evening, June 22 , before t 
gathering that included some of the most 
prominent bankers of New York State, Pres- 
ident Taft declared himself in favor of the 
Aldrich currency reform plan. Over 1500 
bankers and their guests were served. 
Seated at the guests’ table with President 
Taft were Attorney-General Wickersham, 
Congressman Martin W. Littleton, Con- 
troller Prendergast and the Right Rev. Mgr. 
Edward McCarty, of St. Augustine’s R. C. 
Church. 

After pointing out the weakness of our 
present banking system, the President told 
of the appointment of a commission headed 
by ex-Senator Aldrich to consider the 
adoption of a feasible plan for banking 
institutions. 

President Taft’s Address, 

I am glad to have the pleasure of meeting 
a body of men whose ability, experience, 
knowledge and correct methods of business 
have everything to do with the prosperity 
and morality of the business community of 
the State of New York and of the country. 

Financial questions are perplexing and 
elusive ones. They are alluring as well. I 
<lo not known any subject which in the past 
has involved so bitter a discussion, has 
prompted so many different opinions among 
men skilled and unskilled, learned and un- 
learned, as that concerning the currency 
and banking. 

We have now more than 7,000 national 
hanks, with a requirement that each bank 
shall hold twenty-five per cent, of its de- 
posits to meet its obligations to its depos- 
itors.* The minute that the call for cur- 



• The President evidently had in mind the 
reserve requirements for national banks In the 
reserve and central reserve cities. For other 
banks the requirement is fifteen per cent. — 
Editor. 




WILLIAM .1. HENRY, ENERGETIC SECRETARY OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, TALKING WITH CAPTAIN 
BALDWIN. BUILDER OF THE AEROPLANE 
WHICH MADE SUCCESSFUL FLIGHTS FOR THE 
BANKERS AT MANHATTAN BEACH. 
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STEAMER “9-\GAMORF.” APPROACHING ONE OF TI1E NUMEROUS DRAW-BRIDGES IN T1IF. 
UARl.KM RIVER. ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN RANKERS* ASSOCIATION 
FITZWI I. SON AND ALEX. D. CAMPBELL IN THE FOREGROUND. 



rency becomes greater, anrl the probable 
difficulty of securing it threatens, each bank 
prepares to weather the storm and enters 
into competition with every other bank to 
increase its available cash resources and, 
thus there is at once added to the original 
cause for inadequacy the necessarily embar- 
rassing demand for more currency by each 
bank. 

Another difficulty is in the making of the 
money in circulation correspond to the 



actual and conservative needs of trade. The 
lack of correspondence between the general 
public need for issue or withdrawal of bank 
notes, and the special motive and profit of 
each bank in issuing such notes, is perhaps 
not so great as that between the public need 
for the concentration of reserve currency 
at particular places and for particular pur- 
poses and the actual result in respect to the 
reserve as influenced by the Interest of par- 
ticular banks under the present system. 



PLEASURE BOAT “SAGAMORE** ON TRIP AROUND MANHATTAN. ALEX. D. CAMPBELL, 
ASSISTANT CASHIER OF THE HANOVER NATIONAL, NEW YORK. AND WILLIS D. 
NASH. PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL OF NEW YORK, IN FOREGROUND. 
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EDWIN IRVINE HAINES. ASSOCIATE FINANC1AI. EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK 
“glome”; W. G. JOI.I.Y, TRANSIT 31 ANAGEB TRADE3IEN’s national bank, 
PHILADELPHIA; F. A. CRANDALL, VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL CITY BANK, 
CHICAGO; lOriS N. 3PIEIJJERGER, CASHIER UNION NATIONAL BANK, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; ALFRED M. BARRITT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY GUARDIAN TRUST 
C03IPANY, NEW YORK? IBANK D. BRUNDAOE, ASSISTANT MANAGER LETTERS 
OF CREDIT AND TRAVEI.I ERS* CHECK DEPARTMENT KNAUTH, NACHOD & 
KUHNE, NEW YORK, ON THE SUN-DECK OF THE “SAGAMORE.” 



Not a Partisan Plan. 

In all well-regulated banking and currency 
systems of the Old World the power to con- 
trol cash reserves and the Issue of bank 
notes to be used as currency is placed under 
the control of a central bank, recognized by 
the Government and given the necessary 
authority. 

I am a party man, and I believe In the 
Government by party. I think paity Is the 
only instrument by which a popular govern- 
ment can be made practical. But some- 
times measures are of so complicated a 
character, Involve the consideration of so 
many perplexing elements, and are so free 
from the apparently direct relation to the 
Individual citizen, and are so lacking in use 
for selfish political purposes in the promo- 
tion of individual or party reputation, that 
they can be disposed of on their merits, 
after a full and impartial discussion, with- 
out party heat or party advantage. 

It will inure greatly to the benefit of the 
people of this country if the recommenda- 
tions of the National Monetary Commission 
— a non-partisan body— can be treated in 
this wise — and I am very hopeful that it 
may be. 

Senator Aldrich, the chairman of the com- 
mission, has correctly stated that a central 
bank in this country would be impossible for 
political and economic reasons. The people* 
of the country would be unwilling to trust 
to any private banking organization such 
enormous control as must be vested in an 
agency w’hlch is to decide as to the concen- 
tration of cash reserves, and which is to 
decide upon and provide for the necessary 
increase and decrease of bank note cur- 
rency, as well as to regulate the liquidation 
of commercial paper by fixing a uniform 
discount throughout the country. He has 
said that such an agency must be made by 



such constituents that it shall be impossible 
for money kings in Wall Street to control it, 
on the one hand, or for political influence by 
Government appointment to direct its opera- 

' • 1 




LEWIS E. PIERSON, PRESIDENT 1RVINO EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK, N. Y., AND PRESIDENT OF 
THE A3IERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1910 ; 
H. B. FONDA. TREASURER TRUST COMPANY OF 
AMERICA, NEW YORK CITY', AND WILLIAM C. 
WACHS, VICE-PRESIDENT GERMAN NATIONAL 
BANK. CINCINNATI. 
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ALEX. Dl'NnAR. CASHIER EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURG; S. SARGENT 
VOICK. REPRESENTING HATHAWAY, SMITH, TOLDS & COMPANY; CHARLES H. 
H1SS1KUMMF.P, VICE-PRESIDENT ALBANY TRUST COMPANY, AND EDWARD S. 
BATES OF V. 3. MOSELEY fit r OMJ*ANY, NEW YORK, SIGHT-SEEING IN LUNA PARK. 



tions from Washington: and, in order to 
evolve an agency free from the control of 
either of these influences, he proposes and 
devises in his tentative suggestions to the 
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AI.EX. D. CAMPBELL OF THE HANOVER NATIONAL 
BANK AND WILLIAM C. FOILLON, PRESIDENT 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
MR. CAMPBELL HAS JUST DISCOVERED A 
CAMERA POINTED IN HIS DIRECTION. 



commission, which seem to have been re- 
ceived with favor, what he calls a Nationaf 
Reserve Association. 

Every Bank Has a Voice. 

A careful examination of the constitution 
of the controlling board of this National 
Reserve Association shows, first, that every 
bank, both as a unit and also in proportion 
to its capital, has a voice in the selection of 
the governing Board of Directors of the 
National Reserve Association, as it has a 
similar voice in the Board of Directors of the 
branch of the National Reserve Association 
in one of the fifteen geographical divisions. 
More than this, the directors thus chosen 
are bound to introduce into the board a con- 
siderable number of persons who do not. 
represent hanking interests, but who repre- 
sent industrial, agricultural, and general 
business interests. The Government, through 
the President, selects the Governor and tho 
Deputy Governors and managers, who are 
executive officers and are ex-officio mem- 
bers of the board. In this way the banks- 
and the Government exercise a divided con- 
trol which can not under the system be 
transferred to the ambitious money interests 
of a particular part of the country. 

It is true that the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation is a central bank in a certain sense. 
Under its plan it wdll do, and is empowered 
to do, a kind of a banking business. It is- 
to have the benefit of all Government de- 
posits without interest: it may receive de- 
posits from all national banks: it may re- 
discount. under certain conditions, prime and 
commercial paper of such banks, and it may 
issue its notes to banks in payment of their 
credit balances. It may charge commission 
and discount, as other banks, hut it must 
confine its dealings to banks and not ex- 
tend them to individuals except in its for- 
eign exchange business, where it is per- 
mitted to sell and buy foreign exchange and 
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ENJOYING THE AEROPLANE FLIGHTS FHOM THE STEFS OF THE ORIENTAL HOTEL 



gold with a view to the assistance of its 
general fiscal operations. 

Limit On Its Earnings. 

By its powers it is enabled to earn an in- 
come, and it has shares of stock, and these 
shares of stocks are distributed to National 
hanks throughout the country. Every Na- 
tional bank is to hold twenty per cent, of its 
capital stock in the National Reset ve Asso- 
ciation, and no more. The stock is not 
transferable. If it earns four per cent, the 
four per cent, goes to the stockholders; if 
it earns more than four per cent., then the 
next per cent, earned is divided between a 
surplus for the association and a dividend 
payment to the Government of the United 
States, and if more than five per cent, is 
earned the entire excess is to be turned into 
the Treasury of the United States. Thus it 
will be seen that this National Reserve As- 
sociation is in a sense a bank made up of 
all the banks of the country, and controlled 
by no one and no one set of banks. 

The directors of the bank have no motive 
in excessive profit to promote unfairly the 
earnings of the bank, because all earnings 
beyond five per cent., will go into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. The governor of 
the bank, who will undoubtedly be influential 
in the executive direction of the bank, ap- 
pointed by the President, but subject to the 
control of the directors and iemo\able by 
the President, will give sufficient govern- 
mental voice in the control. 

Benefit to All Classes. 

I am not a banker, and I do not claim to 
be a student of finance or of systems of 
hanking and currency, but after such atten- 
tion as I have been able to give to the plan 
and to a discussion of it by men who do 
understand tanking, it seems to me that 
th? general features of this x>lan ought to 
commend themselves to Ihe whole business 
community of the country, and by that 1 
mean not only those engaged in banking, 
railroading, merchandising, manufacturing, 
and general industrial work, but also those 



interested in mining and agriculture, and 
the whole body of wage earners. 

Similarly, the farmers have a most Inti- 
mate interest In the plan which shall secure 
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for the middleman, at a reasonable rate of 
interest, funds with which to move the 
crops and with which to pay adequate 
prices for that which the farmer has to seU 

I sincerely hope that those excellent asso- 
ciations that have been organized for the 
promotion of the adoption of this plan will 
press home upon the farmers of the South 
and the West and the Northwest the fact 
that there is no legislation — I care not what 
it is— tariff, railroad, corporation, or of a 
general political character, that at all 
equals in importance the putting of our 
banking and currency system on the sound 
basis proposed in the National Monetary 
Commission plan. 

Second Day's Session. 

Rev. John F. Carson opened the morning 
session with prayer. He was followed by 
William C. Poillon, president of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of New York, whc 
delivered an excellent address on “The Pro- 
posed Participation of Trust Companies in 
the National Reserve Association.” Mr. 
Poillon said in part: 

There is no subject discussed by those in- 
terested in banking affairs in this country 
at present which compares in Interest and 
importance with the movement to secure 
real currency reform. 

It w*ould seem as if the discussion had now 
reached a point where the prediction is 
Justified that the monetary legislation to l»e 
finally enacted will be based upon the sug- 
gested plan of the Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich 
to the National Monetary Commission. 

The ready acceptance of the general prin- 
ciples laid down in this plan by business 
men everywhere, as well as by many of the 
banking experts of this country and Europe, 



show’s that the time is ripe for its enact- 
ment into law. 

John Harsen Rhoades’ address on “The 
Aldrich Plan as Related to the Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank” is printed in full elsew-here in 
this issue of The Bankers Magazine. 

Following the address of Mr. Rhoades 
and the adoption of several resolutions, new 
officers were elected to serve during the 
ensuing year. Their election was unani- 
mous, making Walter H. Bennett, vice- 
president of the American Exchange Na- 
tional of New f York City, president; Cor- 
nelius A. Pugsley, of Peekskill, vice-presi- 
dent, and E. L. Milmine, of Schenectady, 
treasurer. W. J. Henry was re-elected sec- 
retary. 

Friday afternoon, June 23, the delegates 
were conveyed by train to Long Island City, 
and there embarked on board the pleasure 
boat “Sagamore” for a trip around Man- 
hattan. How* well this feature of the con- 
vention was enjoyed is best told by the ac- 
companying reproductions of snapshots of 
willing and unwilling subjects. Passing 
dow*n tin* Hudson River on the return trip, 
those aboard the Sagamore were treated to 
a glimpse of the new gigantic ocean liner 
Olympic, tied up to her pier, which is many 
feet too short for the new “Mistress of the 
Seas” 

The eighteenth annual convention of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association closed 
Friday night, June 23, with illuminations, 
fireworks, and dancing, having established 
a record for enthusiasm and attendance that 
will probably stand for many years. 



THE ALDRICH PLAN AS RELATED TO THE 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANK 



An Address Delivered by John Harsen Rhoades at the New York State 
Bankers* Convention, June 23, 1911 



I F there is one financial depository more 
than another w*hich is vitally concerned 
in the necessity for hanking reform, it 
is that which stores the savings of the 
people, for trouble elsew r here means trouble 
at home. If there is one institution w-hieh 
should lend its enthusiastic assistance and 
support to such a cause, it is the mutual 
savings bank. The philanthropic character 
of its aim and organization should stimu- 
late its trustees to take an active part in 
any movement towards the betterment of 
conditions w*hich so greatly affect the com- 
munity at large. It has been demonstrated 
again and again that the trustee savings 
bank, far from being segregated from the 
jurisdiction of banking law*, is closely allied 
to the financial system. 

We are discussing to-dav the first com- 



prehensive plan of banking and monetary 
reform, the work of many able minds, un- 
der the leadership of Senator Aldrich. It 
deserves technical analysis and widespread 
attention, providing, as we have learned, for 
a National Reserve Association, or National 
Reservoir, under the control of the individ- 
ual banks of the country, irrespective of 
their size or wealth, to be drawn upon in 
times of need. The question arises whether 
or not the mutual savings bank, a non-stock 
and non-commercial corporation, shall be- 
come a member and secure its privileges. 

Apart from any direct benefit, our savings 
system cannot but profit from the country- 
wide improvement of banking conditions 
which must follow* the inauguration of this 
great control reserve. 

Since membership is elective, whether the 
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savings depository shall embrace this pre- 
rogative by subscribing to the capital stock, 
is a matter which each bank will determine 
for itself. That advantages will accrue is 
manifest. In such States, for example, as 
Massachusetts, where the savings bank is 
empowered to invest in commercial paper, 
the value of the re-discount facility is ap- 
parent. In the State of New York this dis- 
tinct service would not obtain, seeing that 
we are not permitted so to invest our funds, 
but the privilege of negotiating a loan 
through the local association upon our 
gilt edged securities might be of inestimable 
value. While it is not properly within the 
province of the savings bank to borrow, 
yet in emergency this procedure might be 
unavoidable. Experience has shown that it 
is then most difficult to approach disinter- 
ested institutions, many of which may be in 
a like predicament. Panics, to be sure, are 
rare, but no one panic is a measure of the 
next, and we must be prepared to meet 
them all. 

But, were there no tangible benefits what- 
soever to be derived from membership, a 
movement in the interests of banking reform, 
to be successful, should have the sympathy 
and co-operation of every financial insti- 
tution, provided that no excessive burden is 
imposed by such affiliation. It is incon- 
ceivable that any undue hardship could be 
inflicted upon the institution for savings by 
reason of stock ownership, although our 
State laws would require amendment to per- 
mit the purchase. 

The mutual saving's bank, together with 
other benefits, should find the stock a safe 
and excellent investment, yielding at least 
four per cent., and in all probability five; 
but it is to be presumed that in becoming 
a member it will be actuated by a higher 
motive than that of the mere investor. 

In a letter bearing the signature of a 
Special Committee, appointed by The Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, and addressed to 
Mr. James B. Forgan, vice-president of the 
Currency Commission, it has been suggested 
that the mutual or trustee savings bank, 
provided it has an unimpaired surplus of 
not less than the amount which would be re- 
quired for the capital of a national bank 
in the same location, may subscribe to an 
amount of capital stock of the National 
Reserve Association eoual to twenty per 
cent, of the surplus of the subscribing bank, 
and not less, and such membership shall 
carry with it in the I,ocal Association the 
same rights and privileges as are enjoyed 
by the national bank. 

It is further provided that liabilities for 
savings deposits, subject to notice of sixty 
days, shall be exempt from a reserve re- 
quirement. 

Tt may prove expedient that the first 
clause be amended. In New York City, 
for instance, the required capital for a 
national bank is in the neighborhood of 
$ 200,000 . We have savings banks with de- 



posits of $100,000,000. An institution with 
deposit liabilities aggregating $100,000,000, 
and a surplus or excess in assets of but 
$200,000, would not be a very desirable 
acquisition to the National Reserve Associa- 
tion. Again, by such discrimination many 
a small but strong depositor}' would be 
barred. 

I would suggest that this provision would 




John H arsex Rhoades 



The address printed herewith is one of a 
notable series on Savings Banks delivered 
from time to time by Mr. John Harsen 
Rhoades, w r ho is a son of John Harsen 
Rhoades, late president of the Greenwich 
Savings Bank of New York City, a former 
president of the Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York, and who for many 
years ranked as one of the leading savings 
bank authorities of the country. 

In showing deep interest in savings hank 
matters, and it may he said an unusual in- 
sight into them, Mr. Rhoades is but follow'- 
ing in his father's footsteps. 

He is still a young man, having been born 
February 6. 1 ^ 69 . His education was ob- 
tained at Cutlers School in New Y'ork and 
at Harvard University. 

In the fall of 1892 he went into Wall 
Street, becoming associated with Blake Bros. 
&■ Co., and from 189r> to 1898 he was the 
New York representative of the Boston 
banking house of Blodget, Merritt & Co. 

It was in February, 189S. that he went into 
business on his own account, establishing 
the firm of Rhoades & Richmond, the name 
later being changed to Rhoades & Co. 

Mr. Rhoades has lately come into promi- 
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nence by the energy and ability with which 
he has presented certain phases of the New 
York savings bank situation. He insists 
that the savings banks are not merely in- 
vestment institutions, but that they are 
banks with liabilities to the public, and must 
keep themselves properly equipped for meet- 
ing these liabilities. This, he maintains, 
requires that they should have a good mar- 
gin of surplus ovef liabilities, based on the 
market value of securities held. His views 
unquestionably make for soundness and con- 
servatism in the management of the savings 
banks. 

Besides being head of the well-known 
banking and investment house of Rhoades 
& Co., New York, Mr. Rhoades Is a trustee 
of the Greenwich Savings Bank, treasurer of 
the Lotos Club, a trustee of the New* York 
Institute for the Blind, and a trustee of the 
Northern Dispensary. 

He keeps actively in touch with business 
affairs, believes in Individual initiative as 
a means of attaining success, and does not 
look with favor on Government ownership. 
But he has large faith In the get-together 
spirit, and hopes much from the tendency 
toward co-operation now being manifested 
between corporations and individuals. 

The special study given by Mr. Rhoades 
to savings bank problems has caused his ser- 
vices to be much In demand as a speaker 
before gatherings of bankers and business 
men. He has recently addressed the con- 
vention of the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion, the Finance. Forum of New York, and 
other representative organizations. His ut- 
terances have been Invariably calculated to 
strengthen the standing of the savings bank 
as an element in our national prosperity. 



do better to stipulate as a membership 
limitation, that the mutual savings bank 
shall have an unimpaired surplus of not 
less than ten per cent, of total deposits, 
and a cash reserve of five. 

Granting that this stipulation might 
temporarily defeat the purpose in view, the 
price of membership in the National Asso- 
ciation should not be set too cheap. The 
perfect success of the scheme presupposes 
a highstandard of membership, which, that 
we need not retrace our steps, should be 
established at the start. Nor need the 
Association hesitate to set this standard, in 
itself a mark of stability, since it has so 
tempting an investment, and such privi- 
leges, direct and indirect, to offer. As a 
matter of fact, our savings banks should 
require but a short time to qualify, pro- 



vided that in dividend disbursements they 
adopt a reasonable policy of conservatism. 

Furthermore, while the time-honored 
sixtv-day notice upon withdrawals is of 
recognized importance as the years go by 
and the Postal Savings Bank, which will 
pay upon demand, becomes more firmly es- 
tablished, it is unlikely that the trustee 
bank ran avail itself of a notice longer than 
fifteen to thirty days. The time notice, as 
established bv our mutual savings banks, is 
much misunderstood. To all intents and 
purposes we must pay upon demand, and 
it is only in grave crises that we reserve the 
privilege to close our doors, which is done, 
not so much with the intent of selling se- 
curities, as to give the depositor time to 
recover from his alarm, and this act being 
a privilege, it must not be abused nor 
stretched too far. The shorter the notice, 
the greater the want for a cash reserve, 
and, inasmuch as no other banking institu- 
tion is exempt, it seems no more than right 
that the National Reserve Association 
should demand as a membership qualifica- 
tion a reasonable cash reserve from the 
trustee savings bank. 

In the present tentative form of the Al- 
drich plan, it is difficult to assign to each 
participant member just what part it shall 
play or what advantages will accrue, but 
our savings bank men should diligently study 
the scheme, and work in harmony with the 
commercial banks of the country, lending a 
helping hand to the inauguration of much 
needed banking reform. 

ITie business of the banker, gentlemen, 
is as much a profession as that of medi- 
cine or the law, and carries with it a kindred 
and grave responsibility. Just as the march 
of civilization subordinates the need for in- 
dividual selfishness, so progress demands 
that the corporation subordinate short- 
sighted. self-centered ambition, to a truer 
conception of service, based not upon senti- 
mental philanthropy, but upon the dictum 
of hard common sense. Our banking insti- 
tutions, barring none, are the servants of 
the people — the security first — our profits 
after — and in the service of the nation, and 
for our own protection, we must conserve 
the sense of union, — all for one, and one 
for all. 



GERMAN THRIFT SHOWN BY INCOME TAX 



P ROF. BALLOD, a German expert, 
taking the organization of the Prus- 
sian income tax as the basis of his 
figures, shows that it is possible to form a 
fairly accurate idea of the amount and of 
the progress of private wealth in Prussia. 
In 1895 the total private fortunes in Prussia 
on which the income tax was levied 
amounted to $15,197,96(5,000, which had 
risen in 1908 to $31,813,414,000, an increase 



of 43 per cent, in 14 years. By extending 
this calculation in proportion to the popu- 
lation to the whole German Empire, and 
bv comparing it with the figures of the 
three leading German assurance compa- 
nies, it appears that the total net annual 
amount put aside by Germany is no less 
than $1,350,000,000 in round figures. — Con- 
sular Report. 
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The Argentine in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By Albert B. Martinez and Mau- 
rice l>ewandowski. London: T. Fisher 
Unw'in. 

Through the courtesy of the well-known 
banking and commercial house of Ernesto 
Tornquist & Co., Buenos Ayres, The Bank- 
ers Magazine has received a copy of the 
third edition of the above-named valuable 
work, revised and brought up to date. 

Three years have elapsed between the 
publication of the first edition and the 
present one, thus affording an opportunity 
of making some interesting comparisons of 
the country’s growth in that time. 

The story of Argentina’s wonderful 
growth and development has been frequent- 
ly told of late, but nowhere that we know 
of in greater detail than may be found in 
this volume. The authors have had the 
courage to omit a great deal of historical 
matter and all pictorial embellishment and 
have confined themselves to a careful sum- 
marizing of the facts about the country’s 
material resources and its economic devel- 
opment. The products, the railways, agri- 
culture, stock-growing, banking and finance 
— all these and kindred matters affecting 
the wealth of the great Southern republic 
are treated of comprehensively and with ap- 
parent accuracy. 

The business man and the banker who 
wishes to get a good knowledge of Argen- 
tine resources and conditions will find the 
information desired in “The Argentine in 
the Twentieth Century.” 



Ancient, Curious and Famous Wills. By 

Virgil M. Harris; 8 vol., cloth, 455 pp.; 

price £4. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

That so much of the curious, humorous 
and historical could be contained in a book 
about wills seems almost inconceivable. It 
would hardly be extravagant praise to say 
that few volumes published in recent years 
have been so well worth reading as this. It 
is not a treatise on the law of wills — though 
sound suggestions are given for making 
testamentary disposition of one’s property — 
nor is it a mere collection of the strangely 
interesting things revealed in “last wills and 
testaments.” It is rather a rare and schol- 
arly work, deserving to rank with the per- 
manent literary productions of the coun- 
try, dealing primarily with the subject of 
wills, but embracing a remarkable fund of 
historical information, a wide range of 
pathos and humor, throwing a powerful 
searchlight on human nature acting under 
contemplation of the approach of the king 
of terrors. 

Mr. Harris , the author of “Ancient, Curi- 



ous and Famous Wills,” is a member of the 
St. Louis bar, Lecturer on Wills in the St. 
Louis University of Law, Trust Officer of 
the Mercantile Trust Company of St. Louis, 
and author of “The Trust Company of To- 
day,” etc. His latest volume reveals fine 
taste and judgment in seizing on the curi- 
ous and interesting things revealed in tes- 
tamentary documents, and likewise dis- 
closes on the part of the author a literary 
style of more than ordinary dignity, force 
and charm. “Ancient, Curious and Famous 
Wills” is a book distinctly worth while. 



The Science of Accounts. By Harry C. 
Bentley, C. P. A. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co. 

This book contains a presentation of the 
underlying principals of modern accounting 
and is designed both as a work of refer- 
ence for accountants and as a text-book for 
advanced students of accountancy. It con- 
tains a great deal of valuable information 
on the subject of which it treats, carefully 
arranged and clearly set forth. 



Influencing Men in Business. By Walter 
Dill Scott. The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. Price $1.00. 

Professor Scott is one of the best known 
and most acceptable writers on business 
subjects. His studies in business psychology 
are interesting and practical. The present 
volume is one of the best of its kind we 
have seen and w*e heartily recommend it to 
all business men w'ho believe in modern 
methods. 



The Science of Currency and Central- 
ized Banking. A Study of Publications 
Recently Issued by the National Mone- 
tary Commission* Bv Herbert D. Miles: 
Chicago and New York: Rand-McNally 
Press. 

After revising banking conditions and op- 
erations in foreign countries and in the 
United States, the author concludes that 
wc shall eventually come to a system where 
the banks will prefer to operate as national 
banks, under the same law r s and under one 
system of inspection. 



BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Origin and Growth of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, by Hannis Taylor, 
Hon. LL.D. of the Universities of Edin- 
burgh and Dublin. Price $4, net. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston and 
New' York. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



THE MERCHANTS AND PLANTERS NATIONAL 
BANK, SHERMAN, TEXAS 




XKW HOME OF THE MERCHANTS AND PLANT- 
ERS NATIONAL BANK OF SHERMAN, TEXAS. 



T HERE has recently been built for the 
Merchants and Planters National 
Bank of Sherman, Texas, a modern 
fire-proof bank and office building of five 
stories and basement, -of re-in forced con- 
crete construction, faced with Texas gran- 
ite, cartilage lime stone, and pressed brick. 
Altogether the building, site and equipment 
represent a valuation of about $200,000 and 
is expected to furnish a fitting home for 
this prominent old institution for many 
years to come. 

A modern steam-heating plant is located 
in the basement, also a vacuum cleaning 
system and a refrigerating plant, and elec- 
tric motors that operate the elevators. The 
entire first floor is given up to the bank’s 
quarters, and as might be expected, the 
equipment of this room is modern in every 
respect. All of the floors are of white 
Georgia marble, the counters are of Eng- 
lish veined Italian marble with a base of 
black Irish marble and grills of solid 
bronze. With the exception of the two 

no 



customers' check desks, which are of white 
marble, all of the desks and interior fur- 
nishings are of a very fine selected ma- 
hogany, lending an air of richness to the 
commodious, well-arranged, public space 
and working quarters.* Located near the 
front of the room are the officers* quarters; 
here there is also a committee room con- 
taining the desk of the chairman of the 
board and having a lavatory and toilet ad- 
joining. The active vice-president, the 
cashier, assistant cashier and stenographers 
are also situated near the entrance to the 
main banking room. This location was de- 
termined upon because of the ease with 
which the bank’s patrons can gain access 
to any of the officers with whom they desire 
to consult. On the same side of the 
building, the cages of the tellers and in- 
dividual bookkeepers’ quarters are situated. 
On this side there is also a fire-proof book 
vault and a well-lighted space given over 
to the clerical force of the bank. 

In the center of the room and at the 
end of the public lobby stand the fire and 
burglar-proof vaults, partitioned off with 
a massive metal grill and containing the 
safes of the bank and the safe deposit 
boxes for rental purposes. Adjoining the 
safe deposit vault there are six private 
rooms of various sizes for the use of cus- 
tomers of the bank and patrons of the safe 
deposit department. Located on the other 
side of the banking room are the collection, 
exchange and transit departments, and gen- 
eral bookkeepers. 

Every mechanical device of practical 
value that might shorten and simplify the 
clerical work of the bank has been installed 
throughout the various departments. Just 
off the public lobby there is a ladies’ re- 
tiring room, with lavatory and toilet in 
connection, comfortably fitted out in keep- 
ing with the purpose for which this room 
is used. Every department is provided with 
a telephone and there are other wires over 
which long distance calls may go. On the 
mezzanine floor, just above the vaults, are 
the directors’ and committee rooms, with 
lavatories adjoining. Some idea of the 
richness of these rooms may be gained from 
the accompanying illustrations. Every- 
where throughout the bank’s quarters there 
will be found an abundance of light and 
pure cool air. 

There are eighty offices on the four upper 
floors of the Merchants and Planters Na- 
tional Bank Building, all supplied with hot 
and cold water, electric lights and fans, and 
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Tom Hanuolph 
preside xt 



heated by steam. The corridors on these 
floors are wainscotted with gray marble and 
have tiled floors. Then there are the usual 
conveniences to be found in a modern office 
building. Access is had to these offices by 
means of electric elevators and by marble 
and iron stairways. 

The Bank’s History. 

On September 28, 1872, the Merchants 
and Planters National Bank w>as organized 



with an authorized capital of $150,000, of 
which $30,000 was paid in. Up to the date 
of its conversion into a national bank in 
188t, the capital had been increased several 
times and in that year amounted to $250,000. 

C. C. Binkley was first president; R. A. 
Chapman, first vice-president; Tom Ran- 
dolph, first cashier, and C. B. Dorchester, 
first teller. When the Merchants and 
Planters National Bc.nk succeeded the old 
State bank in 1884, it did so with a paid-up 
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capital of $600,000 and for sometime there- 
after there was no other bank in all Texas 
having a larger capitalization. There had 
been no change of officers at the time of 
reorganization, but in 1886, on the death of 



time he had been connected with the bank, 
leaving to organize a First National Bank, 
of Honey Grove. His name and ability are 
well-known to bankers throughout the South 
and his wide experience in all affairs per- 
taining to banking make him a most valued 
member of the financial staff. The majority 
of directors have served this institution 
long and continuously. At present the 
board of directors stands as follows: 

R. A. Chapman, term of service, thirty- 
eight years; W. C. Enbank, twenty-eight 
years; J. L. Randolp, thirty -one years; D. 
E. Bryant, twenty-three years; T. fo. Joiner, 
nineteen years; F. C. Dillard, fourteen 
years; T. U. Cole, eleven years; H. O. 
Head, one year. 

On the death of Judge D. E. Bryanl, 
February, 1910, Hon. C. A. Lyon was 
elected to succeed him as a director. Judge 
H. O. Head, who has served but one year 
as a director, was elected to succeed Mr. 
Dillard, no longer a resident of Texas. 

The Merchants and Planters National 
Bank of Sherman, Texas, now has deposits 
of nearly three million dollars, acts as re- 



C. B. Dorchester 
cashier 



Judge Binkley, Tom Randolph was elected 
president, and C. B. Dorchester was made 
cashier. 

On April 15, 1904, the first charter under 
the national banking laws having expired, 
an extension for another twenty years was 
obtained. In that year the bank’s financial 
condition was as follow’s: Capital, $600,000; 
surplus, $20,000; undivided profits, $63,000; 
deposits, over two million; and total re- 
sources, over three million dollars. The 
officers serving then were: Tom Randolph, 
president; T. D. Joiner, T. U. Cole, R. A. 
Chapman and W. C. Enbank, vice-presi- 
dents; C. B. Dorchester, cashier, and F. A. 
Bat sell, assistant cashier. These officers 
maintain their respective positions to-day. 

Tom Randolph, president, has been with 
the Merchants and Planters National Bank 
since a boy, becoming identified with it in 
1872. He retains the presidency of the 
bank, though now a resident of St. Louis, 
where he is senior vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

T. U. Cole was made active vice-presi- 
dent in 1903, but twenty years before that 



F. A. Batseix 

ASSISTANT CASHIER 



serve agent for a number of State insti- 
tutions and is a repository for national 
banks in Texas and Oklahoma. Since re- 
organizing as a national bank it has paid 
to its stockholders $1,960,000 in dividends 
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and has accumulated a fund of $149,060 in 
surplus and undivided profits. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that financial storms have dis- 
tressed the country many times within its 
history, this institution has always served 
its constituency promptly and properly, 
and has ever had the best interests of the 



community in mind. Now that it is in- 
stalled in a new home, modernly equipped, 
the directors and officers feel confident that 
they are better prepared than ever to per- 
petuate the high reputation which the bank 
has earned for conservative dealing and the 
care for its friends and patrons. 




ladies’ retiring room 



WEBSTER AND ATLAS NATIONAL BANK, 

BOSTON 



T HE Webster and Atlas National Bank 
of Boston is a consolidation of the 
National Websler and the Atlas Na- 
tional Banks, this name being adopted to 
perpetuate the name of two of the city’s 
oldest banking institutions. On consolida- 
tion, the charter of the National Webster 
Bank was continued with the change of 
name and the Atlas was placed in liqui- 
dation. 

This merger took place in April, 1904, 
and formed an institution which is one 
of the strongest banks of Boston, with 
deposits of nearly $5,000,000. Its capital 
is $1,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits $1,000,000, the latter showing an in- 
crease in the seven years of $350,000, after 
paying its shareholders $150,000. 

The present officers are: President, John 
P. Lyman; vice-president, Joseph S. Big- 
elow; cashier, Joseph L. Foster; assistant 
cashier, Robert E. Hill; directors, Walter 
Hunnewell, John W. Farwell, Joseph S. 
Bigelow, Charles B. Barnes, Jr., John P. 
Lyman, Alfred Bowditeh, Amorv Eliot, 
Robert II. Gardiner, William R. Cording- 
ley, Homer B. Richardson, Theodore G. 
Bremer, Richard S. Russell. 

Mr. John P. Lyman, president, began his 
business career with the banking house of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., with whom he was 
connected for many years. Subsequently 



he became treasurer of the Marquette, 
Houghton & Ontonagon Railroad. He sev- 
ered his connection with the railroad and 
in March, 1890, entered the National Web- 
ster Bank as president. 

Joseph S. Bigelow, vice-president, is a 
man of large experience in financial affairs, 
both as capitalist and as trustee. He be- 
came connected with the Atlas National 
Bank in February, 1896, as a director. In 
January. 1897, he was made president, which 
office he held until the two banks combined, 
and was then elected vice-president of the 
new bank. 

Of the present officers, Joseph L. Foster, 
cashier, has been the longest connected of 
any in either of the banks. He became 
associated with the Atlas Bank in 1872 and 
rose successively from messenger to re- 
ceiving teller, paying teller, assistant cash- 
ier and cashier. 

The National Webster Bank was organ- 
ized in 1853 as a state bank by personal 
friends of Daniel Webster, and in 1865 it 
became a national bank. Its first bank- 
ing rooms were at 13 Exchange street, in 
the quarters which the Brokers’ Board 
subsequently occupied. Later it removed to 
the corner of State and Congress streets, 
where it remained until after the great 
Boston fire. When the New England 
Mutual Building was erected, the Webster 
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Bank moved into offices, which were its 
home until 1904, when, in consequence of 
the merger with the Atlas National Bank, 
it moved to the banking rooms of the latter 
institution in the Sears Buildings where it 
now is. 

From I 860 to the time of the consolida- 
tion the National Webster Bank paid to its 
stockholders in dividends $2,764,986. 

Its organizers w r ere some of the strongest 
business men of the time. Its first board 
of directors w'ere: James M. Beebe, George 
A. Kuhn, William Thomas, George B. Up- 
ton, H. Hollis Hunnewell, William F. Weld, 
Lewis W. Tappan, William A. Crocker, 
John M. Forbes and William B. Bacon. 
Upon organization William Thomas was 
elected president and Solomon Lincoln was 
the first cashier. Mr. Thomas was suc- 
ceeded by Solomon Lincoln as president, 
who in turn was followed by Francis Jaques 
and F. A. Peters. Mr. Peters continued 
president until 1890, w r hen he resigned and 
John P. Lyman was elected. 

When Solomon Lincoln became president 
he was succeeded as cashier by E. C. 
Paniell, who was followed by Edward R. 
Hall and Charles L. Riddle. Mr. Riddle 
was connected with the bank from its or- 
ganization until the merger with the Atlas in 
1904, when he retired. 

The Atlas National Bank, one of the old- 
est financial institutions in Boston, had a 
long and honorable career, meeting troublous 
times and yet maintaining its rank among 
the successful banks of the city. It was 
organized as a state bank by prominent 
business men. The incorporators w’ere 
Robert Edes, James Harris, Benjamin A. 
Gould, Richard Fletcher and Bradford 
Lincoln, Jr. 

The original charter, signed by Levi 
Lincoln, Governor of Massachusetts, is 
dated March 23, 1833, with a capital of 
$.500,000. The first annual meeting under 
the charter was held October 28, 1833, at 
the Exchange Coffee House. The chairman 
of the meeting was Lambert A. Wells and 
the secretary was James Harris. The first 
board of directors were: Edward Eldridge, 
Edward Cruft, Samuel Hubbard, Henry 
Lee, John Borland, William Hales and 
Samuel C. Gray. 

Some of the peculiar regulations in the 
stock subscription were that no person 
should he eligible as a director unless he 
agreed not to borrow from the bank while 
a director and not to sign or endorse any 
commercial paper held by the bank, and 
no stockholder could sell his shares unless 
they were first offered to the bank, which 
should have twenty-four hours' exclusive 
right to purchase at the market price. In 
1937 these regulations were altered, as to 
borrowing by directors, but the prohibition 
as to endorsing or promising in excess of 
fifteen per cent, of the capital stock was 
continued. 



The bank began business December 28 , 
1833, on Congress street; in October, 1834 , 
it moved to the then newly erected Suffolk 
Bank Building on State street. In 1850 bank- 
ing offices were taken in the Atlantic Bank 
Building at the corner of Kilby and Doane 
streets, wdltch building was torn down in 
1875 and replaced wdth the present build- 
ing of the Atlantic Bank. The destruction 
of the building necessitated a change in 
1875 and rooms were taken in the Sears 
Building, where the bank has continued un- 




Jon n P. Lyman 
president 



til the present date, excepting for a period 
of nine months in 1890, u'hen a fire necessi- 
tated a temporary change to Devonshire 
street until repairs were completed. 

During the panic of 1837 and the de- 
pression of IS 13 and 1857, when many 
banks had to close their doors, the Atlas 
successfully weathered the storm. In Oc- 
tober, 1339, after the panic, the Atlas Bank 
stock was at par, the active loans $600,000, 
deposits $118,000 and circulation $ 100 , 000 . 
In 1 8.30 there was a good surplus of cash 
over the capital, and in that year the Leg- 
islature by special act continued the bank's 
charter to 1875. In 1859 the capital was 
doubled, making it $ 1 , 000 , 000 . In 1864 it 
became the Atlas National Bank under the 
National Banking Law. The total dividends 
paid to stockholders of the Atlas National 
Bank from 1864 to 1904 were $3,150,000. 
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In 1904 the hank was placed in voluntary 
liquidation, returning to its stockholders 
$140.99 per share. 

The first president was Edward Eldridge, 
who served from November 6, 1833, to June 
13, 1837. He was succeeded bv Samuel 
Gray for twelve and one-hfcif years; 
Charles H. Brown, nine years; M.* Day 
Kimball, thirteen years; John H. Foster, 
one year, until his death; M. D. Spaulding, 
five years; William P. Hunt, four years; 
John G. Wetherell, sixteen years, until 1897, 
when Joseph S. Bigelow became president, 
and continued in office until April, 1904. 

The first cashier was Joseph White, who 
served from 1833 to 1867, . when he was 
succeeded by Charles L. Lane, who was 
cashier to the time of his death in 1891, 
being succeeded by his brother, Benjamin 
P. Lane, who died in office in 1896, and 
was succeeded by Joseph L. Foster. 



The latest statement of the Webster & 
Atlas National Bank is as follows: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $4,870,255.48 

Bonds and securities 380,027.50 

Due from other banks 932,508.66 

Cash and checks 742,405.21 

Treas. United States 47,700.00 



Total $6,972,896.85 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $1,006, 000. 00 

Surplus fund and undivided 
profits, less expenses and taxes 

paid 1,040,765.29 

Rank notes outstanding 190,300.00 

Deposits 4,727,831.56 

Reserved for taxes 14,000.00 



Total $6,972,896.85 



MANCHESTER TRUST COMPANY, MANCHESTER- 
BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 



T HIS institution — organized under the 
laws of Massachusetts, with a capi- 
talization of $100,000, and a paid-in 
surplus of $25,000 — opened for business on 
the first day of May, 1911. On the opening 
day, deposits of $48,000 were received, and 
at the end of three weeks the deposits were 
$119,611.99. With this auspicious begin- 
ning the success of the new bank is predict- 
ed by old experienced bankers familiar with 
business conditions in Manchester. 

Manchester, or as it is commonly called, 
Manchester-bv-the-Sea, is a most attractive 
suburb, about twenty-five miles from Bos- 
ton, on the north shore. About three miles 
from Manchester, on the edge of Beverly, 
stands the summer home of President Taft, 
and six foreign embassies have their head- 
quarters nearby. 

Full credit is due to Ralph H. Mann, the 
secretary and treasurer of the new in- 
stitution, for the able manner in which he 
conducted the work of organization. It was 
he who first suggested the establishment in 
Manchester of a modern trust company; he 
also was most active in disposing of the 
stock and obtaining the support and back- 
ing that has placed the institution upon its 
present substantial basis. 

Ralph H. Mann was born in Wilmington, 
Vt., May 93, 1884, and came to Torrington, 
Conn., with his parents in 1899. His father, 
Hosea Mann, was for many years promi- 
nently identified with the political life of 
Vermont, having served in the Legislature 
several terms as chairman of important 
committees, among others that of the Rail- 
road Committee, and as speaker of the 
House of Representatives in 1890-1899. He 
was inspector of finance and State Bank 



Examiner in 1896-1898. In 1899 he came to 
Torrington and organized the Torrington 
National Bank, of which he is now cashier. 
He is also vice-president of the Willimantic 
Trust Company. 

After entering the Torrington High 
School for a short time, Ralph H. Mann 
felt the aspirations for a business life and 
entered Eastman's Business College in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., from which he gradu- 
ated at the age of sixteen, and secured at 
once a position with the Guardian Trust 
Company of New York City. Soon after he 
was offered and accepted the position of 
teller in the Maiden Lane Savings Bank of 
New York. 

Feeling the necessity for a broader edu- 
cation, he afterwards fitted himself for 
college in the Manor School at Stamford, 
Conn. 

In 1907 he entered Harvard, completing 
the four years’ course in three years with an 
excellent record, and was granted a year’s 
leave of absence, with the privilege of re- 
turning in June of this year to take his 
diploma with the class of 1911. He is a 
member of tbe Kappa Sigma fraternity, and 
of the Mystic Shrine. 

After the close of the Harvard Sum- 
mer School which he attended last summer, 
Mr. Mann assisted in organizing the Willi- 
mantic Trust Company and in December 
went to Manchester, Mass., where he was 
quick to see the opportunity for a similar 
organization and by the early part of Jan- 
uary had placed a large amount of the 
stock of the Manchester Trust Company. 

Oliver T. Roberts, the president and one 
of the incorporators, is a member of the 
popular North Shore building firm of Rob- 
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Oliver T. Roberts 

PRESIDE XT MANCHESTER TRUST COMPANY, 
MANCHEBTER-BY-THE-SEA, MASS. 
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<erts & Hoare. Mr. Roberts is a life-long 
resident of Manchester, where his public 
spirit and reputation for integrity and fair 
dealing have firmly established him in the 
confidence of the community. His wide 
experience in business affairs, coupled with 
his genial disposition, will prove of invalu- 
able assistance in developing the welfare of 
the Manchester Trust Company. 

Roger W. Babson, vice-president, is a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technolog) r and a man whose name is 
familiar to nearly all financial men of the 
country. He is the organizer and head of 
Babson’s statistical organization of Welles- 
ley Hills, which is the largest statistical 
bureau of its kind in the country. Through 
his connection with this organization and 
especially through the series of financial 
articles which he has been writing for the 
Saturday Evening Post during the past year, 
Mr. Babson has become w r ell and favorably 



known to the general reading public of the 
country. Mr. Babson's wide experience in 
financial matters makes him a man especially 
fitted for the position of vice-president and 
director of the Manchester Trust Company. 

Franklin K. Hooper, vice-president, has 
lived all his life in Manchester. He is the 
proprietor of Sheldon’s Market, the largest 
provision store on the North Shore. Mr. 
Hooper has filled many town offices, among 
them that of auditor, which he held for 
five years, and served as town moderator for 
twelve years. He represented Manchester 
in the Legislature in 1899-1904, during 
which time he served ably on the Railroad 
and Taxation Committees, as w r ell as on the 
Committee of Harbors and Public Lands. 
Mr. Hooper’s experience in public life and 
extensive acquaintance make him a man well 
fitted to sene as an executive officer of any 
bank. 



WASHOE COUNTY BANK, RENO, NEVADA 



T HIS institution, started by D. A. 
Bender & Co., bankers, June 17, 1871, 
has had an interesting history. For 
some time following the year 1880, when 
it was reorganized as the First National 



sumed its present title and became a State 
bank, with a cash capital fully paid, of 
$200,000. To-day it has a capital of $500,- 
000, a surplus and undivided profits of 
$230,000, and total resources of more than 




WASHOE COUXTV BANK, RENO, NEVADA 



Bank of Reno, there was no other national 
bank doing business in that State. Hon. 
John J. Knox was then Comptroller of the 
Currency and paid this institution a special 
visit, an honor not accorded to many banks. 
In 1890' the Washoe County Bank as- 



two and one-quarter millions of dollars. Of 
the office r*>, Geo. W. Mapes, president, and 
C. T. Bender, cashier, have been with the 
bank from its inception, as has D. A. Bend- 
er and A. H. Manning, who are directors. 

A majority of the directors have served 
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Johnson Sides 

“peace maker,” chief of the pinteh and 

WASHOE INDIAN TRIBES, A GREAT FRIEND OF 
THE WHITES. DIED IN 1906. HIS PORTRAIT 
IS REPRODUCED ON ALL THE CHECKS OF THE 
WASHOE COUNTY BANK OF RENO, NEVADA. 

long terms and it is due to their conserva- 
tive management that the Washoe County 
Bank has earned such an enviable reputa- 
tion for conservative dealing. The com- 
plete official and directory board is made 
up as follows: 

G. W. Mapes, president, capitalist and 
dealer in live stock and other interests; O. 
W. Ward, vice-president, president Nevada 
State Sheep Commission, vice-president 
Riverside Mill Co.; F. M. Rowland, vice- 
president, farmer, stockman and land own- 
er; C. T. Bender, cashier, secretary River- 



side Mill Co., California Fig Syrup Co., 
Golden Gate Advertising Co., Modoc Land 
& Live Stock Co., etc.; G. H. Taylor, asst, 
cashier, president Reno Mill ana Lumber 
Co., secretary Regents University of Ne- 
vada: F. Stadtmuller, asst, cashier, director 
Reno Real Estate and Investment Co., and 
Riverside Mill Co., secretary Nevada Bank- 
ers’ Association; Rudolph Hera, secretary 
R. Hera & Bro., jewelers, and Hera Estate 
Co., Inc.; A. H. Manning, president Nevada 
Hardware and Supply Co. and Riverside 
Mill Co.; D. A. Bender, capitalist and 
banker. 

Eighteen leading insurance companies are 
represented in the bank’s insurance depart- 
ment. Customers desiring almost any kind 
of protection can secure daily reports of 
the financial standing of any or all of the 
eighteen leading companies. 

The exchange department offers for a rea- 
sonable charge, a world-wide collection and 
remittance service. Information of interest 
to tourists is furnished gratis. 

Since the establishment of a savings de- 
partment, paying four per cent, interest 
per annum on all deposits, the bank has 
gained a most desirable class of business. 

Private lock boxes in the large steel 
vaults are rented at $3 per annum and up- 
ward. The bank is also especially equipped 
to safeguard bulky packages. 

Recently the Washoe County Bank of 
Reno issued to its friends and customers a 
clearly written explanation of banking, de- 
scribing the various steps a new depositor 
should take in opening an account. The 
officers believe, and rightly, too, that it is 
high time the curtain of mystery surround- 
ing the most ordinary banking transactions 
be drawn aside, so that the general public 
mav see and know that the institution they 
patronize is safe and conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 



A SUCCESSFUL OFFICE APPLIANCE 

THE “ MULTIPOST ” POSTAGE STAMP AFFIXER AND CHKCK 



B ANKERS should be interested in a 
practical machine which provides a 
convenient case or receptacle for the 
care of postage stamps and affixes them to 
mail matter, simply, quickly and cleanly. 
The Multipost Company, of Rochester, N. 
Y., claims to have perfected such an ap- 
pliance, which sells for $25 and is guar- 
anteed against mechanical defects of any 
kind or nature, for one year. 

There are thirty-two feeding fingers in 
the “Multipost” to cover fifteen perforations, 
therefore the fingers so completely cover the 
perforations that they are sure to engage, 
irrespective of location. These fingers do 
not depend on springs to operate them, but 
have a special new construction which 



makes them very flexible, and yet independ- 
ent of each other. Each one will work in- 
dividually or collectively as the perfora- 
tions will permit. It is the most flexible 
finger construction ever invented. 

The machine is extremely light, weighing 
but a trifle over a pound and is so easily 
operated that it can lie worked by the 
little finger, and therefore will not tire the 
operator. Yet the makers claim that it is 
amply strong to stand the hardest and 
most continuous work. 

The “Multipost” will affix postage stamps 
as rapidly as the operator can handle the 
mail — a green operator easily affixing sixty 
per minute. It handles the stamp sidewise, 
as this is the natural wav. 
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An extra stamp-case can be had for a 
slight additional cost, which w'ill enable the 
owner to instantly change the machine from 
one denomination to another by simply 
changing the case, although this is not nec- 
essary. It only serves to save time where 
many changes are made each day of differ- 
ent denominations. 

The placing of the stamp, as to loca- 
tion on the mail is optional with the op- 
erator, as this machine is not limited to 
any particular location, neither is it limited 
as to size of mail matter. And, too, the 
operator can see where the stamp is being 
placed, as the affixing operation is visible. 
As there is no limitation as to location of 
the stamp, any number required may be 
placed upon an envelope or package. 



It is impossible to grasp a stamp and 
pull out others from this appliance, is 
another of its features. An attempt to do 
this will immediately make the machine in- 
operative, and it cannot be made again to 
affix stamps without the key. Therefore, the 
operator is compelled to report to the per- 
son having the key, thus enabling the per- 
son in charge to detect misuse or the at- 
tempted improper removal of stamps. 

The counter is operated by the feeding 
mechanism, therefore it counts the number 
of stamps fed. If the plunger is operated 
without feeding, no stamp is fed and none 
is counted. 

When the machine is at rest no stamp is 
exposed, hence when leaving the machine 
it is unnecessary to note whether or not a 
stamp is exposed; a glance at the counter 
when leaving and another w’hen returning 
will tell positively w’hat has occurred during 
an absence. 

It can be so locked as to make it inop- 
erative. This is done bv simple pressing a 
small soring and depressing tlw* plunger, 
after which it is impossible to operate the 
machine or remove stamps. The machine 
cannot again be put into operation without 



the key, as the lock for this device must be 
released from the interior of the machine. 

The “Multipost” has no felts, pads or 
sponges to gum up, become sticky, wear 
out, or create any of the many objections 
common to such materials. It uses free 
w’ater from which a spray is forced between 
the stamp and the article to which the 
stamp is to be affixed. The water is held 
in an air and water-tight compartment and 
consequently can neither evaporate nor leak. 

The tank holds sufficient water for from 
700 to 1000 stamps, and the stamp case 
holds a coil of 500 stamps; therefore, the 
simultaneous filling of tank and stamp case 
assures an ample supply of water. 

Because of this exclusive feature of con- 
struction the machine need not be left 
around on the desk, exposed to possible 
abuse, or occupying room needed for other 
purposes, but can be placed in a drawer 
in any position convenient, without any fear 
of its leaking w'ater or injuring other con- 
tents. The machine is aiw'ays ready for 
use; even though it be idle for two years it 
cannot become dry. Because of this con- 
struction the same amount of water is ap- 
plied to each stamp until all are affixed, 
irrespective of the amount of water in the 
reservoir or varying sizes of the mail. 

The spray of water can be regulated to 
furnish more or less to accommodate dif- 
ferent qualities of paper — some of which 
require more; moisture than others. 

The “Multipost” takes up a space of tw’o 
by three inches when standing and can be 
placed in a drawer only two inches deep. 

There is also an exclusive mechanism 
which positively straightens the stamps that 
have become curly from being coiled. The 
last stamps on the coil may be badly curled, 
and it is natural that if a stamp is left 
laying over night it will curl on account of 
the shrinkage of the mucilage. The “Multi- 
post” will straighten every stamp before 
it goes under the affixing foot and absolutely 
prevent its folding. 

Each machine is fitted with a different 
key from the one preceding, so that a ma- 
chine cannot be opened except by its own 
special key. In case several machines are 
in use in one establishment, we can, if so 
ordered, fit them all with duplicate locks 
for one style key. 



APPRECIATES THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 



A A. CRANE, vice-president of the 
• First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
writes as follows: 



“I have been a subscriber to the Bankers 
Mac, nzine for probably twenty years and 
have found it one of the most interesting 
bankers* publication coming to my desk. 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital - $200,000 

Surplus and Profits, 961,000 

This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia's most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facllltle* 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carollnas. Collections carefully routed. 

Correspondence Solicited 



WALTER F. ALBERTSEN. 

As the chief financial center of the United 
States, New York is constantly seeking for 
the best available banking talent in the 
country, and offering exceptional oppor- 
tunities to young men of the right quali- 
ties. Perhaps no better test of ability in 
the banking field can be had than is offered 
by the great banks of New York. The 
banker whose portrait is presented above 
has won conspicuous success in this diffi- 
cult field, rising in a few years to the 
second highest official position in one of the 
city’s largest and successful banks. The 
following brief sketch indicates that he has 
had excellent training for his present duties: 

Walter F. Albertsen, vice-president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National Bank of 
New York, was born in Pekin, 111., in 1875?, 
and was educated at Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. He is n 
graduate of the Law School of Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. 

In April, 1901, Mr. Albertsen was ap- 
pointed national bank examiner by Charles 
G. Dawes, Comptroller of the Currency, 
with a district comprising the City of Wash- 
ington and State of Virginia. He also 
acted, in a large number of cases, as special 
examiner for the Treasury Department, as 
well as receiver of insolvent hanks. 

In 1906 Mr. Albertsen was promoted to 
the New York City district, the most im- 



portant appointment which could have 
been given him by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, where he remained for one year, 
at which time he resigned to become cashier 
of the National Copper Bank of New York. 
When that bank was merged with the Me- 
chanics National Bank, under the title of 
The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York, Mr. Albertsen 
was elected cashier, and later was elected 
a vice-president when Mr. Charles H. Sabin 
resigned as vice-president to assume the 




Waiter F. Albertsen 

VICE-PRESIDENT MECHANICS AND METALS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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Canadian Reciprocity 

We have had BANKING RECIPROCITY with one of the 
leading Canadian banks for a great many years. This enables us 
to furnish Canadian exchange, collect checks, notes or drafts, pay- 
able anywlieie throughout the Dominion, or handle any matter of 
Canadian banking with promptness. 

Try our Canadian banking facilitlc s. 

Capital and Surplus, $1,000,000 Total Resources Over $10,000,000 

We Invite Your Buffalo nnd Canadian Buxine*** 



BANK OF BUFFALO 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT C. McDOUCAL, President JOHN L. DANIELS, Cas hler 

LAURENCE D. R U WISE Y, Vice-Pres't RALF H CROY, Asst. Cashier 



office of vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 

Natural ability, education and experience 
have been the chief factors in Mr. Albert- 
sen’s advancement in banking. With these 
qualifications is combined an exceptionally 
agreeable personality, and a modesty un- 
spoiled by success. 



O. II. CHENEY IN PACIFIC BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Lewis L. Clarke, president of the Ameri- 
can Exchange National Bank of New York, 
and O. H. Cheney, former New York State 
superintendent of banks, have been elected 
directors of the Pacific Bank of New York. 
Mr. Cheney was subsequently elected vice- 
president of the bank. 

The entrance of these new interests into 
the directorate of the Pacific Bank is a 
sequel to the recent announcement that 
capitalists identified with the American 
Exchange National Bank purchased sub- 
stantial blocks of stock in the Pacific Bank 
and that the business relations between 
the two institutions would be even closer 
than they have been. The Pacific Bank will 
establish a branch at Madison avenue and 
Twenty-eighth street. 

Mr. Cheney’s term as State superintend- 
ent of banks expired this spring. His ten- 
ure of that office was marked by energetic 
administration of the department, which 
bankers say augurs well for his success 
in his new- field. 



CHANGES IN BALTIMORE BANK. 

Directors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Baltimore elected Thomas Hildt 
to succeed the late James R. Edmunds, as 
cashier, and Douglas W. Wylie to succeed 
him as vice-president. 

Mr. Hildt is probably the youngest man 
ever elected to the cashiership of a national 
bank in Baltimore. His first experience in 
banking was w’ith the old Commercial & 
Farmers’ National Bank 10 years ago. He 
went with the Bank of Commerce in 1904, 



and has remained with that institution since 
then, with the exception of tw r o years, when 
he was treasurer of the Southern Electric 
Co. He w'as made an assistant cashier of 
the bank about a year ago, since which time 
he has had charge of the institution’s out- 
side business, principally in the line of 
securing new accounts for the bank in the 
South. In announcing the change above 
referred to President Eugene Levering paid 
a fine tribute to Mr. Magruder Powell, the 
other assistant cashier of the bank, who has 
served the institution faithfully and effi- 
ciently for nearly thirty years. While it 
w'as not thought advisable to give him the 
post of cashier at this time his responsi- 
bilities have been increased under the re- 
arrangement, and his ability and worth rec- 
ognized in a substantial manner. 

The new r ly elected vice-president has been 
a director of the bank for many years, and 
is a member of the firm of Wylie Sons & 
Co., wholesale dealers in flour. He has 
been president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and held many other positions of 
trust and responsibility. He will be an 
active vice-president, co-operating with Mr. 
levering in the conduct of the bank’s 
affairs. 
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JOSEPH K. HARROLL, 
Butlrr Brut I tern. 

J. S. BEMIS. 

Treasurer Beni in Bm. Bag < v. 
G. A. von BRECHT. 
President The Brerht Co. 

( HAS. CLARK, 

CHAS. A. COX. 
President Cox and Gordon 
Packing' Co. 

S. S. T)E I.ANO. 
Treasurer American Car and 
Foundry Co. 

I). R. FRANCIS. 

Franc is, Bros. A Co. 

O. I.. GARRISON, 

Pres. Big Muddy Coal A Iron Co. 



DIRECTORS 

ELIAS S. HATCH, 
President Granby Mining and 
Smelting Co. 

C. F. GAUSS, 

Pres. (i»uss T>angeiiberg Hat Co. 

CECIL I). GREGG, 
President Evens-Howard Fire 
Brick Co. 

Pres.C. D. Gregg Tea A Coffee Co. 
S. E. HOFFMAN, 

E. R. HOYT. 
President Hoyt Metal Co. 

W. H. LEE. 

President. 

B. McKEEN, 

Gen. Mgr. Vamlalia R. R. Co. 



C. W. MANSUR. 
Secretary John Deere Plow Co. 
JOHN J. O’FALLON, 

O. H. PECKHAM. 
President National Candy Co. 
DAVID RANKEN, 

C. R. SCUDDER, 
Vice-President Sam’l Cupples 
Envelope Co. 

A. L. SHAPLEIGH. 
Treasurer Nor veil -Sim pleigh 
Hardware Co. 

J. J. WERTHEIMER. 
Presiden t Werthe ii ner- 8 warts 
Shoe Co. 

C. W. WHITE LAW, 

Pres. Polar Wave Ice A Fuel Co. 



ENTERS NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has 
been admitted to the New York Clearing- 
House, bringing the number of trust com- 
pany members up to seventeen. 

The clearing-house has amended its con- 
stitution so that institutions clearing 
through a member must keep their re- 
serves up to the minimum required of 
members. 



DROVERS NATIONAL BANK OF KANSAS CITY, 

The Drovers National Bank of Kansas 
City, of which Harry L. Jarboe, Jr., is 
president and Charles E. Waite, vice-presi- 
dent, has recently elected J. M. Hellings, 
Jr., cashier, and J. E. Gaskill assistant 
cashier. 

Mr. Hellings commenced banking at Medi- 
cine Lodge in 1898 with C. Q. Chandler of 
the Citizens State Bank. In 1900 he went 
to Ashland, Kansas, as bookkeeper with the 
Stock Growers’ National. Two years later 
he organized the Coates State Bank, of 
which he served as cashier until May 15, 
when he was elected to this office of the 
Drovers National. Mr. Hellings is also 
president of the Citizens State Bank of 
Pratt. He is only thirty years old and 
thoroughly acquainted with the banking 

ii’ •; 



conditions in this section, which will mean 
much to him in his new capacity. 

Mr. Gaskill was formerly assistant cashier 
of the Oklahoma National Bank of Chick- 
asha for four years, coming there from the 
First National of Hollis. Mr. Gaskill has 
a large acquaintance throughout Oklahoma 
and he will prove a valuable acquisition to 
this new institution. 

The Drovers National has deposits of 
more than $750,000, with surplus and profits 
of $75,000. Its capital is $300,000. 



ROCHESTER CHAPTER, A. I. B. 

On Friday evening, May 26, the follow- 
ing officers of Rochester Chapter, A. I. B., 
were elected: 

President, John Henderson, Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank; vice-president, Edward P. 
Vollertsen, Fidelity Trust Co.; secretary, 
C. F. Rothmeyer, Lincoln National Bank; 
treasurer, William D. Niven, Rochester 
Savings Bank. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Fred Mutschler, National Bank of Com- 
merce; D. M. Rose, Union Trust Company; 
Leon Benham, Alliance Bank; J. Herbert 
Kaelber, Merchants Bank; George H. Wal- 
ters, Readers National Bank. 
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The chapter is making unusual prepara- 
tion for the entertainment of delegates to 
the convention of the American Institute 
of Banking, which is to be held in Rochester 
in September. All the various convention 
committees are well organized, and no ef- 
fort will be spared to make this convention 
the most interesting the institute ever held. 

The memhers of the Rochester Chapter 
feel that this section of the State is en- 
titled to a representative on the executive 
council and have recommended and en- 
dorsed the candidacy of Frank Thomas of 
the Alliance Bank for this important office. 
Mr. Thomas organized this chapter, has 
twice served as its president and having 
always been very much interested in the 
educational work of the institute he is pe- 
culiarly fitted for a member of the execu- 
tive council to which we feel sure he will be 
elected when the convention meets here. 



GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 

John D. Ryan, president of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Company, has been elected o 
director of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Paul Morton. The Guaranty 
is now a member of the New York Clearing- 
house Association, with deposits that ex- 
ceed $14,000,000. An eight per cent, quar- 
terly dividend has just been declared on the 
$5,000,000 capital stock of the company. 

Plans for the model building which the 
Guaranty will build on the corner of Broad- 
way and Liberty street are now in prepara- 
tion. 



year, and all the clerical force he needs for 
his work. 

Mr. Hanna, who was born in Ohio forty- 
eight years ago, has been in the banking busi- 
ness all his ilfe, and has been in his present 
position for twelve years. He started ascol- 
lection clerk in the First National of Lin- 
coln, Neb., in 1884, and from 1892 to 189T 
was vice-president and a director, as well 
as director in several other Nebraska banks. 
After serving for two years as cashier in 
the Chicago Post Office he was, in 1899, e 
national bank examiner in Washington, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, coming to New 
York that same year. His present territory 
includes New York City, Brooklyn and 
New Jersey. He is a member of the Union 
League, Metropolitan, Republican and 
other clubs and societies. 



GEORGIA RAILROAD BANK. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Georgia Railroad Bank and the directors of 
the Georgia Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany, of Augusta, Ga., Rufus H. Brown, 
formerly assistant cashier of the Georgia 
Railroad Bank, was elected cashier of both 
institutions, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of C. G. Goodrich, which oc- 
curred quite recently. 

Mr. Brown was also chosen to fill the 
vacancy in the directorate of the Georgia 
Railroad Bank, which was formerly held 
by Mr. Goodrich. 

A committee was appointed by the presi- 
dent of the institution to draft a set of 
memorial resolutions on the life of C. G, 



c. A. HANNA, EXAMINER FOR NEW YORK CLEAR- 
ING HOUSE. 

Charles A. Hanna, national bank exam- 
iner for the city of New York, has been 
appointed examiner for the New York 
Clearing-House Association. It is under- 
stood that his salary will be $20,000 a year. 
Mr. Hanna will have half a dozen assist- 
ants at salaries of from $7,000 to $8,000 a 
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made from any good photograph. Splen- 
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Goodrich, whose efficient work in his official 
capacity covered a number of years’ ser- 
vice. 

The election of Mr. Brown to the high 
position he now fills was due to his most 
excellent work during his connection of 
about twenty-five years with the Georgia 
Kailroad Bank, at which institution lie 
started his business career. 

His work has been a steady line of pro- 
motion, he having occupied the position of 
assistant cashier since November 10, 1903, 
almost eight years. 

The position formerly held by Mr. Brown 
was not filled, and will remain vacant for 
the present. 



'HI 1ST COMPANY DIVIDEND. 

On June 6, the directors of the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York declared a 
quarterly dividend of three per cent, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June x?6. 



ELECTED TO TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. NEW 
YORK. 

Three new directors were elected to the 
board of the Trust Company of America at 
the directors’ meeting helll June 20. They 
are Charles E. Meyer, Charles D. Freeman, 
and Alliert B. Boardman. The regular 
quarterly dividend of three per cent, was 
declared payable June 30. 



PACIFIC COAST BANK ENLARGES. 

The capital of the Lumbermen's National 
Bank of Portland, Ore., will be increased 
on July 1 from $,>00,000 to $1,000,000. The 
special meeting of the stockholders author- 
using the new issue was held on April 18, 
and the additional stock has been sub- 
scribed for bv the present shareholders. In 
April, 1910, the capital was raised from 
$250,000 to $.500,000. 



PROMOTION IN ALBANY TRYST COMPANY. 

Charles H. Bissikummer, third vice- 
president of the Albany Trust Company of 
Albany, has been elected first vice-president 
and acting president. In this capacity he 
will take the place of George C. Van Tuyl, 
Jr., who resigned the presidency of the 
company last month to accept the position 
of superintendent of banks. Mr. Bissi- 
kummer is a capable and popular banker, 
and his many friends have no doubt that 
he will mea-sure up fully to his new re- 
sponsibilities. 



NEW PRESIDE NT FOR STATE STREET TRUST OF 
BOSTON. 

The State Street Trust Company, of 
Boston, at its annual meeting, re-elected last 
year’s board of directors. Subsequently 
Moses Williams was elected chairman of the 
board of directors and Vice-President Allan 
Forbes was made his successor as presi- 
dent. 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE. 

The condensed report of conditions, is- 
sued by the Citizens National Bank ot 
Baltimore at the close of business June 7, 
shows that this conservative old institution 
is more than holding its own. On that day 
it had total resources of $13,397,457, made 
up as follows: Loans and discounts, $8,- 
$0' 18,273; V. S. bonds, $745,000; Baltimore 
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ARMORED VA ITT IN TIIF. CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF BALTIMORE 



City stock, $705,000; other securities, $^04,- 
708; banking house, $170,000; due from 
banks, $1,153,079; cash reserve, $2, 047,395. 
The bank reports a capital of one million 
dollars, surplus and net profits of .$2,700,968 
a circulation of $611,000 and deposits of 
$1 0,473/189. 

The Citizens National Bank of Baltimore 
has been directly identified with the mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and jobbing compa- 
nies of Baltimore for over sixty-one years. 



RICHMOND CHAPTER, A. I. B. 

S. P. Hyland, of the First National Bank 
of Richmond, Va., was elected president of 
Richmond Chapter, American Institute of 



Banking, at the annual meeting. Other 
officers elected were as follows: G H Bates, 
National Bank of Virginia, vice-president; 
John S Haw, First National Bank, secre- 
tary, and E A. Leake, National Bank of 
Virginia, treasurer. These, with C. E. Tal- 
man, American National Bank; C. V. Black- 
burn, Planters' National Bank; Clinton I,. 
Williams, Merchants’ National Bank; H. G. 
Proctor, Commonwealth Bank, and N. R. 
Watt, National State and City Bank, com- 
pose the board of governors for the en- 
suing term. I>elegates to the national con- 
vention to be held next September in 
Rochester, N. Y., were elected as follows: 
D .E. Mountcastle, C. E. Talman, C. V. 
Blackburn. Warren M. Goddard and Clin- 
ton L. Williams. Alternates: H. G. Proc- 
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tor, John M. Miller, Illinois; G. B. Gregory, 
George W. Watt, J. P. Watson and E. L. 
Lord. 



SEATTLE BANK CHANGES NAME. 

The conversion of the Commercial State 
Bank of Seattlq, Wash., into the National 
City Bank of Seattle, has been effected. 
The application to make the change was ap- 
proved at Washington on May 2, and on 
June 1 the reorganized bank began business. 

W. Maxwell, who was formerly vice- 
president of the Seattle National Bank, is 
president of the National City Bank, and 
the others in the management of the latter 
are Lester W. Lewis, chairman of the 
board: Frank W. Baker and J. H. 

Bloedcl, vice-presidents; C. B. West and 
W. B. Shoemaker, assistant cashiers. The 
office of cashier remains unfilled for the 
present. Messrs. I>ewis, Baker and Shoe- 
maker were, respectively, president, vice- 
president and cashier of the institution be- 
fore its conversion. The Commercial State 
Bank, capital $200,000, began operations in 
February, 1910, taking over the banking 
business of the Title Trust Co. Under the 
plans for its conversion the capital of the 
bank becomes $500,000. 



of finance Mr. Edward Earl has achieved 
wonderful results. From youth up to the 
present time, covering a period of twenty- 
five years. Mr. Earl has been connected 
with the bank. He was elected president In 
1908, but was actully the head during the 
panic of 1907, owing to the Illness of his 
predecessor and proved during that crisis 
that he was the man for the occasion. The 
deposits then wore about $4,000,000. The re- 
sources now are $13,700,000. We think no 
further comment Is necessary, as results 
speak more forcibly than words. The Na- 
tional Nassau Bank of New York stands In 
the first rank among the leading progressive 
financial institutions in the United States, 
and from present indications, under the able 
management of President Earl it will In 
time stand among the very first of the na- 
tional banks of our country. 



DETROIT BANK nA8 BIRTHDAY. 

The National Bank of Commerce in De- 
troit is four years old. Commenting on this, 
a local banker figures out that stockhold- 
ers who have been with the bank since its 
organization can now show a profit on their 
original investment amounting to forty-five 
per cent. 

The bank’s stock was sold at 120 four 



THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK OF NEW YORK. 

A recent issue of the Irish-American 
contained the following comment on the re- 
markable growth of the National Nassau 
Bank of New York: 

We direct our readers’ attention to the 
report of the condition of The National 
Nassau Bank of New York, at the close 
of business on June 7, 1911. Its growth in 
resources and surplus in recent years is 
something phenomenal. We notice that 
since the report published in the Irish- 
American, scarcely three months ago, that 
the resources of this bank have increased 
over $1,500,000. The bank was established 
in 1862, and from its Inception in those days, 
it has been eminently successful. But in 
these, our days the young and able captain 
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of the Keystone National Bank of Pitts- 
burg, was elected to the vice-presidency, 
and Horace G. Mitchell of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Langhorne, Pa., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

The trust company section of the associa- 
tion elected the following officers: President, 
C. M. Willock, treasurer of the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Co. of Pittsburg; secretary, 
W. A. Wilcox, treasurer of the Scranton 
Trust Co.: treasurer, Robert Wilson, treas- 
urer of the Savings & Trust Co. of Indiana, 
Pa. 



TRUST MERGER COMPLETED. 

Arrangements for merging the Madison 
Trust Co. and the Equitable Trust Co., both 
of New York, have culminated in a satis- 
factory' manner and the merger became 
effective June 1. The Fifth avenue office 
of the “Madison” will be made a branch of 
the “Equitable.” The Madison’s branch at 
Grand street and the Bowery was taken 
over in March by the Jefferson Bank. On 
the last day of December, 1910, the Equi- 
table Trust Company reported deposits of 
$84,344,367. When the last statement was 
issued, that of June 7, it showed deposits 
of $43,670,054; fourteen days later, on June 
21, the company’s deposits had been still 
further increased to $14,47*2,000. 



vears ago. It is now listed at 160, a profit 
of $40 a share. Dividend payments, in- 
cluding the disbursement to he made during 
June, total $14 a share, making the profit 
$54 a share for each $120 of the original 
investment. 



NATIONAL BANK CASHIERS ELECT. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Na- 
tional Bank Cashiers Association, held on 
the 7th instant, officers were elected as 
follows : 

President, Samuel A. Merrill, treasurer 
Federal Trust Company; vice-president, 
Charles A. Ruggles, manager Boston Clear- 
ing House; secretary, .Henry F. Smith, as- 
sistant cashier National Shawmut Bank; 
treasurer, Walter M. Kingman, assistant 
cashier Winthrop National. 



FOURTH NATIONAL OF NEW YORK GETS FOUR- 
TEENTH STREET BANK. 

It is known that Janies G. Cannon, presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank of New 
York, and some of the strong interests 
connected with that institution have pur- 
chased a substantial amount of the stock 
of the Fourteenth Street Bank. At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the latter 
institution John F. Carroll retired as vice- 
president and director, four other members 
of the hoard retired, and President Cannon 
of the Fourth National; Samuel S. Camp- 
bell, vice-president of the Fourth National; 
Welding Ring, of Mailer & Quereau, and u 
director in the Fourth National; Moreau 
Delano, of Bro\vn Bros. & Co., and Hen- 
derson M. Wolfe, chief auditor of accounts 
of the Department of Finance and of the 
city of New York, were elected directors of 



PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS’ ASSOCLVTJON. 

At the termination of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers’ convention, the following officers 
of the association for the ensuing year were 
elected: A. J. Hazeltine of the Warren 
Savings Bank, Warren, Pa., who has been 
the vice-president of the association, was 
made president in place of William A. Law, 
whose term expired; A. S. Beymer, cashier 
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JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 

ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON. Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 



the institution. R. Ross Appleton remains 
as president and Richard I. Brewster as 
vice-president. Mr. Wolfe was also elected 
vice-president and Mr. Cannon chairman of 
the executive committee. It is understood 
that plans are under way for the changing 
of the name of the institution to the Se- 
curity Bank, as one more suitable for the 
conduct of branch bank business and also 
for its greater development through its 
connection with the Fourth National. 

The Fourth National has reported a large* 
growth in gross deposits since it increased 
its capital to $5,000,000. Its report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency In response to 
Ms call fr»r condition as of .rune 7 shows an 
increase in this item since Januarv 7, the 
first call of the year, of $16,272,200. The 
deposits amounted on June 7 to $48,409,200. 
Its cash holdings (specie and legal tenders) 
are placed at $11,282,642. The business of 
the Fourth National is strictly commercial 
and is one of the few, if not the only bank, 
situated in the financial district that ad- 
heres to this line of banking. 

The Fourteenth Street Bank at the close 
of business June 7 had total resources of 
$9,409,1 H and deposits aggregating $8.- 



HEAD FOR WINDSOR TRUST OF NEW YORK. 

Clark Williams, ex-Controller of the State 
and formerly Superintendent of Banks in 
New York State, is to he president of the 
Windsor Trust Company, as frequently re- 
ported in New York’s financial district In 
the last few weeks. The announcement was 
formally made on June 15 by August 
Heckscher, the president. 

Mr. Williams’ consent to become head of 
the institution was predicated on an in- 
crease in its surplus to $1,000,000. The 
plan is to cancel half of the present $1,* 
000,000 stock, which would increase the 
surplus from $130,000 to $630,000 and then 
to issue $500,000 new stock at 200, which 
would put the capital back to $1,000,000 
an d make the surplus $1,130,000. A syn- 



dicate of Mr. Williams’ friends has been 
at work placing the new stock and Mr. 
Heckscher, in his announcement, said these 
arrangements had been completed. 

He added that the board of directors 




Hon. Clark Williams 



would include strong and conservative 
hankers, merchants, and manufacturers, 
whose names would be announced after 
the stockholders* meeting at which the in- 
crease in the surplus is to he effected. 

Mr. Williams is to begin his duties as 
president early in July. 



DENVER BANK REORGANIZES. 

A V. Hunter, banker and mining man of 
Leadville. has been elected president of the 
First National Bank, to succeed the late 
David H. Moffat. Thomas Keeley and F. 
G. Moffat were elected vice-presiaents and 
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A TIMELY BOOK 



Gold Production 

and 

Future Prices 



Harrison H. Brace, LL.M. 



This book is being very favorably received bv the press and by 
students of finance everywhere, who recognize it as an able discussion 
of the question of gold production and other causes of price changes 
with a view to making the best possible estimate of the future of prices. 

The following are a few Comments 



The author of this monograph has 
given his readers a brief, logical and 
interesting analysis of his subject — 
A ninth of American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science. 



Mr. Brace approaches the question 
in a dispassionate and judicial fashion. 
His hook is a wonderful example of 
close and splendidly co-ordinated rea- 
soning. — Rochester Post Express. 



A timely inquiry into the increased 
production of gold and its effect on 
prices, past, present and prospective. 
— Wall Street Journal. 



A careful study of the theme. It 
presents in condensed form a great 
mass of data which must prove of 
value to the student of prices. — St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. 



Brace has evidently read the liter- 
ature on the subject quite thoroughly 
and has given intelligent consideration 
to all of the important factors in the 
problem. I think his conclusions are 
sound and that the whole discussion 
is admirably done. — O cor ye E. Rob- 
erts, Director of the Mint. 



A balanced and scientific study of 
a present economic question of con- 
siderable human interest . — Boston 

Transcript. 



An illuminating discussion of the 
gold question, both as to past and 
future .— M inneapolis Journal. 



It is a distinct contribution to the 
literature of prices and gold pro- 
duction. — Alumni Weekly, University 
of M in ne sot a. 



B lautifully Printed Price, $1.50, net 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 BROADWAY, NFW YORK 
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Charles H. S. Haughwout cashier. The 
election followed the reorganization of the 
directorate through the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest by a group of Colorado 
capitalists, together with Charles Hayden 
of the New York banking firm of Hayden, 
Stone & Co., W. S. McCormick and D. C- 
Jackling of Salt Lake City and Chari *s 
I leering of Chicago. Under the terms of 
the sale the control of the bank rests with 
Colorado men. 



BANKERS TRUST OF NEW YORK ACQUIRE? THE 
MERCANTILE. 

Benjamin Strong, Jr., vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, announces 
that the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has authorized the sale of its holdings of 
Mercantile Trust Company stock, amount- 
ing to nearly 13,000 shares, to interest? 
associated with the Bankers Trust Company 
at $740 a share, or an aggregate sum oi 
$9,620,000. This is the first step in the 
direction of merging these two institutions. 
The car lying out of this plan will make 
one of the largest consolidations of trust 
companies that has ever taken place in New* 
York, being second only to the consolidation 
when the Guaranty Trust Company took 
over the Fifth Avenue and Morton Trust 
companies. 

"When the proposed merger has been con- 
summated, the Bankers Trust Company will 
be the largest in the United States in point 
of deposits. This distinction is now held 
by the Guaranty Trust Company, which 
reported gross deposits as of June 7 of 
$1 44,696,621. The Bankers had on that 
date a total of $94,062,532, and the Mer- 
cantile $66,405,054, whieh would give the 
Bankers Trust Company total deposits of 
$160,467,596, if the merger were to become 
effective immediately. The two companies 
have combined capital of $5,000,000 and sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $14,519,881. 

The Mercantile stock has been carried on 
the Equitable’s hooks as costing $730 a 
share. This was the price at which the 
shares will be transferred to the new' in- 



terests, but the forthcoming dividend of 10 
per cent, will go to the Equitable, making 
tlie purchase price in effect $740. The 
stock Iris been quoted lately at 725 bid, 735 
asked. It i*> understood that the transac- 
tion involves about $9,500,000. 



NATIONAL CURRENCY ASSOCIATION OF KANSAS 
CITY AND ST. JOSEPH, MO., MEET. 

At a meeting of the National Currency 
Association of Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
the following officers were elected: 

J. F. Downing, New 1 England Bank, 
president; Graham G. Lacy, Tootle- Lemon 
National Bank, St. Joseph, vice-president; 
and J. Thralls, secretary and treasurer. 

The following were elected to the ex- 
ecutive hoard: J. F. Downing; It. T. Forlvs, 
First National Bank, St. Joseph; J. G. 



THE 

GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Comer Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Third Street 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 
RUEL W. POOR. President 

JAMES McCUTCHEON, Vice-Pres. 
WILLIAM L. DOUGLASS, Cashier 
ARTHUR W. SNOW. Asst. Cash. 

DIRECTORS 

James McCnteheon Samuel Adnma 
CliurleN r. Wills William II. Cielslienen 

Rnel W. Pour Morgan J. O’Brien 

Thomas D. Adams 
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Schneider, German-American Bank, St. 
Joseph: Graham G. Lacy, Tootle-I>emon 
National Bank, St. Joseph; P. W. Goebel, 
Commercial National Bank, Kansas City, 
Kans.; E. F. Swinney, First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. W. Peary, Commerce 
Trust Company; F. P. Neai, Southwest 
National Bank; George S. Hovery, Inter- 
state National Bank; C. S. Jobes, Security 
National Bank. 



CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL. BANK OF OMAHA. 

There have been some more changes in the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. J. W. 
Thomas returns as vice-president and the 
bank has obtained as cashier C. W. Erwin, 
who was state hank examiner for Nebraska 
for the last five years, residing in Omaha. 
Mr. Erwin has thrown himself into the 
work with his customary energy. The com- 
bination seems to he a good one. 



PACKERS B\XK OF OMAHA CELEBRATES. 

T wen tv vears ago. May 11, the Packers* 
National Bank of South Omaha was or- 
ganized. On that day, marking the close 
of two decades of success, the officers of 
the bank displayed a charter extension, 
giving the institution the right to do busi- 
ness another twenty years. 

Twenty years ago the Packers' National 
opened for business in its building on th^ 
corner of Twentv-sixth and»N streets. At 
that time- its capital stock was $100,000 and 
its deposits not much greater than its capi- 
tal. Later the capital stock was increased 
to $1 ,) 0,000 and a short time ago another in- 
crease was made to $200,000; while its 
statement slows a surplus of $100,000 and 
undivided profits of $2.>,000. About two 
years ago the bank was moved to its hand- 
some building at the comer of Twenty- 
fourth and O streets and its deposits now 
amount to about $2,200,000. 

The present officials of the hank are A. 
W. Trumbull, president; J. F. Coad, Jr., 
vice-president; W. A. C. Johnson, cashier; 



Harry Trumbull and T. J. Shanahan, as- 
sistant cashiers. 



HOME NATIONAL OF MERIDEN, CONN. 

The directors of the Home National Bank 
of Meriden have chosen J. S. Norton to the 
office of president of the bank, to succeed 
tlie late Abiram Chamberlain. He has also 
been elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Norton first became identified 




J. S. Norton 



with the bank in 1866, coming there as a 
boy, and, taking his job seriously, his faith- 
fulness was rewarded by successive promo- 
tions until, at the age of 19, he was made 
teller, and eleven years later in '81 he was 
chosen cashier of the bank, and has held that 
office ever since. Mr. Norton’s advancement to 
the head of this institution is a just recog- 
nition of his abilities as a banker and the 
efficient manner with which he has always 
served the bank, and is also a popular 
choice among the business men of Meri- 
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Banks contemplating improvements 
should consult us immediately, there- 
by avoiding errors in planning. 

We Plan, Design and Build Banks 
complete, including Interior Work, 
Decorations and Equipment. 

WRITE FOR SUGGESTIONS 
giving us an idea of what work you 
have in mind. This will place you 
under no obligation. 



BANKERS BUILDING BUREAU, 31 & 33 East 27th St, New York 



AS BURY PARK TRUST COMPANY LAUNCHED. 

The Asbury Park Trust Company is the 
latest' institution to enter the financial field 
of historic old Monmouth County, N. J. 
With a paid-in capital and surplus* of $125,- 
000, the new bank, the third in Asbury 
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den. To succeed Mr. Norton, Charles H. 
Wood has been made cashier, Louis Fisk, 
assistant cashier, Harold W. Scott, teller. 
E. J. Doolittle still retains the office of 
vice-president. 



Park, began business in temporary head- 
quarters at 629 Mattison avenue on July 
1. The trust company is the twenty-first 
banking institution organized in the county, 
but its chartered rights give it the com- 
manding position in the trust company field. 

The trust company begins business with 
a strong directorate. PN membership in- 
cludes not only the representative business 
and professional men of Asbury Park, but 
of this section of the North Jersey coast. 

William J. Couse, the president, was a 
merchant at Farmingdale, N. J., nine years 
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THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Revised Edition , 1908 
By JOHN J« CRAWFORD, of the New York Bar 

BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 

T HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 
of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
interest to every banker. Ilardljr any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of two hundred new cases , in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but Also in all other stAtes where the stAtute is in force . 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes poiut out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 



CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW, {Third Edition, J908) 

Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $3.00 net, but sent by 
mAil or express, prepaid, on receipt of the amount . 



BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ago. Coming to Asbury Park he entered 
the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank, 
but resigned five years later to become 
treasurer of the Asbury Park Building and 
Loan Association, an office he still holds. 
Two years ago, when the First National 
Bank of Manasquan suspended, Mr. Couse, 
at the request of Manasquan business men, 
undertook the organization of a new bank, 
which was successfully launched some 
months later as the Manasquan National 
Bank. He was made a director and is still 
on the board. 

The vice-president of the new institution 
is Lee W. Berry, superintendent of the 
New York and Long Branch Railroad Com- 
pany, having succeeded the late Senator 
Rufus Blodgett last year. Mr. Berry lives 
here and has become actively identified with 
the city’s every interest. Mr. Berry was 
born in Illinois and has been a railroad 
man all his life. He began as a telegraph 
operator with the C.. B. and Q., later goinsr 
to the Clover Leaf at Frankford, Inrl. 
When elected to the superintendenev of the 
New' York and Long Branch, Mr. Berrv 
held a similar position with the Ixdiigh anil 
Hudson River Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Warwick, N. Y. 

The secretary and treasurer, Francis A. 
Schilling, left the Irving Savings Institution 
of New' York two years ago to assist in the 
organization and become cashier of the 
First National Bank of Ramsey, N. J. He 
had been with the New' York institution for 
four years, having served in various de- 
partments. William C. Rogers, the assist- 
ant treasurer, had been for six years cash- 
ier and accountant for the coast branch of 
Swift & Co. 

Beisdes Mr. Couse and Mr. Bern' th~ 
board of directors includes Frank Durand, 
senior member of the local law’ firm of 
Durand, Ivins & Carton, one of the best- 
known law firms in this section of the State; 
former County Commissioner Howard D. 
T^Roy of this citv; William Marshall, pres- 
ident of the Anglo-American Varnish Com- 
pany of Newark, a resident of this city; L. 
Carbury Ritchie of Spring Lake, interested 



with his father-in-law', Martin Maloney, in 
the Coast Gas Company, and president of 
the Lakewood, N. J., Gas Company; Albert 
Robbins, a local real estate and insurance 
broker, and George A. Smock, president of 
the Buchanon and Smock Lumber Com- 
pany of Asbury Park. 

Asbury Park has a winter population of 
10,150, according to the last census. The 
continuous chain of towms from Long 
Branch, eight miles north to Spring Lake, a 
like distance south of here, has a winter 
population of 35,000. The last statements 




Francis A. Schilling 

SECRETARY-TRE \SCRKR. ASIK'RY PARK TRUST 
COMPANY, ASBURY PARK, X. J. 
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Foreign Investors 



Our continued prosperity depends upon access 
to the world’s supply of capital. 

This we cannot have unless the foreign investor 
has confidence in our business methods and the fair- 
ness of our laws relating to railroads and industrial 
corporations. 

How we may counteract the influences to un- 
dermine this confidence is described in the new 
book — 

Confidence, or National Suicide ? 

By Arthur E. Stilwell 

(President Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway) 



Othmr Fmaturma of Intmrint arm 

1. Are You a Lion or a Zebra? 

2. The Great Northern and Jas. J. Hill 

3. The Remedy for Bad Times 

4. The Apaches of Finance 

5. “Grabitis” or the National Disease? 

6. The American Legion of Honor 
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of the twenty banks doing business in Mon- 
mouth County showed total resources of 
$15,031*24-0, and of this amount more than 
$3,000,000 is divided between the two local 
banks. 

So assured are Asburv Park business 
men of the field for a trust company in the 
city and county, that Mr. Couse could have 
subscribed the stock among fifteen men. It 
was distributed among a large number of 
shareholders, however. 



COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON. 

At the close of business, June 7, the 
Commercial National Bank of Houston, 
Texas, reported loans and discounts of $9,- 
551,786; surplus of $500,000; net undivided 
profits of $96,944; total deposits of $4, 471,557, 
and total resources of $6,067,802. 



TO RIVAL BIGGEST BAXK. 

The proposed merger of the Continental 
and Commercial Bank and the Hibernian 
Bank would give Chicago an institution 
rivaling the National City Bank of New 
York in the amount of its deposits. The 
former, which is the result of the merger 
of the Continental and Commercial, is al- 
ready the second in size In the United 
States. Before the consolidation w'as ef- 
fected the First National was the largest 
bank in Chicago, with more than $100,000,- 
000 deposits. Now the Continental and 
Commercial has $176,453,677, just ahead of 
the National Bank of Commerce of New 
York with $176,313,174. 

These figures are taken from the state- 
ments made at the time of the last bank 
call on June 7. The deposits of the City 
National at that time were $238,986,68 i. 
The Hibernian Bank has deposits of $26,- 
500,517. With the addition of this sum and 
the deposits of the Continental and Com- 
mercial Trust and Savings Bank, the con- 
solidated institution would have $223360,- 
199, or within $15,000,000 of the National 
City. 



JOLTET, ILLINOIS, BANKS COMBINED. 

The First National Bank of Joliet, 111., 
with its capital stock and surplus of over 
£27.5,000, and the Citizens’ National Bank, 
with capital and surplus of $125,000, have 



been consolidated under the name of the First 
National Bank of Joliet, with a combined 
capital and surplus of over $400,000, assets 
of over $3,500,000 and deposits of over 
$3,000,000. 

All of the officers and employees of the 
Citizens’ National have been retained in the 
combination, the complete list of officers 
l>eing as follows: President, George Wood- 
ruff ; vice-presidents, F. W. Woodruff, A. 
H. Wagner, W. D. Moore, John K. Bush; 
cashier, Henry O. Williams; assistant cash- 
ier, A. J. Stoos; secretary, George Erb. 

The consolidated First National will be 
the largest bank in Northern Illinois, out- 
side Chicago, and indeed the third largest 
in the entire State outside the metropolis. 
It has for a long time been arranging re- 
lations that will make the institution recog- 
nized as one of the really great banks of 
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Sixty-Fifth Anniversary Number 

OF THE 

Bankers Magazine 



T Hffi BANKERS MAGAZINE will shortly issue a 
special number to commemorate the sixty -fifth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Magazine in Balti- 
more in 1S4G. 

In this day of short-lived publications, we believe that 
a record of sixty-five years of steady growth on the part 
of a magazine is an achievement well worth marking 
in a special way. 

While our Sixty-fifth Anniversary Number, in addi- 
tion to the many excellent regular features of the 
magazine, will contain several strong and interesting 
special articles, it will not be overloaded as special 
issues so often are. 

One of the principal purposes of this anniversary 
number will be to call the attention of the bankers of 
the United States to w r hat the magazine is doing (1) 
for sound currency, sound banking and sound finance ; 
(2) and in pointing out to banks ways for insuring 
greater economy and efficiency in management and 
in adding to their business and profits. 

It is our purpose to place a copy of the Sixty - 
fifth Anniversary Number in the hands of every banker 
in this country and Canada. 

The distribution of the 20,000 guaranteed circulation of 
this number is showm on the map on the opposite page. 



The Bankers Pnblishing Company, 253 Broadway, New York City 
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tKe country and the officers expect that it 
will wield among them an influence that 
will be of great value to Joliet. 

Besides the retention of the officials and 
employees of the two banks, the directors 
of both are to be retained in the new di- 
rectorate, which will be as follows: Georg" 
Woodruff, F. W. Woodruff, Ribert Pilcher, 
James Lyons, J. C. Beattie, M. W. Cushing, 
Andrew H. Wagner, William D. Moore, 
John K. Bush, J. E. Bush. G. W. Bush. 

Robert W. Pilcher will be chairman of 
the discount committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

All the stockholders of the Citizens’ ex- 
change their stock and become stockholders 
of the First National Bank. 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VA. 

At the close of business on June 7 this 
well-known bank rendered an exceptionally 
good statement capitalized for $1,000,000. 
It has a like amount of surplus, undivided 
profits of $170,882,000, individual deposits 
of $0.0.57,389, and total deposits of $7,741,- 
984. The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond was established in 1805 and has been 
continually building up a reputation for 
fair and conservative dealing. 



Mr. Gunn is a graduate of the Yale Law 
School, and has served as prosecuting at- 
torney of the Court of Common Pleas of 
New Haven county and as judge of the 
Probate Court of Milford, w'here he resides. 




George M. Gunn 



GOTHAM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 

Frederick Fowler, formerly a vice-presi- 
dent of the New York County National 
Bank, has just been elected vice-president 
of the Gotham National Bank, at Colum- 
bus circle and Fiftv-eight street. Mr. 
Fowler retired from the management of the 
New York County National in 1907 to be- 
come a vice-president and director of the 
Bank of Commerce and Trust Company of 
Memphis. He had previously been confi- 
dential assistant to James Stillman when 
the National City Bank w r as under the lat- 
ter’s driection as president. The Gotham 
National liegan business a little over a year 
ago (in April, 1910) and its deposits are 
now* in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. 



NATION VI TRADESMENS BANK OF NEW II A VEX, 
CONN. 

At a regular meeting of the directors of 
the National Tradesmens Bank of New* 
Haven, George M. Gunn was elected to the 
presidency of that institution, to succeed 
Warren A. Spalding, deceased. 

i u 



He has also served many terms in the State 
legislature, and is well knowm throughout 
the State in legal, political, business and 
banking circles. 

The record of the Tradesmens Bank has 
been one of steady progress. The March 7 
statement shows capital of $300,000; sur- 
plus and profits of $197,385; loans and dis- 
counts of $1,209,480; deposits, $1,544,177, 
and cash and reserve of $612,220. 



FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF CHICAGO 
ENLARGES QUARTERS. 

The growth of its trust business has com- 
pelled the First Trust and Savings Bank 
to prepare new and enlarged quarters for 
its trust department, located on the street 
floor at the northeast corner of the First 
National Bank building, with a direct en- 
trance on Dearborn street and entrances 
from the bond and savings departments and 
the lobby of the building. This new' space, 
occupying nearly the entire north half of 
the Dearborn street vide of the building. 
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has been arranged and equipjied with every 
modem facility for the. transaction of trust 
business and the convenience and comfort 
of the bank’s customers. The lobby and 
customers* waiting room of the new de- 
partment are fitted in marble and bronze 
and the officers’ quarters and customers’ 
consultation room in mahogany. 

The growth of trust business in Chicago 
is well illustrated in the case of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, which is directly 
controlled bv the First National Bank of 
Chicago, with J. B. Forgan as president. 
The First National has at the present time 
deposits of $116,947,742. Its trust depart- 
ment was started at the time of the bank’s 
organization in 1903, but soon outgrew its 
quarters and several years ago required 
the enlargement of the banking offices for 
its accommodation. It was thought at that 
time the new space would be sufficient to 
acommodate its needs for a number of 
years, but the large and varied business of 
a fiduciary character entrusted to it has 
necessitated the present removal of this de- 
partment. 



IOWA NATIONAL BANK OF DAVENPORT. 

Charles Shuler, the prominent Davenport 
capitalist and coal mine operator, has been 
elected president of the Iowa National 
Bank, to succeed J. E. Burmeister, recently 
resigned on account of ill* health. Mr. Shu- 
ler has had an extensive and successful 
business career which will sene him well in 
hi> new position. Fourteen years ago Mr. 
Shuler moved to Davenport with his family, 
and from this point has directed his large 
mining interests in the Illinois coal fields. 
Severn! years ago he built a palatial home 
at F.ast River and Mississippi avenue, one 
of the finest in the tri-cities. 



HARRIS TRIST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHIC AGO. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, John S. Brock^mit, formerly 



cashier of the Merchants National Bank of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was elected cashier to 
succeed Frank R. Elliott, who was elected 
to the position of treasurer. Howard W, 
Fenton, who for some months has served in 
the dual capacity of vice-president and 




J. S. Biioeksmit 

NEW CASHIER HARRIS TR 1ST AND SAVINGS 
BANK, CHICAGO. 
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Modern Banking Methods 



By A, R. BARRETT 

FIFTH EDITION 



A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank — illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out „ 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations — a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 

“ Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 
study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank i 

Clerks. 

Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 

The Bankers Publishing Company 

PUBLISUEllS 

253 Broadway NEW YORK 

A Complete Catalogue ol Books tor Bankers sent on request 
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Safe Deposit Advertising 

is the tiile of a new chapter in the Revised and Enlarged Fourth 
Edition of “Pushing Your Businiss.” t he standard textbook of 
financial advertising by T. D. MacGregor, w hich has just bet u issued 
from the press. 

The new edition of 

“Pushing Your Business” 

contains 197 pages and 75 illustrations. It is a practical working 
guide for all advertisers. The titles of the eleven chapters are ns 
follows: “The Technical Foundat’on,” “Adveitising Mediums,” 

“ Booklets and House Organs,” “ Advertising a Commercial Bank,” 

“ Savings Bank Advertising.” 14 T-ust Company Advertising,” “ Safe 
Deposit Advertising,” “Investment Advertising.” “Real Estate Adver- 
tising,” “ Insurance Advertising,” and “Effective Business Letters” 

Cloth bound, Price $1.25, postage prepaid 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 Broadway - - - - New York City 



treasurer, continues in the position of vice- 
president. 

At the same meeting $250,000 was car- 
ried from the undivided profits to the sur- 
plus account, making the surplus $1,500,000. 
The stock will be increased shortly from 
$1 ,250,000 to $1,500,000. The bank was in- 
corporated early in 1907 with a capital of 
$1 ,250,000 and a surplus of $250,000; thus 
the bank in approximately four years has 
earned a surplus equivalent to its original 
capital. 



stock will be taken by the present stock- 
holders in the proportion of one share of 
new stock for every three shares of old 
stock owned. The growth of the Atlantic 
National under its present management is 
showm by an increase in deposits from 
$250,000 to the present total of over $2,- 
500,000, and the enlargement of its capital 
will enable the bank to furnish increased 
protection to its depositors and care for a 
still larger business. 



DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH. 

At the commencement of business June 
7, the Diamond National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, now* in its thirty-sixth year, has 
total resources of $7,999,874; surplus and 
undivided profits, $1,620,330, and deposits 
of $5,474,903. The Diamond Savings Bank, 
affiliated with the Diamond National, has 
deposits of $1,364,530. 



ATLANTIC NATIONAL INCREASES CAPITAL. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
tif the Atlantic National Bank of Provi- 
dence, R. I., it was voted to increase the 
capita] stock of the bank from $225,000 to 
$300,000. It Is expected that all the new 



CANADIAN NOTES 



VICE-PRESIDENT BANK OF IIOCHELAGA RESIGNS. 

The directors of the Bank of Hochelaga 
have accepted with great regret the resig- 
nation of Mr. Robert Bickerdike, M. P., as 
vice-president and director of the bank, 
who leaves to become vice-president of the 
new* International Bank of Canada. No 
action was taken in appointing his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Robert Bickerdike is one of the most 
prominent figures in Montreal financial cir- 
cles. He is also prominent in Federal poli- 
tics. He is sixty-seven years of age. He 
organized the Dominion Abattoir and Stock 
Yards Company and also the Dominion 
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The Elements of Foreign Exchange 

BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 

A BOOK FROM WHICH THE MAN WITHOUT 
TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE CAN POST HIMSELF 



A short, practical treatise on foreign exchange designed to supply the need for a 
book from which a working knowledge of Foreign Exchange can readily be obtained. 
Carefully avoiding technicalities and confusing terms, the author explains his subject 
in language so simple and plain that it can be understood by everybody. 

Why exchange rises and falls as it does, what can be read from its movements 
and how merchants and bankers take advantage of them, the effect that these move- 
ments exert on the other markets — these and like questions are taken up in the first 
part of the book. The second part describes intimately the practical operation of 
exchange and the exchange markets, and contains special chapters on arbitrage. In- 
ternational trading in securities, the financing of export and imports, gold shipments, 
and other important phases of the subject. 

The happy combination of a thorough, practical training In foreign exchange and 
long experience in lecturing on the subject at New York University, has made It 
possible for the author to plan and write his book in such a way as to make it of a 
great value both to the practical business man and the student. 

PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 



The Bankers Publishing Company 

253 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK 



A NOTABLE BOOK 

The Economic Causes of 
Great Fortunes 

By ANNA YOUNGMAN 



Thi-t is a thorough study of this Important subject. Miss Young- 
man, who is connected with the department of economics at 
Wellesley College, has given her subject careful study and close 
research. Her book will be read with interest and profit by all 
students of economic subjects. 

The New York “Times" said editorially: “There is noth- 
ing feminine about this book. Dr. Youngman may take 
her seat beside Ida Tarbell, who knows how to impress 
herself upon her times even without voting.” 

“The Nation”, May 11 , 1910, said: “Marked by intellectu- 
al balance in discussion and judicial care in the state- 
ment of facts.” 

The book is issued in attractive and readable form, making a 
volume of 200 pages, bound in red cloth, with title in gold. The 
price is $1.50 net. 



The Bankers Publishing Company 

253 Broadway, New York 
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To any banker who is considering the subject of 
advertising, we would be glad to send interesting 
printed matter descriptive of our 

Bank Advertising Preparation Service 

We are fully equipped to help any financial insti- 
tution to advertise in a dignified but resultful 
manner. 

The cost of this service is moderate, the proved 
benefit to those using it very great. 

Write for particulars now. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, T. D. MacGregor, Manager 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

253 Broadway - New York City 



Live Stock Association. He is president of 
the Live Stock Assurance Company and 
has been promoter and president of the 
Standard Light and Power Company, the 
Adirondack and St. Lawrence Rapids Tour- 
ist Line. He has officiated as president of 
the Montreal and Great Lakes Steamship 
Company, Ltd., and of the Robert Bicker- 
dike Company, Ltd.; as vice-president of 
the Hochelaga Bank, president of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade, first vice-president of 
the Western Hospital. 

Mr.^ Bickerdike has been, and still is, 
director* in a large number of companies, 
including the Canadian Marconi Wireless, 
Western and British American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, the Imperial 
Gaurantee and Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, former member of the Montreal Har- 
bor Commission, life governor of the Mon- 
treal General Hospital. 



TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION 

Public confidence in the Toronto Gen- 
eral Trusts Corporation is w’ell shown by 
the growth in the assets committed to its 
care during the last ten vears: In 1900 the 
assets totaled $14,846,902;* in 1901, $18,900,- 
090; in 1902, $18,694,802; in 1903, $19,746,- 
327; in 1904, $21,307,267; in 1905, $27,718,456 ; 
in 1906, $29^73,667; in 1907, $31,440,033; in 



1908, $33,635,066; in 1909, $36,271,329; in 
1910, $39,895,514. During this period very 
large sums have been paid out to beneficiar- 
ies of estates in the care of the corporation. 



LA EAXQUK NATION ALE INCREASES ITS CAPITAL. 

The stockholders of La Banque Nationale 
of Quebec on May 17 approved a proposi- 
tion to increase the authorized capital from 
$2,000,000 to $5,000,000. The annual report 
for the year which has just closed shows 
profits of $262,513, which with the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of 
$26,014, makes a total sum of $288,527 
available for distribution. This was appor- 
tioned as follows: Dividends took $140,000; 
pension fund, $5,000; reserve fund $100,000; 
leaving a balance at credit of profit and 
loss of $43,527. The hank has over $5,000,- 
000 of quickly available assets forming a 
very large proportion of their total liabili- 
ties to the public. The total assets of the 
bank stand at $17,7 41,000. The present 
paid-up capital of the bank stands at $2,- 
000,000 and the reserve fund at $1,300,000. 
The directors have been authorized to in- 
crease the capital by $3,000,000. The show- 
ing made by this bank is entirely satisfac- 
tory, the past year being the best in its 
history. 
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A HANDY BOOK FOR BANKERS 

NOW 

The full text, indexed, of 

The Aldrich Plan for 
Banking Legislation 

To meet the great demand on the part of bankers and 
financiers for an authentic and convenient copy of the plan for 
improving our banking system submitted to the National Mone- 
tary Commission by Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, chairman, this 
company has just issued 

The Bankers Handy Series VI. 

WITH THE ABOVE TITLE 

There is going to be a great deal of discussion in finan- 
cial circles during the coming months concerning “The Reserve 
Association of America." With this book at hand, bankers, 
financiers and students will be prepared to discuss this vastly 
important subject understandingly. 

Printed on good paper, in clear type, and with a copious 
index, this book is just what everybody interested in this sub- 
ject will want. 

Bound in Boards 

Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 
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It Will Pay You to Know 
About the Inheritance Tax 

DO YOU KNOW THAT under certain conditions an estate 
may have to pay full taxes on the same securities to four 
different States, and the rate sometimes reaches 25 per cent. ? 

“ Inheritance Taxes for Investors” 

By HUGH BANCROFT 

{Of the Maxmchunelt# Ban 

Gives Practical Notes on the Inheritance Tax Laws of Each of the 
States of the United States, with Particular Reference to their Applica- 
tion to Non-Resident Investors, including an Up-to-Date Abstract of 
the Statutes in Every State, and Comments on their Practical Operation, 
with References to the More Important Decisions. 

The book includes a chapter on Canada and a list of some five hun- 
dred corporations, giving the State where organized and the exchange 
where hs ed. 

Cloth, 140 pages. Price, post-paid, $1 

Save money for yourself and the estates in your charge by 
getting a copy of this book now 
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BAXQUE INTERNATIONALE DU CANADA. 

The Banquc Internationale du Canada, 
which expects to open its doors at the head 
office in Montreal, about July 3, will see 
another institution of gigantic proportions 
enter the banking world. 

The new bank has an authorized capital 
of $1 0,000,000, which has been already over- 
subscribed. A majority of the stockhold- 
ers are in Europe, chiefly in France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, but amongst the 
names of Canadian shareholders will be 
found the foremost business men of the 
I>ominion. 

The moving spirit has been Mr. Rudolphe 
Forget, M. P., the well-known financier of 
Montreal, and it is confidently expected 
that he will he elected president at the in- 
augural meeting of shareholders, which 
takes place in that city on the twenty-sixth 
Inst. 

Associated with Mr. Forgot in the entei- 
prise arc such gentlemen as Robert Bicker- 
dike, Esq., M. P.. for twentv years vice- 
president of the Hochelaga Bank; Mr. J. 
X. Greenshields, K. C. ; Sir George Gar- 
nean ('Quebec), Hon. L. O. Taillon, and 
three or four representatives of the foreign 
shareholders. 

The institution will be international hi 
character as well as in name, and will open 



branches in all the principal cities of Cana- 
da, and also in Paris. 

A full and complete list of correspond- 
ents has already been secured, amongst 
which will be found many of our foremost 
banks. 



CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE. 

This important Canadian bank has de- 
termined to make an issue of 40,000 new 
shares of $50 each. Its action in this re- 
spect is not surprising, in view of the fact 
that since the beginning of 1905, when the 
last new issue of capital was made, the de- 
posits have risen from about $72,000,000 to 
about $130,000,000 and the total of the bal- 
ance sheet has grown from $91,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. V hank of the size of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce is bound from 
time to lime to increase its capital to me^t 
the growing demands of its business. The 
reserve has certainly been steadily increased 
of late, so that it now reaches $8,000,000, 
but, of course, the present issue will in- 
volve a further increase in this fund. The 
new shares are to be issued at a premium of 
$ to each, producing a total sum of $1,000,- 
000, which will he added to the reserve. 
The position will then he that the paid-up 
capital will amount to $12,000,000 and the 
reserve to $9,000,000. As the new shares are 
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bound to be issued to the shareholders, they 
will receive one new share for every five 
held, and the price of issue, including the 
premium is equal to about £18 per share, 
now quoted in the market at about £24 
per share. The profit on subscription is 
therefore important, and it is noteworthy 
that the shares have risen to some extent 
since the announcement of the issue — a 
movement which may be accounted for by 
the fact that by the Canadian Bank Act 
the bank is unable to issue fractions of 
shares, and accordingly shareholders, if they 
wish to obtain their full allotment, must 
bring their holdings up to five shares or 
multiples of that number. 



IMPERIAL bank's FINE FIGURES. 

The Imperial Bank earned last year over 
fifteen per cent, on its capital, the net 
profits for the year being $841,692, exclusive 
of the $769,559 which the bank received as 
premium on its new capital stock. 

The recent annual meeting revealed the 
fact that the thirty-sixth year of the bank 
was the best in its history. For the past 
year the net profits were $139,000 in excess 
of the profits for the previous twelve 
months. 

Other evidences of the bank's prosperity 
are shown by the fact that it increased its 
dividend during the year, that its note cir- 
culation increased by $650,000, its deposits 



by over $4,000,000, and its total assets by 
nearly $7,500,000. 

The bank is particularly strong in specie 
and Dominion notes, these totalling 

over $10,000,000. Other quickly available 

assets total over $18,000,000, so that the 
bank has altogether over $28,315,000 in 
quickly available assets. The total assets of 
the bank now stand at $63,710,000. 



BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA. 

During 1910 the Bank of Nova Scotia 
obtained authority in the regular way from 
the Treasury Board at Ottawa to increase 
its authorized capital from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000. On December 13, 1910, the board 
passed a resolution alloting $1,000,000 of 
the $2,000,000 increase to the shareholders 
us of record on that date and fixed the issue 
price at $268 a share. According to the 
Canadian banking laws, shareholders have 
six months after notices are mailed to them 
in which to decide whether they will take 
up their allotment or not. The six months 
expired on June 21, and of the $1,000,000 
alloted, 88.82 per cent, of the stock has 
l>een taken up, and a large proportion of 
this paid in full on subscription. Share- 
holders who have not paid up their stock 
on taking up their allotment will be called, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
banking laws, and will have pay ten calls 
of $26.80 per share, the first of such calls 
maturing on August 1 next, and thereafter 
at intervals of not less than thirty days. 



EMPLOYEES* PENSION FUND 



A T the beginning of the present year 
. the Northwestern National Bank and 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, both of Minneapolis, joined with 
their officers and employees in the estab- 
lishment of a fund to be known as The 
Northwestern National Bank Pension 
Fund. 

The fund consists of contributions made 
by the members (the amount being a small 
percentage of each member’s yearly sal- 
ary), and contributions from the bank and 
trust company, the amounts of which bear 
a definite relation to the amounts paid by 
the members. 

The moneys contributed are in the care 



of a board of trustees who have charge of 
their investment and proper application to 
the uses for which the pension fund was 
founded. These uses are, in brief, to care 
for officers or employees of either institu- 
tion in case of disability or accident, to 
relieve the necessities of their dependents 
in case of death, and to provide an old age 
annuity for those who have given their 
lives to the service and who may retire in 
security when too old for energetic employ- 
ment. 

The trustees of the fund are elected an- 
nually from tlte directorates of the bank 
and trust company and from the members. 



BANKS CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION 



ILLINOIS. 

Albany — First National Bank; In voluntary 
liquidation, June 7. 

KENTUCKY. 

Uniontown — First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, May 10. 

Bowling Green — Bowling Green National 
Bank; In voluntary liquidation. May 31. 



OHIO. 

Cadiz — Farmers & Mechanics National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, Mlay 29. 

Loveland — First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, May 25. 

TEXAS. 

Tioga— First National Bank; In voluntary 
liquidation, May 12. 

Texas — Jester National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, May 23. 
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COMBINATIONS IN BANKING 



p'lLLED with that fresh enthusiasm 
A which not infrequently character- 
ises the newcomer into the political 
field. Governor Wilson of New Jersey, 
in one of the addresses recently made 
to his fellow citizens, ventured to hint 
very briefly that we are threatened in 
this country by a combination of credit 
institutions, and he warned us against 
the dangers of a combination of this 
kind. 

A New York newspaper that has 
greatly admired the New Jersey Gov- 
ernor at once took him to task for say- 
ing anything so jejune, and ridiculed 
the idea that there could be anything of 
the kind. He really must never again 
.say anything so silly if he expected 
.seriously to be considered as a Presi- 
dential possibility. So far as we know, 
the Governor meekly accepted his 
mentor's counsel. 

Speaking in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on 
Independence Day, President Charles 
y\T. Eliot of Harvard also counselled 
against the dangers of combinations of 
credit. President Eliot has a way of 
saying what he thinks, and perhaps 
having no political axes to grind, it will 
be pretty hard to make him keep still. 

Do such combinations exist already? 
And if so, are they dangerous? 

Observers of banking in most of the 
large cities can not have failed to 
notice that in certain matters a group 
of banks will always act together. In 
the larger cities there may be several 
of these groups. It is rare — probably 

i 



unknown — to see the banks all acting 
in concert in handling a big financial 
deal. One member of a certain group 
will not "come in" to any particular 
transaction unless all the banks in the 
group are allowed to participate. If a 
particular financial enterprise does not 
accord with the policy of the leaders of 
a group, it is useless to seek to interest 
the other members — they act in concert 
or not at all. 

In the making of loans the same 
principle apparently applies. Neither 
the standing of the borrower nor the 
quality of his collateral counts for any- 
thing — the loan simply does not fit in 
with the policy of the group. 

It has been said, that all banks in 
the large cities are not in the same 
group. It should be said also that 
many banks are in no group at all but 
preserve their autonomy. These banks 
are free to take up anything that of- 
fers safety and profit, whether it bene- 
fits a particular group or not. They can 
also make loans to anybody whose se- 
curity is good. 

Another form of combination among 
credit institutions is to hamper the or- 
ganization of competing banks. Power-* 
ful financial groups may combine to 
influence a bank commissioner, and may 
even dictate his appointment. It must 
be said, however, that there is no ap- 
parent lack of either State or national 
banks. There is plenty of bank com- 
petition of every kind. 

And we do not believe that the com- 
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bination of credit has proceeded to an 
extent as to be dangerous to anybody 
as yet. The credit factories seem to 
be turning out a pretty large grist. The 
present danger to the country, we 
should say, lies in the too free grant- 
ing of credit rather than in the curtail- 
ment of it. 

But the warnings of Governor Wil- 
son and President Eliot are neverthe- 
less timely and should be seriously con- 
sidered. Of all forms of combination 
and monopoly none can become more 
deadly than a combination of credit. 
To give or to withhold the lifeblood of 
« commerce merely as it benefits or in- 
jures the investments, enterprises and 
interests of the institutions controlling 
the granting of credit — that would put 
the country's industry and trade at the 
mercy of the banks, should any com- 
bination ever become powerful enough 
to exercise a dominating influence. 

Probably no country in the world 
can boast of the freedom and indepen- 
dence enjoyed by the banks of the 
United States. And the banks, instead 
of finding their prosperity in putting 
restraints on the wise and legitimate 
expansion of trade and industry, are 
absolutely dependent upon such expan- 
sion for their own prosperity. 



tility. He thought the measure was so 
obviously in the interest of sounder 
banking and business conditions that 
Democrats and Republicans would 
unite in its support. The President in 
his speeches has expressed similar 
views. 

The differences between the two 
leading political parties in recent years 
have been more in name than in prin- 
ciple, and it has become increasingly 
difficult for Democrats and Republi- 
cans to find anything to quarrel about. 
If the people seem to favor the Aldrich 
measure, it would not be surprising to 
see the two parties unite in passing it 
when Congress meets again in De- 
cember. 

It will, of course, be a curious spec- 
tacle to the student of our political his- 
tory to see the Democrats voting for 
a central bank, but not more curious 
than other things witnessed in Congress 
within the memory of those now living. 



CLEARING-HOUSE ACTIVITIES 

EW YORK has finally adopted the 
^ example set by Chicago in ap- 
pointing a clearing-house examiner to 
have supervision of the local banks. 
This plan has been tried by a number 
of other cities and has seemed to con- 
stitute an admirable form of inspection 
supplementary to the supervision exer- 
cised by the State and Federal govern- 
ments. Indeed, the Comptroller of the 
Currency -has urged upon the national 
banks the propriety of instituting clear- 
ing-house examination wherever prac- 
ticable. 

The growth of this idea and its dem- 
onstrated practicability give rise to the 
thought that the clearing houses of the 
country have by no means reached the 
limits of their usefulness. The Boston 
method of clearing out-of-town checks 



POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
RESERVE PLAN 

TKTITH a Presidential campaign im- 
pending, the political aspects of 
the proposed National Reserve Asso- 
ciation are being taken into account. 

In his address before the recent con- 
vention of the Massachusetts Bankers' 
Association, Hon. John W. Weeks, a 
member of the Monetary Commission, 
expressed the belief that the bill for 
establishing the Reserve Association 
would not provoke bitter political hos- 
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shows the possibilities of a further em- 
ployment of the clearing-house ma- 
chinery in a manner that would result 
in a great saving of time and expense. 
Probably, with a slight extension of 
their powers, the clearing houses could 
do all that may be accomplished by the 
proposed Reserve Association and per- 
haps with greater ease and efficiency. 
Should the clearing-house method of 
bank examination become general, as 
now seems probable, the clearing houses 
of the country would have a line on the 
banks that would enable them to deter- 
mine pretty accurately as to their con- 
ditions and needs. If a form of practi- 
cal cooperation were devised the clear- 
ing houses, acting together, could per- 
form most of the functions it is 
proposed to confer on the Reserve 
Association. Of course, if the clearing 
houses were endowed with the privi- 
leges of the latter, it would be merely 
a case of exercising the same functions 
under a different name. But the neces- 
sity of setting up a new and elaborate 
piece of machinery could be avoided. 
It might, however, be a somewhat slow 
process for the clearing houses to work 
out by experience a method as effectual 
as the Reserve Association would fur- 
nish. 



COMPLICATED CORPORATION 
LAW 

/^URIOUS conditions are met with 
^ by corporations doing an inter- 
state business. Recently a well-known 
New York engineering firm, having a 
contract for certain work in Iowa, was 
compelled, in order to escape burden- 
some taxation, to take out a special 
charter. The firm referred to does 
business under a New Jersey charter, 
and has a capital of $8,000,000. It 
seems that the State of Iowa, and many 
other States, taxes corporations on the 
basis of their capital stock. Thus the 
firm referred to, doing the work under 
its New Jersey charter, would be taxed 



on the basis of its $8,000,000 capital. 
To avoid this tax, a special charter was 
obtained from the State of Delaware, 
and the capital fixed at $10,000. So 
the work will actually be done by the 
same firm, but the smaller capital 
named in the Delaware charter will re- 
sult in a great saving in taxation. 

Officers of corporations doing an 
inter-State business are familiar with 
the difficulties encountered whenever a 
new State is entered. Not only must 
onerous taxes be paid, or evaded by 
subterfuges of various kinds, but com- 
plex and irritating conditions have to 
be complied with before a corporation 
is permitted to do business. Under the 
guise of a franchise tax, foreign corpo- 
rations are virtually paying for the 
privilege of carrying on inter-State 
commerce, and their business hampered 
by legal restrictions often originating 
more in a spirit of hostility than in a 
desire to protect the public. These re- 
strictions not infrequently tend to 
create a monopoly by shutting out the 
competition that would follow if the 
corporations of other States were given 
a fair field. 

While many sound objections may 
be urged against a Federal incorpora- 
tion law, perhaps the corporations may 
be driven to ask for it in sheer despera- 
tion, to protect themselves against the 
burdens imposed by the numerous State 
governments. 

When a man can do business in New 
York until three or four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and can reach Chicago or 
St. Louis in time for business the fol- 
lowing day, and when one may sit in an 
office and talk with a customer a thou- 
sand miles distant, it is obvious that 
the fast railway train and the telephone 
have obliterated State lines, so far as 
business is concerned. But State legis- 
latures have failed to take cognizance 
of this fact. 

WTiile the corporations must expect 
to pay reasonable taxes and to submit 
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to such conditions as may be essential 
to afford protection to the public, they 
certainly have just grounds for resent- 
ment in being compelled to submit to 
the exactions imposed by half a hun- 
dred States. 

JACOB'S VOICE, BUT ESAU'S 
HAND 

ppINDING that Mr. Aldrich's name 
in connection with the proposed 
National Reserve Association does not 
call forth any great degree of popular 
enthusiasm for that measure, it is now 
proposed in certain quarters to elimi- 
nate the ex-Senator’s name from the 
scheme entirely. This moves the New 
York “Sun” to make the following 
protest : 

“It has long been recognized that 
Mr. Aldrich does not enjoy that sort 
of popular affection which is lavished 
on such statesmen as the Hon. Jeff 
Davis, the Hon. Battle Bob and the 
Hon. James Edgar Martine. His 
public career has included nothing to 
indicate that he coveted such distinc- 
tion. Yet he has been recognized as a 
man of the highest ability, wide ex- 
perience and superior mental powers, 
as such powers are revealed in the busi- 
ness world. Can it be possible that 
American public opinion has sunk so 
low as to reject a plan of currency and 
banking reform, not on its merits, but 
merely because of a name?” 

As the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress blindly put the banking reform 
scheme into Mr. Aldrich's keeping, it 
does seem a trifle inconsistent now to 
try to throw him overboard after he 
has brought forth a measure that has 
been so well received by the bankers of 
the country. Besides, everybody knows 
now that he is the author of the Re- 
serve Association plan, and to call it 
by some other name will deceive no- 
body. It would be the voice of Jacob 
but the hand of Esau. 



RISE IN PRICES 

J^IKE the thermometer, prices have 
continued of late to show a de- 
cidedly rising tendency. Of course, 
anybody by denouncing the farmer be- 
due to the exactions of the trusts. But 
a careful examination of the compara- 
tive advances of different commodities 
will show' that the articles controlled 
by the trusts do not lead the proces- 
sion. On the contrary, farm products 
have advanced the most. 

No political capital can be made by 
anybody by denouncing the farmer be- 
cause he gets as much as possible for 
his products, and therefore Congress 
may be expected to let the farmer en- 
joy the fruits of his prosperity. The 
trusts, which have kept their products 
from advancing as high as raw ma- 
terials have advanced, will be destroyed 
if possible. 

Many of the mills throughout the 
country are reported idle, and personal 
observation in leading manufacturing 
districts confirms this report. With 
wages and raw materials at top-notch 
figures, the manufacturer must either 
suspend or increase the prices of what 
he makes. The limit of what may be 
done in the latter direction seems to 
be in sight. 

The readjustment of the scale of 
prices usually following a crisis does 
not seem to have taken place, except 
to a limited extent, since 1907. Per- 
haps the readjustment, though long de- 
layed, may have to come yet before the 
business of the country will proceed 
along normal lines. 



CHECKING CREDIT EXPANSION 

EVIDENCE of the methods em- 
^ ployed in checking credit expan- 
sion in Germany is afforded by the 
recent announcement of the Berlin 
clearing-house institutions that, follow- 
ing the lead of the Reichsbank, they 
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would charge an extra commission on 
loans. 

Germany has been for some time ex- 
periencing great industrial prosperity 
and the demand for credit has been so 
great as to tax even the large banks of 
that country quite heavily. The action 
taken recently to make an extra charge 
for banking accommodation will tend 
to prevent undue expansion. 

In view of this action of the German 
banks, it becomes pertinent to call at- 
tention to what appears to be the domi- 
nant idea in regard to banking reform 
in the United States, namely, a belief 
that credit can be expanded indefinite- 
ly. This belief lies at the bottom of 
nearly every financial plan yet promul- 
gated. Unless we mistook what he 
said, the distinguished chairman of the 
National Monetary Commission, speak- 
ing at the trust company banquet in 
New York some time ago, declared, in 
substance: “What we need is to pro- 

vide some means whereby the banks will 
be supplied with an unlimited source of 
credit.*’ One of the veteran bankers 
of New York, recently discussing the 
conditions in the 1907 panic, said that 
what we needed at that time was not 
more bank notes, but more bank credit. 
Yet it will be recalled to what extent 
credit had been expanded already when 
the crash came. 

A well-known Western banker, talk- 
ing with the editor of this Magazine 
in the summer of 1910, stated that con- 
ditions were then ripe for a p%nic. “It 
only needed somebody to strike a match 
to start the conflagration,” he declared. 
Very shortly after this something hap- 
pened that speedily removed the dan- 
• ger that then threatened. The New 
York banks began to make a substantial 
reduction in their loans, and this policy 
was continued until the expansion of 
credit was corrected. They did, per- 
haps in a different way, what the Ger- 
man banks are doing now. 

WTiile the creation of the proposed 



National Reserve Association would 
greatly improve the banking machinery 
of the country, and no doubt would 
provide an additional source of sup- 
plying credit besides being able to put 
some check on expansion, it may be 
questioned whether this remedy will be 
as efficacious as commonly supposed. 

The banks of the country — particu- 
larly the reserve city institutions — 
would not so quickly exhaust their 
credit if they had more capital and 
more reserves, and if they could acquire 
the ability to hold back some of their 
lending power to be used when the 
pinch comes. Banks look upon re- 
serves as idle and unproductive. That 
this view is fallacious is the opinion 
of so eminent an economist as Pro- 
fessor Adolph Wagner, of Berlin 
University, who said recently on this 
subject: “Nothing could be more 

fallacious than to regard them as un- 
productive. They do not yield interest 
directly, and from the standpoint of the 
individual owner they are not income- 
bearing; but they are essential to the 
conduct of his enterprise and are there- 
fore theoretically productive.” 



BANKS AS OWNERS OF BANK 
STOCKS 

^CONSIDERABLE interest followed 
the recent announcement that the 
National City Company had been or- 
ganized in New York primarily to hold 
bank stocks which have hitherto been 
controlled by individuals identified 
with the National City Bank. It has 
been known, of course, for some time 
that this institution, or at least those 
affiliated with it, owned an interest in 
several other banks, but the incorpora- 
tion of a company with a capital of 
$10,000,000 to acquire bank stocks 
opens up possibilities of engaging in 
this business on a somewhat extensive 
scale. 
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There are many advantages that will 
accrue to a company of this kind. In 
the first place, the investments, prop- 
erly made, should prove profitable, for 
the stocks of banks generally are pay- 
ing good dividends and increasing in 
value. A bank of large size, by owning 
and controlling a number of other 
smaller banks, gains some of the benefits 
of the branch banking system. To have 
the stock of these banks owned by a 
large institution also tends toward 
safety and stability in the management. 

The objections which might be urged 
against the big banks gobbling up the 
little ones are chiefly those which may 
be brought against any movement in 
the direction of monopoly. But with 
perhaps 25,000 banks in the country, 
it is hardly probable that the banking 
business will be monopolized by any 
one bank or even by a number of the 
great and powerful institutions. 

Probably, from the standpoint of a 
bank’s prosperity, it is best to have the 
stock of a bank chiefly owned by local 
business men, who become very effi- 
cient agents in securing new accounts. 
But there is, no doubt, a considerable 
amount of bank stock which local de- 
mands will not absorb, and this may 
very properly be held by a company of 
the kind referred to above. 



HEAVY TAXATION OF CAPITAL 

YORK STATE has experi- 
enced the harmful effects that 
follow attempts to lay heavy and bur- 
densome taxes upon capital. The in- 
heritance taxes imposed in the State 
have been so excessive as to drive much 
capital to other States, and instead of 
the taxes producing an increase of rev- 
enue they have actually caused the 
revenues to fall off. 

Capital profitably employed ought to 
pay its just proportion of taxation, 
but when excessively taxed the result is 



nearly always like that in the case 
above mentioned. A cheap and abun- 
dant supply of capital is one of the 
prime factors of a community's pros- 
perity. And this can not be had where 
taxation is excessive. 



INVESTMENT BUSINESS OF THE 
TRUST COMPANIES 

^^GITATION of various kinds has 
been carried on against banks and 
trust companies of late. One of the 
many curiosities of legislative proposals 
that have come to the surface in New 
York lately was a bill proposing to pro- 
hibit trust companies from issuing state- 
ments to the public or to depositors in- 
viting investments in securities, and 
forbidding such companies from “en- 
gaging in brokerage business in stocks 
and bonds." Brokers and bond houses 
that have had a somewhat slack season 
would doubtless be gratified if such a 
bill were passed, for it would help to- 
ward giving them a monopoly of the 
investment business. 

In the last few years the trust com- 
panies, and even the national banks, 
have gone into the investment business 
to an extent not heretofore known. 
This has been the natural and inevitable 
consequence of the increase in the vol- 
ume of stocks and bonds offered to the 
public owing to the immense increase 
in corporate activity. If the bank de- 
positor did not furnish the gastric juice 
necessary to assimilate the vast mass of 
securities coming into the market's 
stomach, the volume of undigested 
stocks and bonds would be much greater 
than it ever has been. 

Even the greatest banking houses 
find the banks and trust companies in- 
dispensable coadjutors in placing new 
issues of stocks and bonds. 

The trust companies and banks have 
built up an elaborate system of 
mechanism for carrying on an invest- 
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ment business, and through their de- 
positors are in close touch with the in- 
vesting classes. It is very natural that 
those having money to invest should 
turn to their bank* This is, we believe, 
the universal custom in France. 

We have, of course, in this country 
developed a class of investment bank- 
ers of great skill in their special line. 
Indeed, some of these houses outrank 
the banks and trust companies in in- 
vestment matters. They are trained 
specialists. It is doubtful if they are 
jealous of the banks and trust compa- 
nies that have gone into the investment 
business but rather welcome them in a 
field where there is room for all. The 
more legitimate investments handled by 
the banks and trust companies, as well 
as by the investment houses, the less 
money will be wasted on “get-rich- 
quick” schemes and unsound enter- 
prises. 



CLEARING-HOUSE EXAMINA- 
TIONS 

^JRGENT recommendations are made 
in a circular letter recently sent 
out by Comptroller Murray in favor of 
the adoption of the system of clearing- 
house examinations already in force in 
a number of cities. 

In justly praising this system, the 
Comptroller has called attention to the 
best kind of . bank examination — that 
made by the banks themselves. The 
national and State examiners can see 
that the laws are complied with; the 
clearing-house examiners can do more 
than that — they can see that the bank 
is being properly conducted, and if not, 
can compel a change. 

Perhaps the experiences gained by 
the success of clearing-house super- 
vision may cause the banks to see other 
possibilities in the clearing-house or- 
ganizations. Is not here an instrumen- 
tality ready at hand that could, with a 
slight enlargement of its powers, do 



all and more than the proposed Reserve 
Association ? 

In the first place, the clearing house 
can stop bad banking. And we suspect 
that bad banking — unwise expansion of 
credit and the consequent weakness of 
many banks — lies at the bottom of our 
banking troubles. And the discount 
rate, and all that, could be regulated by 
the clearing houses quite as effectually 
as by the central bank or Reserve 
Association. 

In recommending the clearing-house 
plan of examination, Comptroller 
Murray says: 

“The greatest force in this country 
to-day for safe and conservative bank- 
ing is a well organized clearing-house 
association having its own clearing- 
house examiner, and it is my earnest 
wish that at least every reserve city 
shall have its own clearing-house ex- 
aminer. 

“The three central reserve cities, 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, have 
adopted the plan, and in addition a 
number of reserve cities, including 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. 
Joseph, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Oklahoma 
City, Nashville and Cleveland. 

“Every one of the objections always 
urged against a clearing-house exam- 
iner was used before these clearing- 
house associations adopted the plan, 
and every single one of the objections, 
by actual experience, has fallen to the 
ground. The fact is that no real argu- 
ment from any angle can be made 
against the wisdom and efficiency of 
such a plan of supervision. Give to 
the State supervisors of banks all the 
power they ask; give to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency all the power he 
may want, and then let each select the 
very best examiners available, and, 
even with these ideal conditions an ef- 
fective clearing-house association, with 
an efficient clearing-house examiner, 
will be by far a more potent factor for 
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sound banking in the community than 
either or both combined. 

“The total assets held by all the 
banks in the United States will approx- 
imate $ 22 , 500 , 000 , 000 , making the 
banking power (capital, surplus, circu- 
lation and deposits) of the country 
$21,000,000,000, a sum greater than 
the combined banking power of the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. 
Of this vast total more than one-half 
is in the central reserve and reserve 
city banks, and represents a power ex- 
ceeding that of the United Kingdom, 
and also exceeding the combined bank- 
ing power of France and Germany. 

“Nearly one-fourth of the banking 
power of the country, as a whole, 
is lodged in the central reserve cities 
alone — New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis — and more than another one- 
fourth is represented by the banking 
strength of the forty-seven reserve 
cities. 

“No stone ought to be left unturned 
to securely safeguard the handling of 
this great wealth. If we are to have 
supervision of banks at all let us have 
the best that can be had. And by all 
means let us have it in our reserve 
cities. That supervision is not the 
State examination and control; it is not 
the national examination and control, 
but it is the control of an efficient clear- 
ing-house association and an efficient 
clearing-house examination, under the 
authority and with the advice of a 
clearing-house committee composed al- 
most without exception of the ablest 
and most experienced bankers/* 



BUSINESS STILL HALTING 

/CONSEQUENT upon too much po- 
litical agitation, present or pros- 
pective, business seems still in a hesi- 
tant mood. The tariff, like the poor, 
we have always with us. No sooner 
shall we get reciprocity with Canada 



than a host of new tariff proposals will 
crop up. Protection seems to have lost 
its charm as a vote-getter, and now the 
Republicans are leaning toward what 
would have been regarded as free trade 
a generation ago. 

Not only shall we have the tariff in 
the next session of Congress, but the 
banking and currency system will be 
debated and perhaps changed in impor- 
tant respects. 

Some day the country may definitely 
settle upon its tariff policy, and some 
day, too, we may quit trying to disre- 
gard the world’s experience in banking 
and currency. 

Business men are making wry faces 
while these disquieting changes are in 
the making, but let us hope that the 
final result will be for good. The 
country has grown so fast that the 
tariff probably needs readjustment, and 
certainly no one can claim that our 
banking system is free from imperfec- 
tions that seriously hamper the coun- 
try's commercial progress. 



DEPARTMENT-STORE BANKING 

^^S is well known, the above charac- 
terization has been, not inaptly, 
applied to the business of trust compa- 
nies as carried on in the United States. 
But even the trust companies can not 
exercise every banking function. They 
do not issue notes, can not act as re- 
serve agents for national banks and 
can not qualify as United States de- 
positaries. 

In an address delivered some time 
ago before the Beacon Society of Bos- 
ton, President Daniel G. Wing of thq 
First National Bank of that city, said: 

“My own theory is that a national bank 
should be organized somewhat upon 
the department-store plan, and my am- 
bition in building up the bank with 
which I am connected has been to en- 
able its customers to do every kind of 
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banking business under one roof and 
one organization.” 

On the score of convenience this 
would be a great boon for the custom- 
ers of banks, and where the institu- 
tion was a great and strong one it 
would also be a source of gratification 
to a patron to know that he could have 
all his financial transactions conducted 
with the same safety as that appertain- 
ing to the handling of his ordinary de- 
posit account. 

Several of the States are remodelling 
their banking laws and are providing 
for just such department-store banks 
as Mr. Wing refers to — California, 
Texas and Ohio being good examples 
of such States. Very wisely, as we be- 
lieve, the laws do not compel the banks 
to do a trust and savings business, but 
permit them to do this class of busi- 
ness if they choose. If Mr. Aldrich's 
Reserve Association plan gets through, 
the national banks will then also have 
the right to do a trust and savings busi- 
ness. When the banks of the country 
are all given substantially the same 
rights, the reasons for maintaining two 
separate classes of banks — State and 
national — will be fewer than now, but 
it does not follow that the State banks 
would all come into the national sys- 
tem. Many of them might prefer to 
remain under State laws and State su- 
pervision. Should, however, some pro- 
fitable privilege be conferred exclusive- 
ly upon the national banks, this would 
undoubtedly hasten the disintegration 
of the State systems. 



FORM OF THE BANK STATE- 
MENTS 

CCASIONALLY the suggestion is 
made that the bank statements 
usually issued in this country are mis- 
leading in the size of their deposit 
totals. Not only are these “deposits” 
duplicated over and over again by our 



system of redepositing reserves, but a 
large part of these deposits are not 
deposits at all as the term is under- 
stood in Europe, Mexico and other 
countries. Here it is the practice when 
a customer discounts a note to place 
the proceeds to his credit as a deposit. 
In most foreign countries the loan fig- 
ures in the balance-sheet as “current 
accounts.” 

In one respect — the use the bank's 
customer may make of it — there is no 
difference between the two, and the 
similarity does not end here. But the 
two things are by no means the same. 
While a reserve may be necessary 
against the one as well as the other, the 
deposit of cash — or its equivalent — fur- 
nishes this reserve and more, too, but 
with the proceeds of the loan or current 
account the reverse is true — a reserve 
must be provided out of cash funds. 

All this is doubtless very elementary 
to bankers, but it is a distinction that 
the public does not always make. More- 
over, if the ordinary deposits and the 
proceeds of loans were reported under 
separate heads the two items could be 
readily distinguished without the com- 
putation now required to set them 
apart. 

Not infrequently some political savior 
of the people causes great excitement 
by calling attention to the enormous 
volume of deposits in the banks and the 
comparatively small amounts of cash 
held by the banks. It is declared that 
there is not enough money in the coun- 
try to pay these deposits. He loses 
sight of the fact that payment is not 
likely to be requested all at one time; 
but even if that event should happen, a 
large part of the deposits could be can- 
celled by a reduction of the loans. 

In another respect our bank state- 
ments might be improved by stating 
separately the liabilities to the public 
and those to the depositors, as is done 
in Canada. 
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THE NEW GOSPEL OF EFFI- 
CIENCY 

/~\NE of the favorite midsummer di- 
versions has been the discussion 
of means for promoting industrial effi- 
ciency. Most of the discussion has 
been furnished by newspaper writers 
and by young men fresh from college. 
Theorists, economists and doctrinaires 
of all kinds have their nostrums ready 
to hand for enormously increasing the 
output of any sort of industrial estab- 
lishment. Railway men who don’t know 
anything about railroading except what 
they have learned by lifelong study and 
experience are being lectured by young 
men with the ink yet wet upon their 
diplomas, and shown how the efficiency 
of railway management may be in- 
creased a thousand per cent, or over. 
Fellows who are down and out and who 
have been failures at everything are 
talking glibly about industrial effi- 
ciency. “How To Succeed; by One 
Who Has Failed,” promises to be one of 
the best sellers of the summer's book 
trade. All old methods must be dis- 
carded and sent to the scrap-heap. Un- 
tried and new-fangled plans alone are 
worthy of an institution that is pro- 
gressive. Change for the pure sake of 
change is to be the rule. 

Meanwhile the real workers of the 
country are saying little. They are 
showing how efficient work may be 
done. They know that experience has 
wise lessons to teach, and they are not 
unmindful of the demands of progress. 

The banks will not escape the atten- 
tion of these new preachers of the 
gospel of efficiency. Advice about how 
to run the bank will come from every 
source. The smallest part of this ad- 
vice will be furnished by men who have 
spent their lives in the banking busi- 
ness and the most of it by those of the 
least experience. The volume of advice 
will be in inverse proportion to the 
amount of experience. 



It is a sign of genuine progress when 
the workers in any branch of industry 
themselves seek for improved methods, 
but it may be an evidence of foolish- 
ness when the people as a whole are 
prepared so readily to swallow the 
nostrums prescribed by the theorist and 
to follow with willing feet after leaders 
who have no practical qualifications for 
the duties they assume. 



CLOSER SUPERVISION OF BANKS 

ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
***■ cently by the Comptroller of the 
Currency that directors of national 
banks must meet at least monthly and 
that they must appoint a proper com- 
mittee to look after loans and discounts. 
Failing to observe these requirements, 
a national bank examiner will look into 
the affairs of the bank four times a 
year, to see for himself just how 
things are going. 

The supervision of the national banks 
by the Federal Government is becoming 
stricter all the time — some banks think 
the line of supervision is being over- 
stepped and that the Comptroller of 
the Currency really means to show the 
banks how to manage their business, 
and a good deal of irritation is shown 
at each new promulgation of more and 
more stringent regulations. 

While the National Banking Act 
does not contemplate that the national 
banks are to be managed by the Comp- 
troller’s Bureau at Washington, it sure- 
ly does contemplate that they shall be 
managed by somebody, and where the 
directors fail to exercise their imme- 
diate supervisory powers over the banks 
with which they are affiliated they can 
not justly complain of interference by 
the Comptroller. A large degree of 
zeal in enforcing the banking laws and 
in making bank directors attend to their 
duties may be allowed to a Comptroller 
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of the Currency, even though some of 
the banks do not like it. Probably 
most of the Comptrollers have erred 
on the side of laxity more than on that 



of severity, and a little strict discip- 
lining of banks whose methods have 
been slip-shod may have a toning effect 
on the management of all the banks. 



COMMERCIAL PAPER AS AN INVESTMENT 

By Edward D. Page, of Faulkner, Page & Co., Commission Merchants, 

New York 



'|L^R. PRESIDENT and gentlemen 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ 
Association: It must not be presumed 

that what I am to talk to you about 
to-day involves to any extent the local 
paper which bankers are, in a measure, 
obligated to take from their dealers, 
and about which they know more than 
any outsider. I propose to discuss only 
that paper which the banks buy on the 
open market, and not the paper of their 
own dealers. 

In the evolution of our promissory 
note from what it was in the early part 
of this century a very different line has 
been followed from that which prevails 
and has prevailed in the financial ar- 
rangements of Great Britain and other 
foreign countries. The inland promis- 
sory note of these countries which is 
called over there a Bill, is an evolution 
from the foreign Bill of Exchange, 
and like it is based upon the credit 
extended in a single transaction, is 
drawn by one firm upon another, or 
upon bankers selected by that other 
firm and is accepted by the drawee or 
his agent. Such paper represents — 
and is in fact practically the only rep- 
resentative of credits extended by the 
seller to the buyer in those countries. 
Credits on open account do not exist 
except for nearly cash terms, or be- 
tween retailers and consumers. 

In the great business that has been 
built up in the United States by credit 
extended on open account there is no 
analogy to that of any of the foreign 
countries. In business affairs abroad 
when a paper in the form of a Bill of 
Exchange has been accepted by the 
drawee and returned to his creditor, it 
may then be discounted. In England 



it is commonly discounted through the 
agency of a discount company which 
purchases this accepted paper from the 
drawer, puts its own name upon it, 
guarantees it and sells it to the banks. 
The banks do not investigate the 
credit; there is no need to investigate 
any other credit than the credit of the 
discount company. The discount com- 
pany is in fact a note broker possessed 
of large capital, and whose endorse- 
ment upon any note makes it good. Of 
course the discount company has to 
know the credit of the drawer of the 
paper, and the drawer has to know the 
credit of the drawee. Each piece of 
paper then represents an individual sale 
on credit, and carries the merchandise 
from the time of its sale by the initial 
seller to the time of its sale by his 
customer. 

Selling on Long Time. 

In this country the system was for- 
merly the same. Prior to the Civil 
War practically the same method was 
employed. The war utterly destroyed 
that way of doing business. The 
fluctuations of our irredeemable cur- 
rency made it extremely risky either to 
extend credits on open account, or to 
purchase paper, maturing at any great 
length of time. A note or an open ac- 
count might not be worth as much, or 
might be worth a great deal more at 
the time of maturity than at the time it 
was made. The consequence was that 
all credit was brought down to a very 
close basis, cash or thirty days’ time, 
in the dry goods trade as in all other 
trades during the war and immediately 
thereafter. It was not until the ap- 
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proach of the resumption of specie pay- 
ments that the system of selling goods 
on long time was again brought into 
existence. 

When I first went into business thirty 
days was the longest credit extended to 
anybody, while to-day we are extending 
a credit of all the way from sixty days 
to six months. Such credits go on our 
books as open accounts due to us from 
our customer, and generally stay on our 
ledgers until they fall due and are paid. 

In the late seventies, approaching 
the resumption of specie payments, 
dealings in commercial paper became 
safer, and the custom grew up of car- 
rying such open accounts made on long 
credit by the sellers through the me- 
dium of their promissory notes made to 
own order. They were made to own 
order and then endorsed by the maker 
so that they could be negotiable with- 
out further endorsement, and further 
endorsement, as you know, unless the 
words “without recourse” appear upon 
it, means further guarantee. And so 
by degrees was built up the enormous 
business which now prevails in promis- 
sory notes, made readily negotiable by 
being written “to order” and bought as 
an investment by the banks. 

Single-Name Paper. 

Ordinarily if a note is a single-name 
paper — the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating — it is better paper than en- 
dorsed paper, because it represents the 
transactions of strong concerns who do 
not need an endorser to make their 
notes pass. It is almost invariably 
■paid, so invariably that the quantity of 
it that is not paid is almost negligible. 
As far as personal endorsement is con- 
cerned, it is customary only in cases of 
corporations where the paper is en- 
dorsed by its officers more as a moral 
guarantee than for any other reason. 
Other double-name paper is generally 
paper of a shady character, wherein, 
in some way, the responsibility of the 
drawer is doubted, or where it repre-; 
sents a book credit unpaid at maturity 
and extended by the term of the note. 

What is the security behind the note 



“to order”? Its security is, of course, 
a surplus of assets over liabilities inr 
the maker’s balance sheet. Therefore, 
the first thing that we need to consider 
is, what is the nature of those assets, 
and how should they be graded? 

In the assets of any mercantile con- 
cern I figure that there are five grades 
easily recognizable: 

First, naturally, cash, in till or in 
bank. This is, or should be, perfectly 
fluid. There were times in 1907 when 
it was not perfectly so, but it may be 
hoped that such times, after our coun- 
try has come to a currency system 
which will more adequately protect the 
mercantile community, will have passed 
away never to return. 

The second grade of assets is book 
accounts receivable not yet due. While 
not perfectly fluid, those accounts 
liquefy themselves automatically. You 
do not have to do anything about them. 
When they fall due they are paid; you 
may have to send a statement and that 
is all. My experience is that they are 
99-9/10 per cent, good, but so as to be 
on the safe side, I class them as being 
ninety-five per cent, good in the aver- 
age statement. 

Third in order is advances on col- 
laterals, such as merchandise, pledges 
of stocks, bonds, and other salable com- 
modities. Such assets are not fluid, 
that is, do not automatically liquefy 
themselves; there is greater or less ef- 
fort involved in liquidating them be- 
cause they have to be sold, but there is 
no expense of selling * attached to the 
operation — that is to say, the lender is 
protected by a margin from loss arising 
from depreciation or from expense of 
sale. They are not so certain of prompt 
payment as accounts receivable, but tak- 
ing them as they appear in the ordi- 
nary mercantile balance sheet, I can 
safely class them as being eighty per 
cent. good. 

The fourth and next lower grade of 
assets is merchandise. Merchandise is 
liquified not only with effort, but with 
considerable liability of depreciation 
and expense of sale, which has to be 
deducted from the proceeds. I should 
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therefore value merchandise as being 
sixty per cent, good on the average. 

Lastly and fifthly we come to fixed 
assets, such as real estate, machinery, 
stocks, bonds, etc., and I include in this 
class notes taken for merchandise. The 
reason I classify such notes as being a 
fixed asset is because they are generally 
the obligations of weak concerns where 
a guarantee is desired, or taken in set- 
tlement of overdue accounts. 

Over-due accounts are of course the 
poorest class of all the accounts receiv- 
able. The bank that buys the notes 
that represent them, thinking it has 
something pretty good, gets really not 
the cream but the skim milk of the 
book account, because they represent 
generally over-due items which the mer- 
chant is obliged to carry, in the hope 
of having them liquidated from the 
profits of the following season. They 
are really in most cases the obligation 
of the endorser, and nothing more. 
Fixed assets are slow of liquidation, 
with great effort and with great ex- 
pense. Therefore, in this classification 
I value the average fixed asset as worth 
thirty per cent, of what it is ordinarily 
carried at on the books. 

I would have it understood that these 
estimates are conservative, based on an 
experience covering a number of occa- 
sions in which the assets of failing con- 
cerns have had to be liquidated. I am 
trying to look at the matter, as any 
person should who makes an investment, 
in its worst aspect. 

To recapitulate — we have: 

Mercantile assets graded in the or- 



der of their value as security for com- 
mercial paper. 

i7i j a * i 1 Cash - 

Fluid Assets ^ 2 Accounts receivable. 



Assets for 
Liquidation 



[ 3 Advances on col- 
{ lateral. 

[ 4 Merchandise. 



Fixed Assets 



' 5 Real estate, ma- 
chinery, notes 
■< taken for overdue 
accounts, invest- 
ments. 



These considerations bring us down 
to the rules. 

Rule 1. In buying commercial paper 
prefer the businesses where there is 
normally a large proportion of fluid or 
automatically liquidating assets, and a 
small proportion of assets that are 
liquidated with effort, or with expense, 
or both. 

I have made an analysis of the obliga- 
tions of several kinds of commercial 
businesses. Generally speaking, in the 
dry goods trade there are four well 
defined classes of commercial paper: 
First, that made by manufacturing es- 
tablishments ; second, notes made by 
retailers; third, jobbers* notes; and 
finally the business paper of the com- 
mission houses. 

In an analysis of the assets of twenty 
manufacturing concerns, of fifty-three 
retail department stores, of seventy- 
three jobbers, and eight commission 
houses, I find the average percentages 
of each of the grades of assets to the 
total assets to be those expressed in the 
following table: 



Percentage to total assets of the various grades of investments of which the 
same is composed, in the statements of firms and corporations engaged 
in manufacturing, selling, distributing and retailing of dry goods . 



1 Cash 

2 Debts Receivable 

3 Advances on Collateral 


Manufj 

Ten 

Southern 

Mills. 

£ 97c 


kCTUIUNG 

Ten New 
England 
Mills. 

28% 


Fifty-three 

Retail 

Dept. Stores. 

j 4% 

| 17. ..21 


-DlSTRIBtTTING- 

Seventy- 

threo 

Jobbers. 

6% 

43... 49 


Eight 

Commission 

Houses. 

10% 

63. ..73 
17 


* Merchandise 


26 


32 


46 


40 


. . 


5 Fixed Assets 


65 


40 


33 


11 


10 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


Debts 


22 


32 


30 


44 


S3 


Surplus 


78 


66 


70 


56 


67 
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Taking first the manufacturing con- 
cerns, I have here the averages of ten 
southern cotton mills and ten northern 
cotton mills. Of the grades of assets 
as I have stated the above I find, for 
instance, that in the first two or fluid 
grades, cash and debts receivable, the 
southern mills show nine per cent, of 
their total assets; in the fourth grade, 
merchandise, twenty-six per cent.; and 
in the fifth grade, fixed assets, sixty-five 
per cent. The ten northern mills show 
in the fluid grades, cash and debts re- 
ceivable, twenty-eight per cent., as 
against the nine per cent, of the south- 
ern mills; in merchandise they show 
thirty-two per cent., as against the 
twenty-six per cent, of the southern 
mills; while the fixed assets are forty 
per cent, of their total assets, as against 
sixty-five per cent, of the southern 
mills. 

The retail statements show by aver- 
age fluid assets greater than the south- 
ern and less than the northern mills a 
relatively large amount of the liquid- 
able asset, merchandise, and a relative- 
ly small amount of fixed assets as com- 
pared with a manufacturing concern. 

In the seventy-three jobbing house 
statements analyzed I find six per cent, 
of cash and forty-three per cent, of 
book accounts. These two fluid classes 
make forty-nine per cent, of their total 
assets, as against twenty-eight and nine 
per cent, respectively of the manufac- 
turing concerns, but they show fixed 
assets of only eleven per cent., as 
against a much larger proportion with 
manufacturers. 

Commission House Paper. 

Coming to commission house paper, 
there is a larger per cent, of cash than 
there is in any of the other classes, ten 
per cent, by average. Of book accounts 
receivable there is sixty-five per cent./ 
as against forty-three per cent, in the 
next highest class. Of the commission 
house paper I analyzed, there is sev- 
enty-three per cent, in the first two fluid 
classed, as against forty-nine per cent, 
with the jobbers; twenty-one per cent, 
with retailers; twenty-eight per cent. 



with New England manufacturers and 
nine per cent, with southern manufac- 
turers. In commission house assets ap- 
pears for the first time the third grade, 
advances on collaterals, seventeen per 
cent., and no merchandise. 

Fixed assets amount to ten per cent., 
pretty near the same as that of the 
j obber, but less than with the other 
branches of the trade. 

From these analysis .you can get a 
pretty clear idea of the application of 
the rule that I have just given which, 
to repeat, is : in buying commercial 
paper prefer the businesses where there 
is a large proportion of fluid or auto- 
matically liquidating assets and a small 
proportion that are liquidated with ef- 
fort or expense. 

Passing on to another criterion by 
which commercial paper may be judged, 
let us look into the cost of liquifying 
assets in the various kinds of businesses. 
Take the banking business as being a 
liigher grade than anything that I have 
yet mentioned, and one whose assets I 
do not propose to analyze, because I 
don't know much about them — I find, 
however, that the ratio of profits to the 
turnover — that is to say, to the total 
business — is small, say from one to two 
and one-half per cent. I am speaking 
of houses that do a general financial 
business;' and not of banks themselves 
as such, because they do not make 
paper for sale on the market. Out of a 
profit of from one to two and one-half 
per cent, gross on their turnover they 
net about one-half per cent., at an ex- 
pense of liquidation therefore of only 
one-half to two per cent. 

Valuable Endorsements. 

Of commission houses, there are four 
classes, a fact not generally known to 
investors in their paper. One class is 
the selling agent with responsibility, 
whose partners are worth money, but 
which has no capital actually invested 
in its business. They do not make ad- 
vances on merchandise nor cash sales, 
and they neither guarantee nor own the 
accounts receivable ; the corporations 
for whom they sell own them. They 
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do not borrow any money on their own 
paper, because as they neither cash 
sales nor make advances they do not 
ne.ed it, but they do as a rule endorse 
the paper of the mill for whom they 
sell. 

That endorsement is always worth 
something. It is worth a great deal in 
the case of the big four of Boston and 
New York, great concerns that are spe- 
cialists in that kind of business, because 
the partners are worth all the way from 
one to several millions, and in so far 
as their assets are not invested in the 
stocks of the mills for whom they sell, 
they are a valid guarantee against 
trouble with the responsibility of the 
mills who are the makers of the note. 
Their endorsement is really of most 
value as a moral proposition evidencing 
the faith that they have in the maker 
in whose confidence they are. 

In Massachusetts the custom prevails 
of making two-name commercial paper 
in order to make it a valid investment 
for their savings banks, which buy very 
largely of this form of note. These 
houses get a small commission on their 
sales, say from three to four per cent., 
but their expenses are two to two and 
one-half per cent., and they net about 
one to one and one-half per cent, on 
their total sales. 

Next come the finance houses or mer- 
cantile bankers. They have no selling 
organization ; they simply advance 
money on merchandise and cash sales 
mades by their departments with whom 
they divide commissions. They there- 
fore own their accounts receivable and 
their mills owe them for advances. 
These finance houses get from three to 
three and one-half per cent, gross ; 
their expenses are about two per cent., 
and they net about one and one-half 
per cent, on their output. 

Guaranteed Sales. 

Next in order are the del credere 
commission houses. They own their ac- 
counts receivable; they guarantee their 
sales, and they make advances on mer- 
chandise. They make a larger profit, 
averaging five per cent, gross and one 
and one-half to two per cent, net on 



their turnover. The paper of those 
concerns is valuable in proportion to 
the efficiency of their selling organiza- 
tions and to the care with which their 
advances on merchandise are made. 
There is a greater temptation to mer- 
chants of this class to overadvance on 
merchandise than with the mercantile 
bankers, and their loans on collaterals 
are probably less valuable. The con- 
sequence is that ability and character 
are great factors in judging this class 
of commission houses, and as indicated, 
the expense of doing this class of busi- 
ness is from three to three and one-half 
per cent. 

Finally there is a group of commission 
houses who own the mills they sell from 
or are owned by the mills that they sell 
for. They make a larger gross profit, 
probably six per cent., and net from 
two to two and one-half per cent. They 
practically own the goods they sell ; 
and their expenses are not far from 
three and one-half or four per cent. 

Jobbers and Others. 

Next we come to the jobbers. 
Their paper must first be thought of in 
its sectional relations, some sections of 
the country being better jobbing mar- 
kets than others, and less subject to the 
influence of the department stores, 
which are eating into the jobbing busi- 
ness in certain parts of the country, as 
they buy direct and do not pay toll to 
the jobber. The gross profit of a job- 
bing house, depending upon its location, 
is from ten to twenty per cent, gross 
and three to four per cent. net. There- 
fore all the way from seven to sixteen 
per cent, of their profit is absorbed by 
expenses. • 

The gross profits of the retail de- 
partment stores will be about thirty per 
cent., netting five to ten per cent., with 
an expense account of twenty to twen- 
ty-five per cent, on their sales. 

Finally come the manufacturers, who 
have to invest from forty to forty-five 
per cent., in order to convert their as- 
sets and make a net profit on their out- 
put of five to ten per cent., the expense 
account being thirty-five to forty per 
cent, on their output. 
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An Important Rule. 

This brings me to Rule 2, which has 
to do with the convertibility of assets 
and the cost of liquidating them in case 
of trouble. Any man who invests 
money has got to consider the possibili- 
ties of liquidation. Those who lend on 
bond and mortgage always look to the 
price the property would sell at in case 
of foreclosure. Rule 2 is that in esti- 
mating the convertibility of a promis- 
sory note from the standpoint of a pos- 
sible failure to pay, the obligation of 
that buiness is the best in which the 
necessary cost of marketing its raw 
material is the least. 

Of course people’s opinion about 
grades of paper are generally ex- 
pressed in the rate, and ordinarily if 
you get a high rate, you get a corre- 
spondingly high risk. When we con- 
sider that the commercial note is paid 
in the last analysis by the final liquida- 
tion of the assets on which it is based 
and to carry which it is made, we shall 
see that that class of paper is the 
safest investment where little or none 
of the assets have to be invested in 
buildings, machinery, real estate, or 
other fixed assets; where the least pro- 
portion has to be invested in merchan- 
dise and the largest in accounts re- 
ceivable; where there is no large pro- 
portion of notes receivable almost al- 
ways evidencing overdue and carried 
accounts; where it costs least to turn 
merchandise into cash — that is, where 
the percentage of selling expense is 
smallest — and where it can depend upon 
quick markets to forfend trouble or in 
case of trouble to liquidate. 

The Character Element. 

The considerations which I have thus 
far presented involve only the estima- 
tion of a concern’s assets, its invested 
capital; and this, as you know, is only 
one of the three basic elements of 
credit, which I may broadly state as 
capital, character and ability. Charac- 
ter is as important an element as any, 
because the man of character makes his 
credit liquid through the large number 
of buyers for his note. If the worst 



comes to the worst, he can always get 
somebody to loan him money. Ability 
makes assets liquid, because it creates 
an efficient organization to turn a well 
considered investment into cash. 

Therefore we come to Rule 3 , which 
is, do not forget that the character and 
ability of the man behind any given 
financial condition are as important as 
the financial statement itself. The 
statement is no better than the man be- 
hind it. 

I realize that bankers are at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in estimating 
these elements in others than their own 
customers, as I am discussing only 
bought commercial paper and not that 
which is discounted in the ordinary 
course of business with one's dealers. 
For this reason it is desirable that a 
country banker be connected with a 
well posted paper-buying city bank in 
a large center, where information is 
well diffused. And the city banker 
should be also in close touch with well- 
posted and fair-minded mercantile 
houses in the branch of trade whose 
paper is under consideration. 

It is dangerous to rely too much upon 
two things often held up as very im- 
portant: The first is the certificate of 

a public account. The valuation of as- 
sets is a very little part of the equip- 
ment of a public accountant, and to sub- 
stitute his appraisal for the judgment 
of experts is, of course, foolish. But 
public accounting has its moral value. 
Crooked concerns do not care to submit 
their books to straight accountants. The 
trouble is there are some crooked ac- 
countants, and some incompetent ones. 
The examination of a public accountant 
is often of assistance to the merchant 
himself in enabling him to classify his 
own assets, and in the course of time a 
deterrent of injudicious investment 
which he would be ashamed to disclose. 

Secondly, agency reports. There is 
always danger of too much reliance on 
agency reports, yet they are of great 
value if not too implicitly followed. In 
other words, their statement should be 
checked off by personal information 
gained either directly or through the 
agency of the banker’s correspondent. 
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With such precautions, the purchase 
of commercial paper is one of the most 
satisfactory of banking investments, 
for the reason that it is based on liquid 
assets instead of fixed assets, as in the 
case of collateral loans. A loan on col- 
lateral, in the last analysis, is based on 
fixed assets that do not liquefy them- 
selves automatically, nor without effort. 
A collateral loan on stocks is a loan on 
an equity in fixed assets that are al- 
ready pledged. In a panic the value 
of the security behind the loan may dis- 
appear overnight; and the capacity of 
the borrower to pay be seriously im- 
paired. 

A collateral loan on bonds is really a 
loan on real estate, and it is only saved 
from being exactly the same by the con- 
vertibility of the bonds, varying with 
the degree of the readiness with which 
they can be sold upon the stock market. 
In a panic such a loan often becomes 
a very fixed asset indeed, and it is then 
not the privilege of the lender but of 
the borrower to say whether it shall, or 
need not be renewed. 

Commercial paper liquidates itself. 
It is paid and not renewed because it 
is based upon accounts receivable which 
liquidate themselves. 

Mr. Henry Parish, president of the 
New York Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, which is possibly the most 
conservative of our New York trust 
companies, told me that he makes it a 
rule to carry about one-third of his as- 
sets in commercial paper and that it has 
saved him from trouble in every panic 
that he has been through. All he had 
to do was to stop buying commercial 
paper, and he had plenty of cash to 
meet the withdrawals of his depositors. 
Such, too, I think, is the experience of 
most bankers. In a bank’s assets, when 
a panic is on, its commercial paper is 
sometimes better than some of its bank- 
ing credit, because the merchant’s honor 
is behind the paper. There is the most 
stringent necessity of its being paid. 
The merchant who does not pay his 
note fails, his credit is gone, his repu- 
tation is shattered, the opportunity for 
earning a livelihood is taken away, and 
he is in a far worse position than the 



bank that declines to pay the drafts 
upon it, because it has become custom- 
ary to allow banks to fail and yet con- 
tinue in business, under which circum- 
stances a merchant has got to liquidate 
and get out of business. 

Stability of Commercial Paper. 

Well selected commercial paper is 
not likely to change over night. It can 
be locked up and not thought of again 
until the time comes around for pay- 
ment; but nevertheless, it must not be 
gone into recklessly; it must be bought 
with due consideration. Under our 
American system, there is no one who 
stands in the place of bill broker as a 
guarantor of the paper, but nevertheless 
the character of the brokerage firm 
that offers the note stands for much in 
the transaction. First class borrowers 
are exceedingly particular about the 
standing of the broker who handles 
their paper, and their relations with 
him become very intimate. They con- 
fine their business to a single represen- 
tative, believing justly that to have 
their note in the hands of several is 
generally an indication of financial 
weakness. The selection of the note, 
the estimation of its maker, his respon- 
sibility, his character and his ability, is 
therefore a matter of great moment to 
all bankers who realize the importance 
of keeping their assets in liquid condi- 
tion. It should be undertaken care- 
fully, thoroughly, and conscientiously, 
and when so managed the resulting in- 
vestment is a certain source of strength 
in time of trouble. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS AND REALTY VALUES 



By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

(Continued from page 24 July isaue BANKERS MAGAZINE) 



' | 'HE first step in the making of a 
• mortgage loan is to secure an ap- 
plication from the borrower giving full 
details concerning the property pro- 
posed to be mortgaged to the bank. 
These details may be voluminous or 
barely enough *to designate the prop- 
erty. All banks have forms for such 
purposes arid generally require the ap- 
plication to be on their own form for 
the purpose of uniformity. 

The. points generally covered in the 
application are: The amount required, 
the street and number, often the dis- 
tance from the nearest corner, size of 
lot, size of buildings, character of the 
latter, and the rental value, for pur- 
poses of capitalizing the rents in order 
to appraise the property upon this 
basis. Sometimes the number of rooms, 
improvements, assessed valuation and 
other details are called for, but always 
the owner’s valuation of the property, 
usually separating the buildings from 
the ground. 

In the matter of farm loans more 
minute details are required, as will be 
seen from the following questions 
found in the application for a farm 
loan in use by a savings bank in Cen- 
tral New York: How many acres does 
the farm contain? How many acres 
are improved? How many acres are 
unimproved or timber land, and what 
kind of timber is on ? How many 
acres of waste land? Describe the 
buildings generally (giving sizes and 
number of rooms, if possible). De- 
scribe the fences and state in what con- 
dition of repair. Do you occupy the 
premises? If you are not the occu- 
pant of the property, who is, and by 
what right does he occupy it and what 
is the rent? Have all the taxes been 
paid, and if not, how long have they 
remained unpaid? ’ Has your title ever 
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been questioned? If so, what was the 
nature of the defect? What was the 
last assessed valuation? How much in- 
surance do you carry and in what com- 
pany? Are you married and if so give 
the name of your wife. Are there any 
incumbrances on the property and if 
so how much and of what character? 
What improvements have you made and 
what do you intend to make? What 
do you consider a fair value of the 
property per acre? Wat do you con- 
sider the value of the buildings ? What 
figure would you sell at? 

In many cases the application blank 
has provision for a diagram of the loca- 
tion of the property, which often makes 
the finding of the premises easier. In 
all cases the banks require the applica- 
tion to be signed by the borrower and 
in cases where the borrower is not the 
bondsman, the signature of the latter 
is required, and in some cases a writ- 
ten guarantee that he is the person in 
question. It is important that the one 
who presumes to be the owner is the 
owner, for frauds have been worked 
upon savings banks and title companies 
by persons assuming to be the owners 
of property offered as security, when 
in reality they were impostors. 

Care should at all times be taken to 
identify the borrower as the person 
having title to the premises. In large 
cities much borrowing is done through 
brokers, and the principal does not 
appear on the scene until the money is 
to be handed over. In such cases it is 
well to know who the broker is and that 
he is authorized to negotiate a loan on 
the property. 

Frequently applications are made to 
savings banks for loans simply to get 
the bank’s valuation of the premises; 
and while as a rule no charge is made 
for the appraisal, a number of banks 
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APPLICATION FOR LOAN ON BOND AND MORTGAGE.. 



The Undersigned 



desires to procure from -die Albany Exchange 



Savings Bank a loan of $ 3*000 payable in U. S. gold coin in ..five years, with interest payable semi- 

annually on the first day of March and the first day of September, at the said Bank, at the. rate of. f A V© . per cent per 
annum, on the bond of Johnathan J . Edward© .. secured by 

Mortgage on the Following Described Property: 

Location (Number and Street) 56 Quail Street v 



between what cron streets, and distance from nearest one, State Street 100 ieet ©&&t 



Dimensions ot ground, 50 X 100 



Dimensions of building, and number of stories high,. 50 X' 8 Q * t h reft, . ©t 0 r y . RD d h© § ® tt©.n t . 



Building Materials, BX.i.OE - — - - 

purooses of me, Private dwelling. ... - 

Value of ground, $ 3,000 . .. — — 

Value of building, $ 3,000 - — - 

Value of both as assessed for taxation, $. .4,500 — — •»— - 

Annual Kent, $ 430 - - --r- 

Insurance for $ 2,800 . 

_l I = I L 



STREET 




n i ~ i r 



Remarks: Loan, of .$3,000 no fa eld by John B. Bridgeman, due September . 

_ lat, 1911 




In case this application is amsidered by the Albany Exchange Savings Bank,' the undersigned hereby agrees, id 
compliance with section iso of the Banking Law of the State of New York, to pay to k, or its attorney, "all the expenses of 
Searches, Examinations and Certificates of lute or Appraisal of V^kpr, and of Drawing, Perfecting jmd R ecording 
the Papers.’* 




1. APPLICATION FOR LOAN ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. ALBANY EXCHANGE SAVINGS BANK 
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dltionV loan ie. deeired for the purpose of building new barn_ 
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APPLICATION FOR FARM LOAN WITH CERTIFICATE OF VALUE BY OUTSIDE PAETIM. 
MONROE cdUNTY SAVINGS BANK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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APPLICATION FOR LOAN. 



/W 

hasty afipfy kym » / w nw >r m lam ef$£a * • feat </- 

mat mnmt thereat k be ssemrad by FIRST MORTGAGE m/ /o acres eflmmdm < 



TmmeMp. ^ 



. Q w» i Minmsajm. dncrib e d as fattams. S, wit. 



and I hereby a ppe iat 



as asy ageh M nsgaHabe saiddaam, ts wUn Me paper, mmd wesney may be temimt my with. 

t is m a ny wasUed ? ,5 , 

r «rr awrftir rnftwNmf * Mnr w w; atm artificial grenf _ ^ O . 



Of Me had n! c nts ie abe d , hnamesy mens earn Sef—Y&t .... 

9 paxtare tasai? y ® Ham atamy acres waste tbeedf— 



Wist is Me gen eral cha ra cter ef Ms tmmd amdeaU?—f ^’?'h y . 



. 7 fc>*rf 



Whtbaetdmgs mm land? {Gist time. msS tr is i , descripein.)^ 



If net fenced, why net? 7! 

.-5«JLj4« 









Are Me hmiidhgs bumrad? Ar what a 



\t and what company? 3 %5~t> O 

— , Will yam uifi patityfer benefit ef lender? 




WksHsMt t m hm if Ms tmmd wiMam t bhtdmgs? <? • .« 

WkatkMeaahe of the Mings? $ JjSjOJ* . Tide/. | 

Asa Mere my meeksmtfs tr hunbrrman's Mens filed am Me bmildmgs, er k 

nuked material wtMtn ninety days faU. whereby they wmtld be entitled to file a Item? 

Wke k impassesskn ef property?-. 



Seme week m, er fnr- 



gt km Me app l i ca n t . end has ke a full set ef farming implements? 



v^- 



-Cattle?-. 



l,o 



__ ^ Horses? 

What t a cnm b ns uet mm this /njfc^rfVWtC. 

By wham are they ketdf. .. 1 r _ .... „ . _ ., u _ 

Naan ef and distance ta nearest rail read station? ^ , 

Do yam mm any other lend ? ' — . _ uJ i ... t . 

What enonabeamtet are am if? "n 

Give niff s matte, if applicant is married C * 4 — ; . 

What is apphcaat t age? ©. M wkete name dees tide stand? 

I will furnish i ranJM. ihunr rC titU i n ik^ «■■■ .<■ * ik. - ■ 

of «nd pf f mUo, 



Hbgs?- 



? tiUe 10 th “ *f*«h <1™ fownaene to th« pmnt time ; and I a ... 

*° **nd ha * *®*«' f my knowledge been questioned or disputed, f agree to pey for recordin* the Mort 
to .vyur* Xbe loan and pay com ofeon ytettny th e abstract of title showing the loan mortgage to be Ant lien. There*are neither 



ha* never U> my knowledge been questioned or disputed. ( 

. , . . -M of completing the abmract of trtk showing the loan mortv „ 

cZZ$i£ZZ. So,-' ' <5 ^ *~ ~ **"< 



• - » T- ^ th V£** r * cT «"**« application. Nor am I either 

- , ^ a11 ,lew °* ! '•• d - ind haet tny neoeasary corrections in title made before the 



principal or surety upon any 
loan is c om pl e t e d! I hare ai 

parpose whatever, and swear that they 

by agree to pay said agent $ t.M <* for his servvces. 



y are true in every 



r *% accept loan when placed, 1 here 



STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

t imams, be/are an 




POBM 3. APPLICATION FOR WESTERN FAR 31 LOAN. SEE OW'NER*S DECLARATION AT THE CLOSB 
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are now requiring a modest appraisal 
fee when the application is made. In 
some instances no fee is charged unless 
the loan is made, while in others, no 
appraisal will be made unless the fee 
is paid. 

It would seem but just that if a com- 
mittee of trustees make a personal in- 
spection of the property, as is general- 
ly required by law, they should be paid 
for their time. Some banks have a 
salaried appraiser and make no charges, 
preferring to have an expert's opinion 
and pay for it than to depend upon the 
judgment of a committee of trustees. 
This is particularly true in the large 
city banks. 



Some applications may be found 
having provision for the certification of 
the value of the property by two or 
more disinterested persons. This is 
often embarrassing to the borrower and 
is rarely worth considering, for it is 
frequently done as a favor and is not 
a safe guide as to values and should be 
eliminated. The loan is to be made 
by the bank, and the only persons in- 
terested are the bank and the borrower, 
and no unnecessary outside parties 
should be brought into the matter. In 
all cases the borrower pays all the ex- 
penses, but in some applications, as in 
the one of the Albany Exchange Sav- 
ings Bank, shown herewith, this is 



rm.iM'M 



New York, September 1st *191 V 



To the UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK: 



at . .5 per cent, per annum, for 



The undersigned desires a loan of £.5,000 

[NiTMMmkM] 

.. 3 yearn from the 1st of nar/-_.. .No vanhex , - 

on the Bond of John Goodman --r-und subject to your regulations printed 

on this application, secured by first mortgage of property described as follows, and provided- 
the title is approved by the attorney of the Bank. 



J 



|Nim ill !*• Mr»tU be»idi«t Ik* Mid) 



J L 



No. . 30 JCaet 19fch Street 



East 19th Street 



East 18th Street 



On th*BQrthe*9j>Me. 80 feet from. 

the D. I corner of SeoODd Are* 
Dimensions of Ground : 

.85 .feet by - 100. feet 

Dimensions of Buildings : 

...85. feet by 8Q_feet. 



i r 



IT 



Material of building. BroWD Stone S&dBrlok Number of stories. 3 

Used for— Dwelling Annual Rent, - $1*000 -Insured for $6,000 

' Valuation of ground. • - $ 4*000 
Valuation of -building?, • $ 6,000" 



Remarks : Recently overhauled and put in 

?i?J5.t.clae8. oonjgjL t Jon throughout J ne*. 

plumbing and newly decorated 



Total, as valued by applicant, $10, 000 



[S In BqgJapAs oi the tack] 



f> [Name and address of applicant] 
Broker. 




W)BM 4. APPLICATION FOR LOAN ON CITY PROPERTY. NOTE THE RECEIPT AND INSTRUCTIONS 
ON THE BACK (FORM 5). UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
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AUtnmft Tttk A* 1*089. — 
APPLICATION 

F08 LOAN OR BOflDAM lOlltAO. 



$£♦000 

J&XMt_iaUu.8*xAfci 

n 

^ — Sssissi— — 

Frcsnued to the Board of Trustees, on 

.September 5tb Refcmd 

to » Committee, consisting of Mews — 

'8bU&« JPntB. tad £ro«n 



Yoar commit*** respectfully report tbxi 
I they bos* carefully ex* mined the property 
mentioned in the within application, end cer- 
tify that, according to their best Judgment, it* 
salae is f_8+jQ00 

j [Ground flafiQQ-Buildingt g 5 f QOO ) 
1 and they recommend a r ioan of 




Damd^ggptagtear 5tb 1 li 



Referred to the Attorney of the Bank 
lor examination of tkk. 



Tenrier Afc.34,,567 $.5*DQQ ... 



IMn Dim Sivfics tak 

to joto.Cfe.o4Ma 

Dated, ..Septembax- 28tb ' 13, 




D M -jfer/. U 



Please read the Regulations, 
to which your loan, if made, 
will be aratyect. 



union DUE SITINGS BANK, 




All Mortgagee mature either May tat or 
November teL 

In (treat on all mortgagee moat be paid 
punctually on the id of May and thd tat of 
November. 

Receipted lax-brtle f>r each year on mort- 
gaged property moat be exhibited on or be- 
fore the first day of May following. 

Insurance polidca to taper our mortgage 
mast be taken out IN COM PaNIES DESIG- 
NATED BY THE ONION DIME SAV- 
INGS BANK aod written through its author- 
ised agents and mast expire cither May tst 
or November tat. Premiums must he 
promptly paid. Renewals will be attended 
j to by the representatives of the Bank. 

All letters should be addressed to tbn 
Bank, as above, not to its officers, 
j Checks should be payable to the “UniOo 
I Dime Savings Bank." 

In paying money to the Bank always 
j make and »ign a written statement of the 
amount and purpose. Give notice of any 
change of address. 

Business Hoots, to to j daily. 



JLrrwW b AmdiAmf CmmOtt : 

OptOberlRta^lSll. 



FORM ,*». 



REVERSE OF FORM 



4. NOTE THE REGULATIONS AND RECEIPT OF BORROWER. 
DIME SAVINGS BANK, NEW' YORK 



UNION 



agreed upon when the application is 
signed. 

The Appraisal. 

The next thing in order, after having 
application properly filled out, is to 
have the property appraised. Many 
banks have appraisal forms (Forms 2, 
5, 7), and these are turned over to the 
proper persons, in some banks the 
funding committee, and in others the 
appraiser. Where the matter is in the 
hands of a committee, these men meet 
at intervals to look over the applica- 
tions, and after discarding those which 
they do not care to consider, turn their 
attention to the likely offerings. 

Some banks have a preference for 
certain kinds of property and rigid 
rules against loaning on others, as in 
the application of the German Savings 



Bank, herewith shown, no loans are 
made on factories, iron works, brew- 
eries, or suburban property. Those 
that seem to be desirable are personally 
inspected and the value placed thereon, 
usually in writing, as in Forms 2, 5, 7* 
The rate of interest, time the loan is 
to run and other details are agreed 
upon between the bank and the bor- 
rower (or his agent) at the time ap- 
plication is made, or when the loan is 
accepted, and nothing further remains 
to be done, insofar as the bank is con- 
cerned, but to pay over the money. 
The mortgage loans are quite univer- 
sal ly reported to the board of trustees 
and ratified, thus becoming part of the 
records of the bank. Some banks re- 
cord the date of this approval on 
the application — a very good idea. 
(Form 5.) 
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I 

Application No.Aydq 



Signature and aaUafactory references of the pro- 
posed bopdamaa will be required in every application. 



m p«M te fi» « 

m+Zii*** * 



nimittiMMi 
I* lk* 4^ 








The undersigned desires to procure a 
Loan of . . per cent interest per annum , from 

3pic german parings ^ank in tl|e ofj 

On mortgage, sscurtd by the bond 

on the property described as follows — — 

Location, £& 

Distance from the comer of the nearest cross street,*^ & — 

Dimensions of Ground , f P P. 

Dimensions of Building, . 3 4CTX XO. 

Building Materials , 

Purposes of use, 

Value of Ground, <?«>..<?.. • __ 

Value of Building, fjiotf.o... 



Annual Rent, 
Insured for 



g o .© o o. 





u 


1 a 1 


i.i 




*i 


tf'7*. AfF+e./- 


Sl 




B V*' 
* 






■v 

> 

A 




□ 




• 

N 

fr 

fc 




w 


? 

0 








(* 


E 




i 


VS 77L *s/r> e /“ 








n 


i 


S 


1 




M. B.—The applicant will please specify the above particulars as far as practicable 
and in all eases sign the application. 

Signature of Bondsman 
Address of Bondsman, 




Notify^.. 






* Imm are met made om Paetorlaa, iron I York*. Brewarlea^or\ , 
ea‘ DwaUlag-Oomsaa, Start* OMca* oa remtrmJ property well aitaaud mad productive wUi ba aamaSdared. 
Spptfraato fCMomid alga, mad preacat tbalr proposal* la peraoa, wbam practical* ta t 



FOHM 6 . APPLICATION FORM OF THE GERMAN SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK. (NOTE THE ABIOWS) 
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The Search. 

Bat inasmuch as it is essential that 
the borrower shall be in position to 
mortgage this property, and unless he 
is the true owner and has good title he 
cannot give a good mortgage, it is 
necessary to determine that the title 
is in the borrower and that the title is 
free from defects; for upon the rule 
that a man cannot convey by deed that 
which he does not own, and a mort- 
gage being a conditional deed, the lat- 
ter will be void if the title is defective. 

Some banks require this to be stated 
in the application and others go so far 
as to ask for an affidavit to this effect; 
but inasmuch as no man would buy a 
defective title if he knew it, and most 
of the defects are unknown to the own- 
er, his statement is usually in the nega- 
tive, and counts for little. 

And yet, there are cases where de- 
fects exist and are considered of little 



To the Tfwtoai of the One* County Swiap Boric 




FOB 31 7 . REPORT OP APPRAISAL COMMITTEE 



or no consequence by the owner, as if 
illustrated in the following example: 
In taking title to a piece of property 
in the suburbs of New York, a defect 
was found which was apparently 
cleared up by affidavits. The title was 
pronounced good by a title company 
and a policy of title insurance issued, 
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a, 4 ss_ 



'•TMtr 

245 lot End lift. 



.Marnh 25, lflll- 



•aa. 



ITowry T 1 Uanrlaranll - 



Ralph .T. Saaer&ct— 



233 



245 



Wait. 



w vn<*vx>r 

S Story B rownot one 95 X.1PQ. 



Kmu W**T JtMtTJ 



, gi&nl and Llnsala. 



Brown r Chari aa Ca_ 



$ 5,000 # 9.000 



FORM 9. MORTGAGE RECORD CARD. ARRAKGED 
BY STREETS 



and also passed upon by a reliable firm 
of attorneys. An expensive house was 
built on the property and mortgaged to 
a savings bank, which accepted the title 
as certified to by the company. In re- 
placing the loan with another savings 
bank subsequently, the same defect was 
found, and the latter bank’s attorney 
would not pass the title upon the affi- 
davits accepted by the title company 
and the other attorneys, and the loan 
was refused on account of bad title. 

After considerable delay and expense 
the title was cleared of the defect and 
the loan closed; but had the owner been 
asked to state if there were any de- 
fects to his knowledge, it might have 
revealed the true state of affairs in the 
beginning. But in this case it turned 



out advantageously, for it secured the 
owner a clear title, whereas he did not 
have a “marketable” title before. 

All such matters are, of course, “up 
to” the attorney, to whom the applica- 
tion is referred after favorable action 
by the committee. It is his duty to ex- 
amine the records and satisfy himself 
that the title is clear and is vested in 
the borrower. This he presents to the 
bank in the form of a “search,” to- 
gether with certificate of title. This 
work is often done in large cities by 
title companies, who not only certify 
to the title but guarantee the bank 
against any loss that may come through 
a defective one. In some banks the 
attorney simply turns the work over to 
the company, which allows him a com- 
mission, and he therefore assumes no 
risk, but at the same time, sacrifices the 
full fee for a commission. The amount 
of the fee depends upon the bank, the 
attorney and the borrower. 

In some cases the charge is “all the 
traffic will bear,” while in others it is 
extremely modest. The writer knows 
of one bank where for twenty years 
the highest fee was less than twenty 
dollars, and the usual fee was eleven 
dollars and fifty cents — ten dollars for 
the search and drawing papers and the 



flPbSQN CfTV SA VINOS INSTITUTION. Hudson, N. V. 

N». 567 Mortgigo? TT.nry StiS-JL i 

Minm 1456 Main St. o»t« of Mgtgg . Fab.l 1 QSMmum i 2 . 400 

Assumed by — — 

Assumed by 

ft— cript.on of Prop«ty Two Story Frame Dwelling 



•Mortgage Recorded et 3 p M. in Book 34 Page 33 Sec 5 Block No. 1? 



Principal Payable F©b » 1 , 1913 


i.i.f st p.yibi. June and naa. 




Valuation : Land $1 # 800 Building %% 


^nn Totals 4 J AOO 




Insurance Required $ 2 . 400 


Insurance Held ) 3 .500 




Mortgage Signed by HenrV HudflOn 


Mortgage Paid 


Satisfaction 





U6«Mf BUatAU. CASSIS 

FORM 10. MORTGAGE RECORD CARD, ARRAKGED BY XAMES OF BORROWERS 
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